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WAGE BOARDS IN ENGLAND 


Sweating is not peculiar to one country nor, indeed, to one 
continent. In Berlin and in Paris, as well as in London, the 
problem has engaged the earnest attention of the government 
during the last few years, and so young a country as Australia, 
with none of the accumulated problems of centuries of neglect, 
has been forced to take drastic steps to deal with the evil. It is, 
in fact, a product of the evolution of modern industry, and the 
same causes which have operated in Great Britain have given it 
birth or preserved its existence in other countries. Hence, though 
caution is always necessary in attempting to apply the experience 
of one country to the circumstances of another, the problem is so 
alike in its essentials in all parts of the world that an account of 
the measures taken to solve it in the United Kingdom may be of 
service elsewhere. 

It is typical of the change which has been effected in public 
knowledge that during the last half century the definition of the 
somewhat opprobrious term “sweating” has been widened and 
modified. Originally it was applied to the system of subcontract- 
ing in the clothing trade, in which undoubtedly in early days the 
middleman made his profit by forcing his employees to work under 
revolting conditions in unsanitary workshops for the lowest of 
wages. But later experience has shown that low wages and the 
other evils were not confined to the tailoring industry nor to a 
system of subdivided manufacture. Indeed, investigation has made 
it clear that the employees of Jewish middlemen (for in the cloth- 
ing trade the Jew is largely responsible for the development of the 
present highly organized system of manufacture) often earn far 
more than their fellow workers directly employed by the wholesale 
manufacturers or retailers of clothing. The term is now almost 
universally applied to trades in which one or more of the following 
evils exist: (1) An unduly low rate of wages; (2) Excessive 
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properly organized industries, the leaders have attempted to enlist 
the assistance of sympathetic consumers by means of consumers’ 
leagues and trade-union labels. Whatever success this method 
may have had elsewhere it has completely failed in Great Britain. 
The complexity of modern industry has made it an impossibility 
for the retailer, much less the ultimate purchaser, to make himself 
acquainted with the details of manufacture of the innumerable 
articles he sells. Nor is it easy to educate any large section of 
the public in the doctrines upon which the success of a consumers’ 
league depends. In one or two cases it has been found possible 
where the consumption of an article is restricted to a class of 
persons limited in numbers and easily susceptible of influence; 
e. g., the English public schools have enforced fair conditions for 
the workers of racquet balls, but the general failure of white 
lists is now admitted.* Quite recently the Research Committee of 
the London Branch of the Christian Social Union, which has at- 
tempted to deal with the questions of sweating along these lines, 
issued a statement giving the reasons for their abandonment of 
the plan. 

Some local governing bodies, as the London County Council, 
have tried another expedient. An elaborate log has been con 
structed which lays down the minimum pie ce rate for every stage of 
the work of making the clothes of tram conductors and other cor- 
poration employees, based on a more or less arbitrary standard of 
fairness. This log is scheduled to all forms of tender, and a 
manufacturer accepts a contract subject to the condition that 
for the labor required he shall pay the rate specified in the log 
for each process. This is, of course, an adaptation of the fair 
wages clause (now to be found in all government and most munic 
ipal contracts) to the particular circumstances of trades in 
which no accepted trade-union rate exists. To enforce this L. C. C. 
log, inspectors have been appointed, who are authorized to inspect 
the books and question the employees of contractors. So far as 
the goods to which the log applies are concerned the rates laid 
down are in most cases paid, but the method by which the intention 
of the municipality is in effect evaded is notorious. A contractor 
gives out two coats to be basted, one an L. C. C. coat. the other 
a similar article to which the terms of the log do not apply. The 
usual price paid to the worker for the job is, let us say, 6d.; 

*Women’s Industrial News, April, 1911. 
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Victoria and other Australian states. His report* contains a 
very careful analysis of the industrial conditions and of the 
special circumstances which have produced the general impression 
in Australia that wages boards have proved successful in their 
working. It cannot be said that Mr. Aves’ report was unduly 
enthusiastic; at the same time it was certainly not hostile and 
on many points lent support to the advocates of wages boards 
as a remedy for sweating in Great Britain. Thus the ground 
was prepared; and when the Government introduced the ‘Trade 
Boards Bill in 1909 all parties welcomed what promised to be a 
hopeful attack on a previously insoluble problem. This attitude 
is of considerable importance, for without the ready assistance and 
confidence of the best elements on both sides in the trades concern- 


ed, the experiment would have been very seriously handicapped. 
The Trade Boards Act, 1909 


The following is a summary of the main provisions of the act: 
Trade boards were to be set up by the Board of Trade (the 
department to which most labor legislation is now entrusted) for 
each of the following trades. (1) Ready-made and wholesale 
bespoke tailoring; (2 Paper box-making; (3) Machine-made 
lace and net finishing and mending or darning operations of lace 
curtain finishing; (4) Certain kinds of chain-making. All workers 
in these trades, whether employed in factory or workshop or at 
home, come within the scope of the act. 

The act may be extended to other trades by means of a pro- 
visional order made by the Board of Trade and confirmed by 
Parliament. If there is serious opposition this involves judicial 
investigation into the expediency of the order by small impartial 
committees of both Houses. 

Every trade board consists of three classes of persons: (a) 
“appointed members,” i. e., persons appointed by the Board of 
Trade; (b) members representing employers; and (c) members 
representing workers. Women are eligible to membership as well 
as men, and in the case of a trade in which women are largely 
employed at least one of the appointed members acting on the 
board must be a woman. Homeworkers must be directly repre- 

*Report to the Secretary of State for the Home Department on Wages 
Boards and Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration in Australia and New 


Zealand, by Ernest Aves (1908, Cd. 4167). 
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wages for their trades. It also gives them power to fix general 
minimum piece rates; and these rates, whether by time or piece, 
may be fixed so as to apply to the whole trade or to any special 
process or to any special class of workers or to any special area. 
A trade board may, if necessary, after due notice, cancel or 
vary any rates so fixed, and must reconsider any rate if directed 
to do so by the Board of Trade. 


Time and Piece Rates 


Employers are at liberty to arrange with their workers for pay- 
ment either by piece or time. If the workers are paid by piece 
for doing work for which a minimum time rate, but no general 
minimum piece rate, has been fixed, two courses are open to the 
employer: (a) He may fix the piece rate himself, in which case 
he must be able to show, if challenged, that his rate would yield to 
an ordinary worker in the same circumstances at least as much 
money as the time rate fixed by the trade board (it is not necessary 
for him to show that the piece rate which he has fixed yields 
every worker, however slow or incapable, the same amount of 
money that the minimum time rate would yield; nor on the other 
hand is it sufficient for him to show that the piece rate which he 
has fixed will yield the equivalent of the minimum time rate in the 
case of a specially fast worker); or (b) He may, if he chooses, 
apply to the trade board to fix a special minimum piece rate for 
the persons he employs. 

When a minimum rate has been made obligatory by order of the 
Board of Trade, any agreement for the payment of wages at less 
than the minimum rate is void. Payment of wages at less than 
the minimum rate, clear of all deductions, renders the employer 
liable to a fine of not more than £20. The court may at the same 
time order the employer to pay the worker any amount which he 
has been underpaid. The trade board itself may take proceedings 
on behalf of any worker who complains of receiving less than the 
minimum rate. If, however, the trade board is satisfied that a 
worker, owing to infirmity or physical injury, cannot earn the 
minimum time rate and cannot suitably be put on piece work, 
it may grant the worker a permit enabling him to be employed on 
special terms, and exempting his or her employment from the 
act so long as any conditions prescribed by the trade board on 
the grant of the permit are complied with. 
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selves were and are a difficult problem. The lower a woman’s 
wages the more timid she is of any sort of disturbance of the un- 
stable equilibrium of her livelihood. ‘Trade-unionism and similar 
movements have never flourished amongst the poorest class of 
workers. ‘The wearing struggle for daily bread leaves no time, no 
energy and no inclination for other interests. The more depressed 
the condition of the worker the more difficult it is to arouse in 
her any interest in its improvement. Efforts were made to per- 
suade the women employed in tailoring and box-making to come 
to public meetings at which the intention and machinery of the 
act would be explained. In London, considering the number of 
women affected by the act, most of these meetings were dismal 
failures. In some cases hundreds of handbills were distributed, 
many women were personally canvassed, and a dozen or so put 
in a belated appearance. In the industrial North, however, in 
Leeds for example, where local feeling can be aroused more easily, 
much greater interest was shown, and the officials who attended 
to explain the act had some quite successful meetings. 

There was more than apathy to make difficult the task of those 
who were attempting to arouse interest. The workers of the 
less reputable employers were firmly convinced that attendance 
at public meetings of this sort was likely to lose them their jobs, 
though there was no real evidence of direct intimidation. Finding, 
therefore, that the ordinary public meetings were not having much 
success, voluntary committees connected with the East End set- 
tlements, Toynbee Hall and Oxford House particularly, organized 
meetings of club workers, district visitors and other persons who 
habitually come into contact with the home life of the women 
workers. Through this means the act was explained to numerous 
working girls’ clubs, and thus indirectly and slowly a knowledge 
of the act filtered through to the people on whose intelligent in- 
terest its success depends. 


Chain-M aking 


The first trade board was set up for chain-making, for this was 
the simplest of the scheduled trades. The women chain-makers 
at Cradley Heath, where the trade is completely localized, carry 
on in small workshops work of so heavy a nature as to seem to 
be suitable only for the strongest of men. Their earnings, how- 
ever, have been a public scandal for a generation. The men en- 
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of minimum rates may, by written agreement, be avoided during 
the optional period of six months. ‘The small employers and mid- 
dlemen at Cradley at once attempted to take advantage of this 
and to lay im large stocks of chain at the old rates. It was felt 
that if this continued, when the rate became obligatory, for some 
time there would be no work for the women to do. ‘The women 
were advised, therefore, by their trade-union to refuse to sign the 
agreement; and their masters, in an attempt to coerce them, locked 
them out. Public opinion as well as the opinion of the better 
class employers was with the women. Subscriptions poured in to 
support the trade-union, a good deal of pressure was brought to 
bear on the employers concerned from within the trade, and the 
women won. ‘Tle minimum rate at once commenced to be paid. 

A similar struggle occurred when rates were settled for the 
sweated portion of the men’s trade, the ‘“‘dollied” and “*tommied” 
chains. ‘The minimum time rate fixed ranged from 5d. to 7d. per 
hour according to the class of work, and corresponding piece rates 
were drawn up. Thus for a normal week of 54 hours a man will 
now be able to earn from 22s. 6d. to 31s. 6d. This is a substantial 
increase. As with the women, public opinion and private pressure 
from the trade itself were too much for the employers who desired 
to take unfair advantage of the six months waiting period, and 
the new rate was generally paid from the beginning. 

The experience of the chain trade with regard to the period 
of limited obligation suggests very great doubts as to its utility. 
Nine months seems too long a period of notice, for three months’ 
notice must be given before the six months commences to run. In 
-two of the other scheduled trades for 
example—it would be too risky to attempt to accumulate large 


many trades, of course, 


stock at the old rates. Fashions in clothes and boxes change too 
rapidly. ‘Though even here in the cheapest and most sweated 
classes of children’s clothing and in some types of boxes there 
may yet be trouble in this connection. Possibly one of the first 
amendments of the act will be a shortening or complete abandon- 
ment of this period. 

The conditions at Cradley were, it must be allowed, peculiarly 
predisposed towards success. (1) Most of the employers had 
admitted for some time that the rate of remuneration was scand- 
alously low. Whilst on the organized mens’ side of the trade, wages 
have increased during the last generation, on the women’s side 
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(5) There is at present very little competition between the 
machine and the hand worker. Scarcely any of the factories have 
installed modern machinery. No doubt in the past labor has been 
so cheap that it has not been worth while to use or to invent 
machines for short lengths of chain. Ultimately, of course, the 
increased cost of labor may stimulate the use of machinery, but 
there is not much, if any, evidence of this process having started 
in the eleven months that some of the rates have been in operation. 
It would seem that it is still cheaper to manufacture short lengths 
of chain by hand labor than by the existing machinery. Indeed, 
it appears according to a local paper that since the minimum 
rates were fixed “the excellence of the hand welded article has at- 
tained a superexcellence never before dreamed of, and machine- 
made small chain is finding its own level.” It may be that the 
trade board will be able to secure for the worker the economic 
advantages which improved machinery would otherwise have di- 
verted to the consumer. 

The danger that the minimum rate might be evaded, as occurred 
at first in Victoria, by the replacement of adult by juvenile labor 
has been carefully provided against. Thus in the ‘dollied’ or ‘tom- 
mied’ trade, learners are to receive from the beginning a minimum 
time payment of 4s. per week for the first six months; 5s. 6d. 
during the second six months; 10s. during the third six months; 
and 12s. 6d. during the fourth half year. Afterwards the full mini 
mum adult rate is to be paid. For the purposes of all the above 
rates ‘learners’ are persons who :* 

(a) Are definitely and effectively emploved under an agreement 
in writing in the practical learning of the branch of the trade to which 
these rates apply. 

(b) Have net been definitely em] 
the trade more than two vears, or one year if two years’ apprenticeship 
has been served in another branch of the trade. 


y! d in learning such branch of 


(c) Are under eighteen vears of age. 

(d) Are working on the terms of having the workshop and the 
tools and the fuel provided by the employer. 

(e) Hold a certificate from the trade board issued on application 
made prior to the commencement of the employment or within such 
period thereafter as the trade board may in any case or class of cases 
allow. Provided always that in granting or withholding such certifi- 
cate, the trade board may take into consideration whether, having 
regard to the number of learners employed in any factory or workshop 


*Fxtract from the notices issued by the trade boards. 
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the payment of this rate, but if the services of the middlewoman 
are dispensed with and the worker deals direct with the warehouse 
an additional rate to be agreed upon is to be paid. One omission 
in the act has been disclosed at Nottingham and elsewhere. The 
trade board has no power to fix the percentage or rate of remun- 
eration for the services performed by middiemen. The choice had 
to be made between making the direct employer responsible for 
‘the payment of the minimum rate, even though that direct em- 
ployer might be himself, as is often the case in the tailoring and 
lace industries, a fellow worker in the trade, and really employed 
by a warehouseman or factory owner; or making the factory owner 
responsible for ensuring the payment of the full rate to everybody 
working on the goods he has given out. It was felt that the 
latter plan was impracticable, and the former was adopted. But 
no provision was inserted to enable the minimum commission for 
the middleman to be fixed. Consequently there has been strong 
inducement for the middleman to delay payment of the minimuin 
rate as long as possible, for he has no guarantee that the increase 
of his expenditure for wages would be met by an increased price 
from his own employer. Most of the employers in the lace trade 
have voluntarily agreed to pay a fair middleman’s rate over and 
above that fixed for the worker, and an organization of the mid- 
dlemen would at once have enabled them to coerce the remaining 
firms. Instead, however, some of them took fright, and set to 
work to force their employees to contract out of the operation 
of the new rate during the limited operation period. This has 
been resisted as at Cradley. The workers are joining the newly 
established union (already it boasts a thousand members) and 
public opinion and the opinion of the large employers is on their 
side. At the time of writing, the new rate is being generally paid 
during the optional period to about half the workers. It is in- 
teresting that though the rate does not become obligatory until 
February, 1912, the trade board in publishing their determination 
inserted a note, which, of course, is of the nature of an obiter 
dictum and is not binding, that “the trade board are agreed that 


all the above rates should, in cases in which they are applicable, 
be obligatory on October 1, 1911, on all persons employing labor 
and on all persons employed.” Provisions similar to those at 
Cradley were made with regard to learners. 
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the most 8 gross. This would work out at about 114d. per hour. 
Opinions differ as to whether it will be possible for the trade board 
for either boxes or tailoring to draw up a piece rate. Fashions 
change so rapidly that almost before a piece-rate list could be 
made it would become partly obsolete. Many members of the 
boards, however, are quite convinced that a piece rate is both 
necessary and practicable, and it is a fact that the Victorian 
boards have drawn up piece-rate lists for both trades. 

In the actual constitution of the boards in the tailoring and lace 
trades an interesting expedient was adopted. It was _ nee 
essary to give the middlemen representation on the employers’ 
side, but on many points their interests are those of the workers 
as against the large employers. Thus it was deemed advisable to 
prevent the middlemen, who on the tailoring board, for example, 
had 3 seats as against the 10 of the factory employers and the 13 
of the workers, holding the balance in every important question. 
This was achieved by giving the chairman the right, when he 
thinks it desirable, and the duty, when requested by more than 
half of the representatives of employers or workmen, to take a 
vote of the representative members, by sides. The vote of the ma- 
jority of members voting on either side then counts as the vote 
of that side. Thus on any important point of disagreement the 
ultimate decision rests with the majority of the appointed mem- 
bers (in the case of the tailoring board, one is Mr. Aves who has 
been previously mentioned, two have had considerable experience 
as Official Arbitrators in industrial disputes, the fourth is an 
economist of repute, and the fifth is a well-known Jewish lady of 
title who has a special knowledge of the poorer classes in the 
Jewish quarter). The value of this has been seen in the tailoring 
board which has just proposed its minimum time rate for women. 
The workers asked for 414d. an hour, the large employers offered 
2%,d., the master tailors (i. e., the Jewish workshop occupiers and 
middlemen) who hoped by means of as high a rate as possible to 
drive work out of the factories into their small workshops where 
much closer supervision and consequently higher efficiency is pos 
sible, suggested 4d. an hour. After long discussions and under 
protest from the employers, the board proposed a 314d. rate, by 
the vote of the appointed members. The strength of the factory 
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(3) There have been no signs, though of course it is early yet, 
of any dislocation or diverting of trade in consequence of an in- 
crease in the cost of production. On this point Mr. Aves’s report 
on Victorian experience is interesting: “In several trades in which 
wages have tended upwards there is much testimony to the fact 
that neither cost nor selling price has been similarly affected, 
and in some instances it has been admitted that they have tended 
in the opposite direction.” 

(4) The act has already tended to promote better organization 
of the trade as well as of the persons engaged in the trade. In- 
tensive study of the conditions of these trades by experts, officials 
and picked employers and workers has revealed the existence of 
many faults of organization, and suggested their remedy. Thus 
the high percentage taken in the past by many of the middlewomen 
in the lace industry has led the employers and the actual workers, 
when brought face to face, to devise means for avoiding payment 
of this heavy and often unnecessary toll. 

(5) The trade boards require wider powers. The statutory 
six months period of limited operation is unnecessary and might 
be left to the discretion of the trade boards. So also they might 
have the power to settle disputes, to deal with the question of 
hours, to organize the reserve of casual labor on which the trades 
depend in time of rush, and to promote technical instruction. 

(6) It is not yet possible to judge the effect on home work. 
Probably more work will be driven into the factories. On the whole 
the majority of observers are agreed that this is an advantage 
provided it is not unduly hastened. Work can be supervised, 
sanitary and other regulations can be enforced and the exploita- 
tion of juvenile labor can be prevented much more easily in the 
factory. At the same time the representation of home workers on 
the trade board, and the fact that some of these trades, tailoring, 
for example, are forced to depend on outside help in times of boom, 
will tend to ease the transition. 

Finally, it may be claimed that so far as the two simpler trades 
are concerned the act is an assured success. The initial difficulties, 
which were said to be insurmountable, have been overcome in all 
the four trades. The test to which the act is being put in tailoring 
is the most severe that could have been attempted. If it succeeds 
in this it can be applied with confidence to any other trade what- 
ever in which the evil of underpayment is to be found, and there 
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THE LEGAL MINIMUM WAGE IN ‘THE UNITED STATES 


Several recent events have revived the interest of American 


economists in proposals for the public regulation of wages in 


private employments. ‘Two years ago the parliament of Great 
Britain passed the Trade Boards act to provide for certain British 
industries a procedure for the regulation of wages, modelled upon 
that of the minimum wage boards originally established in’ the 
Australian state of Victoria by the Factory and Shops act of 
1896. In the present year bills to provide for the fixing of mini 
mum wages in underpaid employments by authority of law were 
introduced into the legislatures of two American states, Minnesota 
and Wisconsin, and in a third, Massachusetts, a commission was 
appointed to investigate the wages of women and minors employed 
within the state and report to the next legislature upon the ad 
visability of the establishment of minimum wage boards.' Recently, 
proposals have also been brought forward for the establishment by 
federal legislation of a standard mimimum wage for alien im- 
migrants. 

Underlying this various legislation, actual and proposed, are 
various different purposes. The Victorian legislation, unlike the 
contemporary New Zealand and subsequent Australian legislation 
with reference to so-called compulsory arbitration, seems to have 
that 
is, certain undesirable conditions of employment, such as exces 


owed its origin primarily to the desire to abolish sweating, 
sively long hours and excessively low rates of wages. There was a 
further purpose to protect the white Australian’s standard of 
living from the insidious competition of colored races, particularly 
of the Chinese. Victorian minimum wage boards consist of froww 
four to ten members, half selected by or on behalf of the employers, 
half by or on behalf of the employees, and an impartial chairman. 
The boards are established for such trades as the state legislature 
may direct, a special board being established for each trade, and 
are authorized to fix the lowest rates of wages that may be law 
fully paid in their respective trades. There is no attempt at a 
statutory definition of a standard living wage for all Victorian 
wage-earners. Indeed the amending act of 1903 contained a clause 
expressly providing that the determinations of wage boards should 

* Written in 1911. The Massachusetts commission has since reported (Jan 


uary, 1912) in favor of legislation for the fixing of minimum wages for 
women and minors. 
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they have been established for the adoption of common rules for 
the trade, including among the rest mutually acceptable rates 
of wages. ‘Thus their chief concern is to ascertain and publish 
the normal “going” wages for the various grades of labor in the 
several industries, and to provide suitable machinery for the re-ad- 
justment of wages and conditions of employment generally to 
changing economic conditions. In this they have been successful. 
The number of special boards has been continually increased until 
there are now nearly a hundred in commission, regulating wages 
and hours of labor for nearly all the wage-earners, both men and 
women, of the state. For ten years there was no strike of any im- 
portance in a trade under a special board. In 1907 a strike took 
place, when the bakers’ union ordered the journeymen out, not 
against a determination of a wage board, however, but against a 
decision of the court of industrial appeals, annulling an increase 
of wages determined by the board. It was quickly ended in a 
victory for the strikers. Whatever may have been the original 
purpose of the Victorian wage boards, their chief function to- 
day is to establish a more solid foundation for industrial peace. 
The protection of the standard of living is merely incidental 
thereto. This function has become so well recognized in Australia, 
that upon the temporary collapse of the system of compulsory 
arbitration in New South Wales in 1908, an attempt was made 
by the government then in office to introduce the Victorian system 
in its stead. The Labor party vigorously opposed this attempt, 
ultimately with apparent success. In short, the Victorian wage 
boards serve today primarily to foster collective bargaining be- 
tween capital and labor with a view to the peaceful conciliation of 
industrial disputes. 

The Victorian wage boards are trade boards, and as such have 
certain advantages over a district board as a mode of industrial 
conciliation. They bring together more effectually than district 
boards do, the employers and employees concerned in a particular 
dispute, and they are more competent to deal with a complicated 
industrial wage-scale than is a board partly composed of repre- 
sentatives of other trades. Their organization by law renders them 
available for grades of workpeople who are incapable of organiz- 
ing effectually for themselves. Their official character gives 
their determinations a force beyond that ordinarily attained by the 
determinations of voluntary boards. But they add no peculiar 
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which the boards have been established, and hence, though its scope 
is now more limited, economically, and from the American stand 
point, constitutionally, it must be classed with the Victorian systeny 
of wage regulation. 

Hitherto Americans generally have refused to consider proposals 
for the regulation of rates of wages in private employments by 
authority of law. It has been assumed that no such proposals 
could escape conflict with the fundamental law. ‘To be sure, if any 
scheme for the public regulation of rates of wages gave promis 
of being desirable upon economic grounds under conditions known 
to exist in any American state, the fact of its assumed or even 
demonstrated unconstitutionality would not be a bar to its dis 
cussion by economists. Nevertheless, the path of any proposal for 
novel legislation is made smoother by the dissipation of doubts 
concerning its constitutional status, even if those doubts be re 
solved in an unfavorable sense. Hence, before considering the 
economic validity of the several schemes for fixing legal minimum 
wages, the question of their constitutionality should first be ex 
amined. 

The doctrine of the judicial review of the exercise of legislative 
authority owes its present importance in the United States to 
two circumstances. One is the interpretation placed upon a certain 
clause of the fourteenth amendment to the federal constitution by 
the federal supreme court. The other is the manning of our courts 
with a set of judges whose economic training was received mainly 
from the so-called classical school of political economists. Since 
1868 no person may be deprived of life, liberty or property, with 
out due process of law, as interpreted by the federal courts. Ther 
has been much controversy over the meaning of the terms “de 
prived of liberty” and “property,” and this controversy directly 
concerns the status of the proposal to regulate wages in private 
employments by law. Is constitutional liberty simply freedom 
from physical restraint, or does the term mean freedom 
from control in any manner except in so far as may be necessary 
to assure a like freedom to others? If the former, a statute regu 
lating wages in private employments will not work a deprivation 
of liberty, since it carries with it no restraint of the body, but 
merely of the legal capacity to enter into a contract. If the latter, 
such a statute will work a deprivation of liberty, since it will re- 
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and female alike. Nor is it clear upon economic grounds that the 
underpayment of women is a more serious menace to society than 
the underpayment of men, upon whom as the heads of families, 
the majority of women are dependent for support. ‘The minimum 
standard-of-living wage, if it be sound in principle, would appear 
to apply with most propriety to men in their capacity of heads of 
families. Women, in their capacity of joint heads of families, 
would be entitled to their proper share in the family income. The 
single woman, following a trade, would not be entitled to more, 
unless it should appear that the supply of marriageable women 
could not be maintained without the payment of more. The justi 
fication of the minimum standard-of-living wage must be found, 
if at all, in the social necessity for the maintenance of the family. 
If, in the application of the principle, the evidence should show 
that, as a matter of fact, women were oppressed to a greater degree 
than men by employment in sweated trades, that would be a matter 
with which the enforcing authority would properly deal. 

Now a statute regulating the wages of men in private employ- 
ments undoubtedly places a restriction upon the freedom of con- 
tract. This circumstance alone, however, does not render such a 
statute unconstitutional. ‘There is no constitutional objection to 
the limitation of the freedom of contract, provided that the limita- 
tion is not accomplished without due process of law. If the es- 
tablished requirements of legal procedure are properly complied 
with, there would appear to be no sufficient cause for a refusal on 
the part of the federal courts to enforce a statute regulating 
wages in private employments. The constitutionality of such 
legislation depends, therefore, upon the possession by some 
legislative body of authority to accomplish its enactment. Such 
authority may be found in the ordinary police power of the state 
to provide for the common defense and general welfare of its 
citizens. This power is restricted only by expressed limitations 
in the state constitutions, by the delegation of certain powers to 
the federal government, and by the requirement that the legisla- 
ture in its exercise of the police power shall be guided by reason. 
The only state constitution to contain a prohibition against the 
legal regulation of wages in private employments is that of 
Louisiana. The power to legislate with regard to interstate and 
foreign commerce is vested exclusively in the United States, which 
may prevent the application of state minimum wage laws to per- 
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the layman there is no convincing evidence that the “fathers” in- 
tended to establish the rule of laissez faire by the fifth amendment 
to the federal constitution. Nor is there any convincing evidence 
that when the same phrase was embodied in the fourteenth amend- 
ment seventy-eight years later, anything more was intended by the 
people of the United States than to enable the federal courts to 
protect the freedmen in the enjoyment of the same personal and 
property rights as white men. The construction of the fourteenth 
amendment that threatens the capacity of the state legislatures to 
regulate wages in private employments, if they deem it necessary 
ind proper for the protection of the public, is not the work of the 
American people in 1868, but of the courts in subsequent years. 
Like all acts of government, constituting government by men and 
not by law, this novel interpretation of the fundamental law can 
be undone by a change in the men who interpret it. The principles 
of laissez faire, having been read into the constitution, can be 
read out again. 

The assumption that no such proposal as that to regulate wages 
in private employments can be enforced through the courts is 
premature. It is first indispensable, however, that the American 
people should be convinced that some action for the protection of 
the American standard of living is necessary, and that the pro- 
posed remedy is appropriate. Whereas the Illinois court of last 
resort once refused to enforce a law regulating the hours of labor 
of women, and then, in the light of further reflection and a more 
thorough acquaintance with the actual conditions of employment 
in the state, (in the second Ritchie case) reversed its earlier deci- 
sion, so social reformers who can prove their case for the minimum 
wage may expect equally favorable consideration from the courts. 
There is no essential difference, so far as constitutional status is 
concerned, between the legal regulation of the hours of labor, and 
the legal regulation of wages. The constitutionality of both alike 
is solely a matter of producing sufficient evidence showing the 
necessity and appropriateness of the proposed legislation. Social 
ism itself would be constitutional, if a social revolution could be 
shown to be necessary, and if that particular kind of a social 
revolution could be shown to be appropriate to the occasion. Our 
constitutional system is susceptible of adaptation to any social 
condition. The constitutionality of plans for the legal regulation 
of wages depends, then, upon the necessities of the case to which 
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sonable conditions as should enable employees to secure for them: 
selves and those who are, or may be, reasonably dependent upon 
them, the necessary comforts of life. The term “necessary com- 
forts of life’ is not defined in the bill. The same term, however, 
is employed in the constitutions of seven states, Indiana, Minne- 
sota, Montana, Nevada, North and South Dakota and Wisconsin, 
in connection with the grant to their respective legislatures of the 
power to enact debtors’ exemption laws, and has consequently been 
authoritatively defined by the courts themselves. “The privilege 
of the debtor to enjoy the necessary comforts of life shall be recog 
nized by wholesome laws exempting a reasonable amount of prop- 
erty.” This same privilege of enjoying the necessary comforts of 
life the advocates of the Wisconsin minimum wage bill proposed 
to extend to all adult wage-earners laboring under reasonable con- 
ditions. The bill did not guarantee employment to the unemploy- 
able, but it did guarantee reasonable conditions of employment and 
a minimum standard-of-living wage to all who are employed. 
This guarantee was ultimately to be enforced by an industrial com- 
mission, which, under a broad grant of power to investigate, hold 
public hearings, ascertain and classify each oppressive employment, 
and fix for each underpaid employee the standard-of-living wage, 
would have ample power to establish minimum wage boards of the 
British type for the provisional translation of the standard-of- 
living wage into wage scales suitable to the peculiar conditions in 
the various sweated industries of the state. The Wisconsin in- 
dustrial commission, like the British Board of Trade, would itself 
have to assume the responsibility for the final determinations. 
Thus the Wisconsin bill, like the British Trade Boards act, was 
designed to protect all the victims of sweating, but not to regu- 
late wages except in so far as required for the maintenance of the 
standard of living.‘ 

It is now in order to examine the evidence relied upon by the 
advocates of the legal protection of the standard of living to show 
the necessity for action. The most recent, and probably the most 

“The Massachusetts bill of 1912 is drafted upon similar principles. It de- 
fines underpayment, against which the public should be protected, as the 
payment of wages “inadequate to supply the necessary cost of living and 
to maintain the worker in health.” The bill applies to women and minors 
only, and provides that a minimum wage commission shall inquire into the 
rates of wages paid to such employees and establish wage boards in trades im 
which wages are found to be unduly low. Upon the recommendation of such 
a board, the commission may then fix the minimum wage in the trade. 
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satisfactory, at t of maintaining the nor- 
mal American st f Mr. Frank H. Streight- 
off. He places ! idequate to the main- 
tenance Of no smaller cities of the 
North, according ng American notions of 
decent living, Dr. ( pin places the figure at 
S800 or over to avoid the appearance 
of exaggeratior f S600. The most recent 
and probably ng the number of house- 
holds receiving mily income is contained 
in the reports t Commission. In the official 
abstract of th inufacturing and mining 
the public is inf ge annual family income in 
sixteen leading irge number of typical 
households, repr ties, native and foreign, were 
intensively stud report does not indicate what 
percentage of t is receive an annual income 
of less than S60 that no less than $1.3 per cent 
receive less than §$ ent receive less than $300. 
The annual ear f f families alone are lower. 
More than half 1 year, and ne arly two thirds 
earn less than $ I xamine the official abstract 
of the report on ¥ find even more depressing 
conditions. Of 5,82 g in typi il congested blocks 
in New York, ¢ . Boston, Cleveland, Buffalo 
and Milwaukee, ned on an average only $475. 
No less than 72 \ le number earned less than 
$600 a year, and | less than $400. The average 
annual earnings ; in the households studied and 
reported in t! rrants in manufacturing and 
mining were $304 6.4 per cent of them earned less 
than $200 a 4 nnual earnings of the 2,595 
females eighteer ver working for wages and 
reported in the ts in cities were $239. No 
less than 67.9 1 under $300 a year, and 44.8 
per cent earned r With these latest official 
figures in mind ent and inte nsity of underpay- 
ment, we are pr Mr. Streightoff’s estimate that at 
least five million than $600 a year for their 


labor. Not all of ids of families, but on the other 
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hand, there must be many thousands of single women who are not 
receiving half of $600, and probably are quite as unable to main 
tain normal American living conditions as the head of a household 
earning under $600. Mr. Streightoff writes in no controversial 
spirit, but he does not conceal his belief that the current wage for 
unskilled labor is too low to meet the requirements of a decent 
standard. He finds abundant evidence of families deteriorating 
physically because of insufficient income, and even where the wage 
suffices for food, clothing and shelter, little or nothing remains to 
meet the wants of the intellectual and spiritual life. In the light 
4 


of these and other recent investigations into the standard of living 


Al 
+ 


among the industrial pepulation of the United States, the f: 


crit 
that a very consid rable numb r of workpeople are now employed 
in the United States at less than an American standard-of-living 
wage may be regarded as sufficiently established. 

The final consideration with respect to the legal protection of 
the American standard-of-living by means of minimum wage legis 
lation, is its appropriateness to the existing situation. The mini 
mum wage in itself is not unfamiliar. It is a standard feature of 
trade-unionism, and involves no new principle. It restricts some 
what the field of competition, but does not disturb the foundations 
of the competitive system. The select committee on home work 
of the British House of Commons reported in 1908: “Your com 
mittee are of opinion that it is quite as legitimate to establish by 
legislation a minimum standard of remuneration as it is to establish 
such a standard of sanitation, cleanliness, ventilation, air-space, 
and hours of work.” The economic reasoning underlying proposals 
to establish minimum standards of remuneration and conditions of 
employment generally is familiar to economists, and requires no 
further elaboration in this place. The student who desires 
pursue further the economic argument in favor of the minimum 
standard of remuneration in particular should consult the Webbs’ 
Industrial Democracy, part III, chap. iii. 

The immediate direct effect of the establishment of a minimum 
standard-of-living wage would be to put an end to the employment 
of normal adult workers at lower rates. Not ev ry wage-earner 
who had been employed at lower rates would necessarily be deprived 
of employment, nor would the wage of every such wage-earner 


to 


*§$§ d.e. and f; pp. 749-788 of 1902 ed. Cf. F. W. Taussig, Principles of 
Economics, ch. 56, § 5; ch. 57, § § 6, 7; vol. IT, pp. 297-302, 316-322 
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is no single American standard of living today. There are several 
standards of living among the industrial population of the United 
States, and in consequence a tendency towards an occupational 
division of labor between different races. The Immigration Com- 
mission reports in the volume first cited above, that 59.6 per cent 
of the negro families intensively studied received under $500 a 
year, 41.6 per cent of the foreign born received under $500 a year, 
whereas only 19 per cent of the native born of foreign father 
(mostly of races from the Northwest of Europe rather than from 
the Southeast, as is the case with most of the recent immigrants), 
nd 15.7 per cent of the native born of native white father received 
ider $500 a year. To attempt to establish the principle of an 
American standard-of-living wage for alien races of distinctly 
lower standards and lower efficiency, would probably result in the 
exclusion of many aliens from employment within the country. It 
would also result in the exclusion of most of the negroes from the 
occupations in which the wage should be adjusted to the efficiency 
of the native whites. 

Yet one of the most striking facts indicated by a comparison of 
the earnings of the races in different industries is that within 
certain limits earning capacity is more the outcome of industrial 
opportunity than of racial efficiency. This fact becomes evident 
when the average weekly earnings of the members of a single race 
in the cotton or woolen and worsted goods industries, as reported 
in the official abstract of the Immigration Commission’s report on 
immigrants in manufactures and mining, are compared with the 
earnings of the same race in other industries. The Lithuanians, 
for example, earn an average of $12.24 weekly in the manufacture 
of agricultural implements and vehicles, $11.60 in clothing, $13.60 
in copper mining and smelting, $9.87 in furniture, $12.89 in iron 
and steel, $11.98 in iron-ore mining, $9.50 in leather, $12.85 in 
oil refining, $10.87 in shoes, $10.67 in sugar refining, but only 
$7.86 in cotton and $7.97 in woolen and worsted goods manufac- 
turing. <A legal minimum wage would apparently be of advantage 
in promoting a better distribution of such immigrants among our 
various industries. 

The indirect economic effects of the establishment of a minimum 
standard-of-living wage may be mentioned summarily. First. the 
establishment by legislation of a minimum standard-of-living wae 


would make available to the poorest and most helpless of the labor 
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ing populatio1 tages obtained by the better-to- 
do and str« iation. Well-conducted, 
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giving its 1 ble to their condition.  Al- 
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employable { ! checking the increase of 
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The ultimate consequences of a legal minimum wage are not so 


certain. The legal protection of the standard of living cannot 
the general level of wages. In the 


directly bring about a rise in 


first instance, it can affect only the wage-carners who are earning 


less than the minimum. To such as these it offers the hope of em 
plovment at the standard-ef-living wage. It cannot guarante 
such employment. In the long run wages must depend upon ef 
ficiency. Temporarily, by the establishment of a legal minimum 
workpeople may be able to secure a higher wage than they ar 
worth. In the long run, however, unless they increase their output 


to correspond to their increased income, they | 


to the community what the community is undertaking to pay 


will not be wort 


them The state which assumes the responsibility for the es 
I 


tablishment of a minimum wage must also assume the responsibility 


for the establishment of a minimum standard of efficiency. 
Minimum wage legislation and industrial education must go hand 
in hand together. In such a country as the United States it may 
also be necessary to restrict the supply of labor of the lower 
grades. The establishment of a legal minimum wage would of 
he influx of laborers of low 


flux of l: bore rs of low 


itself tend somewhat to obstruct t 
efficiency; but the otherwise unrestricted in 


ficiency would also tend to obstruct the maintenance of a mini 


mum wage at the native standard-of-living level. Probably some 


further means of restricting immigration would be necessary. It 
must not be forgotten, too, that a minimum wage law cannot cure 
the evils that arise from the foolish spending of incomes, small or 


great. Some immediate protection, however, for the American 
standard of living is necessary, and an appropriate means is the 
establishment by legislation of a minimum wage. 
A. N. Hotcomne. 
Harvard University. 
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sumption made by economists that the banks do not lend their 
deposits. Of course, a bank does not lend its deposits in the 
sense that the deposit account becomes smaller after the loan is 
made. But loans are not left on deposit with the lending bank 
in the manner ordinarily assumed. While borowers usu ully main 
tain a deposit account with the bank, if they are regular customers, 
the loan usually involves a withdrawal approximately equal to 
the loan. The withdrawal is somewhat delayed by the use of 
checks, but bankers estimate that these delays cannot be figured 
is very significant in lessening the total withdrawal following 
i loan. <As indicated later, the bankers seem to underestimate the 
significance of this phase of the loan, but the economists have 
grossly overestimated it. The amount of loans left on deposit 
with the lending bank seems to have been assumed to underlie the 
high ratio of loans and deposits to reserve money. 

This high ratio of loans and deposits to reserves might, indeed, 
exist in the absence of the use of checks or bank notes. If a de 
positor A placed $100,000 of lawful money with bank A, $75,000 
of this money might be loaned and $25,000 retained as reserve 
against the $100,000 of deposits. The amount might be either 
checked out soon after the loan was made or taken out at once. 
Assuming that the loan were made on a ninety-day note, the funds 
withdrawn would, in the meantime, be used as means of payment 
by the borrower; and the creditors of the borrower would deposit 
the $75,000, or a large part of it, with Banks B, C, and D. Thus 
deposits in the banking system as a whole would be increased by 
approximately the amount of the loan. These additional deposits 
do not rest largely in the lending bank. The $75,000 of funds 
thus redeposited might again be loaned, with the exception of the 
amount required for reserve, and again redeposited, each time 
increasing deposits in the banking system as a whole by approxi 
mately the amount of the loans. Within the ninety days the 
operation might occur several times, so that $100,000 might, by 
its repeated use, serve in running up both loans and deposits four to 
eight times the amount of funds involved in the original deposit. 
On April 28, 1909, individual deposits for all the banks in th 
country amounted to $13,814,500,000. Loans and discounts 
were $9,924,800,000, whereas specie and currency in bank amount 


ed to only $1,429,900,000. For the national banks, individual de- 
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posits were $4 , $4,662,000,000; and cash in 
bank only S$ banks as a whole, the total 
individual de} the lawful money in bank, while 
for the nat il deposits equal 5 times the 
lawful money 
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Whether o1 t largely of loans was a question 
of controversy r W. C. Webster and Bank Com- 
missioner A. M. ‘ klal . in a series of articles appear- 
ing in the “J nomy,” Vol. XVII. In regard 
to Professor W f ts, Commissioner Young says: 

“Yet agai that most people overlook the 
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loan. I am ¢ his statement. It will at least 
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he is of the | \ lo not borrow money to keep 
it on depos! fice will show that not 25 
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“Mr. Yo r in vain for a climax to his 
caustic criti . when he says that my state- 
ment that 8 t bank deposits are created by 
loans shows ‘ f America how absolutely ig 
norant,’ I an s.’ This is really amusing. I 
will simply 1 [ villing to risk the doom of being 
consigned to nce by the above assertion.” 
(Journal of | \ 17, p. 468.) 


It is clear oner was correct in so far as 
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an analysis of the operation of the individual banks is concerned. 
If Professor Webster meant that his statement should be applic | 
to the account of an individual bank he would have been unal 
upon the assumption made, to explain prope rly the profits ol 
bank note issue. 

If we neglect for the moment the small amount of deposits con 
sisting of loans not withdrawn, a bank’s lending resources are 
mainly increased from day to day by an increase in total deposits 
It makes little difference whether these deposits consist of checks 
or other funds which are readily turned into reserves at the end 
of the day. The checks likewise serve, as deposits, the same pur 
pose in offsetting the day’s check withdrawals that would have 
been served by lawful money. In so far as loans result in the 
withdrawal of the funds borrowed, their increase from day to day 
will be definitely limited by the checks and other cash d posited, 
if the bank be conceived as regularly using all its available cash 
resources in making loans. 

Loans and investments must be so limited, however, that there 
will always be present the lawful reserve against deposits. For 
the central reserve city only, approximately three fourths of the 
total cash deposited may be loaned or invested, on account of the 
reserve requirement. If, however, the cash in hand is the bank’s 
own issue of bank notes, $100,000 of notes will be sufficient to 
support $100,000 of loans, assuming the loans to be, at the same 
time, withdrawals of the bank’s funds. With a clear conception 
of the accounting operations of the individual bank, it becomes 
clear why bank notes will not, for the issuing bank, expand loans, 
through economy in reserves, by several times the amount issued 
The treatment of bank notes in monetary theory presents many 
peculiarities. It is common to find, in a theoretical study, state 
ments that bank notes are like checks and have no other effect on 
the supply of money than checks have. Even the American Bank 
ers Association, at its meeting over a year ago, recommended that 
there be placed no limit on the issue of bank notes by the Reserv 
Association of America, assuming that there would be no resulting 
inflation because bank notes are like checks and are used only 
where they are required to carry on business at the current level 
of prices determined presumably by the cost of production of 
gold. While there may be a grain of truth in the similarity of 
bank notes and checks, their real significance lies in the difference 
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than the amount of notes issued, while at the same time the lending 


power of all the banks will be increased by several! times the amour 


it 


notes so issued. 


lt may be Tit ted at this pol that wl ile the business h il ts ol 
thie community in regard to on use of banking facilities are 


such as to limit the usefulness of checks at any given time, so do 
they also limit the use of bank notes. The difference, however, 


s tl t iv rally LCCE ptable money is displaced by checks as bank 

ing faciliti ies become more widely used, while bank notes may at 

iny time displace greenbacks, gold certificates, silver certificates 
! other forms of currency, of denominations of $5 or more. The 

following table will show the extent to which other forms of cur- 

rency are in circulation outside of banks, and may be subject to 
placement "a bank notes: 


Paper Money Circulated 


In Circulation* In Banks’ Outside of Banks 
U. S. Notes $338,450,395 $236,080,193 $102,390,202 
old Certificates 802,754,199 168,728,950 334,025,249 
Silver 478,597 .238 178,042,978 $00.53 4,260 
Bank Notes 683,659,535 “108,652,478 575,007 


*See Report of the Secretary of the Treasury, 1910, p. 142. 

See Report of the Comptroller of the Currency, 1910, p. 57, covering 7,145 
national banks and 15,950 state banks. 

Only $41,743,931 of this amount was in national bank 

If bank notes were expanded in volume, and the United States 
notes, gold certificates, silver certificates, and other forms of 
currency subject to displacement through issues of bank notes 
were to find lodgment in reserves, the total issue might reach ap 
proximately $1,200,000,000 equalling the amount which the Ald 
rich plan provides may be issued by the Reserve Association of 
America before a 5 per cent tax is levied on increases in notes out 
standing. It is of consequence to note that much of this expansion 
in notes could take place whether these notes were made reserve 
money or not. Total reserves would be increased, however, by be 
tween $100,000,000 and $200,000,000 through authorizing banks 
to count bank notes as reserve, because something like this amount 
is regularly held as assets in the banks and the notes so held could 
then count as reserves. 

But the loan credit relation certainly has a significance for the 
individual bank in connection with the deposit relation. Through 
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month. For each increase of one per cent in the tax, the expense 
would increase by $83.33, so that at the beginning of the third 
month the tax would become prohibitive by an increase of the ex 
pense above the gross income. A bank does not redeem its circu 
lation, on an average, so often as once per year, and consequently 
the expense of taking out and redeeming the Aldrich-Vrecland cir 
ition would probably be somewhat higher and the profits of the 
first and second month somewhat smaller than indicated here. 

The assumption made above that notes can be immediately 
put into use is not accurately true. The table on the following 
page shows the extent to which bank notes are held as assets in 
the United States for the dates indicated. 

Although the above figures show the extent to which bank notes 
ure an expense to the banking system as a whole, by reason of 
their non-reserve character or by reason of the fact that they are 
not constantly kept in circulation, they do not signify greatly for 
the purposes of the calculation of a given bank. The individual 
bank has approximately the same amount of bank notes on hand 
regardless of whether or not it has issued notes of its own. =" C 
notes coming in as deposits are many times greater in volume 
then the bank notes which any one bank issues. Consequently a 
small bank would not find it particularly advantageous to under 
take to make room for its own notes by trying to redeem the notes 
of other banks. The large central reserve city bank can afford 
this, but the small bank can not. This appears from the table 
above. The means employed by the small bank to get its notes 
into circulation are merely the retention of lawful money deposited 
ind the passage of bank notes over the counter. 


te in this connection that our 


It is of further importance to no 
system of redemption adds further to the expense incurred because 
the notes must be sent to the redemption agency at Washington 
in order to secure their redemption in lawful money. The redeem 
ing bank must forego the use of the funds in transit during the 
week or two weeks elapsing between the time of shipping and the 
time of receiving the redemption money. When the transportation 
charges are added to this loss, it may be seen why the individual 
bank does not regularly redeem the notes of other banks, which it 
may hold.? But there is another phase of the interbank relations 

7One of the large banks in Chicago, with deposits of over $100,000,000, ha 
regularly about $200,000 of notes in transit to or from Washington. It must 
pay the transportation expense and forego the use of this amount of funds. 


nal Banks he 


CHICAGO 


ld as Assets. 


Bills of | 


Vault other | Per 
loney Banks | Cent 
| 
R70 AGT $761 | 9 
82,926 926 1.1 
85,212 1189 | 13 
4 85,269 1,068 1.2 
7 §2,899 1,318 1.5 
7 83,542 1296 | 1.5 
22 1.555 
80,372 1513 | 18 
78,735 1,610 2.0 
. S68 1,201 1.7 
f 7 363 1.8 
75.185 1442 1.9 
73,555 | 23 
72,595 91 5. 1.6 
7 154 756 1.1 
739 1.2 
5.770 766 | Ld 
( S4 891 1.3 
Unitrep States 
Bills of | 
Vault other Per 
Money Banks | Cent 
108 $10,329 1.6 
R78.957 44.062 | 5.0 
876,640 41,743 | 48 
851,685 41,548 4.8 
900,567 40,450 4.5 
924 45.413 4.9 
929, 43,815 4.7 
$91.29 40,204 4.5 
844,924 40,063 4.7 
826,389 37,994 1.6 
898,63 37,313 4.2 
886,499 37,481 4.2 
486 38,062 4.2 
882,664 37,905 4.3 
} 
724,179 28,676 | 3.9 
683,983 27,763 4.1 
719,691 28,100 3.9 
732,8¢ 31,240 | 42 


Jan. 31 
Mar. 29 
J ne 
Sept 
1909 
Feb. 
Apr. 2& 
June 2 
Sept 
Nov. 1 
1908 
Feb. 14 
May | 
July l 
sept. 2 
Nov. 2 
1907 
Tan t 
Mar. 2 
May 
Aug. 2 
191 
Jan. 31 
Mar. 2 
June 3 
Sept. 1 
| 
Feb 
Apr. 28 
June 2 
sept 
Nov 16 
1908 
Feb. 14 
May 14 
July 5 
Sept. 28 
Nov, 27 
1907 
Jan. 26 7 
Mar. 22 
May 2( 
Aug. 22 
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which counts in this connection. The small bank having a corres 


pondent in a reserve or central reserve city can get rid of its 1 


dundant or worn-out notes by sending them to the city correspond 
ent where the deposit will draw 2 per cent interest. If the reserve 
city bank has a ce pe sit with t} e central reserve city bank, it can 
likewise dispose of its redundant or worn-out notes by s} ipping 


them to the central reserve city bank where t] ey will count in the 
form of deposits, as reserve for the depositing bank, and yield 2 
per cent interest. Consequently, the burden of redemption falls 
upon a few large reserve and central reserve cities. In the vear 

ding October 31, 1910, the total of notes redeemed was S504.- 
151.186. of which $104.991.200 were fit for circulation and hence 
were returned to the issuing banks. Of this total, $230,886,000 
came from New York City, $68,051,000 from Chicago, and $32,- 
$64,500 came from the following eight cities: New York, Chicago, 
Boston, Philadelphia, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Baltimore, and New 
Orleans. The conclusion is evident that the alternatives of the 
small bank make it unprofitable for it to incur the expense incident 
to redemption. The large city finds itself a dumping ground for 
worn-out or redundant bank notes. If it did not send these notes 
to Washington, its reserves would become burdened with this vol- 
ume of bank notes. It would also be passing out to its customers 
dirty rags, as they are called, which the country banks have 
forwarded to their correspondent. While the large city banks get 
even, to some extent, when the country bank calls for currency in 
the fall of the vear, it is only a few months before the return flow 
of these notes begins. 


In this process of redemption the individual banks do not have 


their own notes retired except by their own consent. If the notes 
sent for redemption are worn out, the redemption is accomplished 
bv the use of the 5 7 r cent redemption fund: and while the is 


suing bank whose notes are redeemed must replenish its 5 per cent 
fund by the amount of the redemption. it receives in a few days 
new notes for those ré deemed. If it wishes to retire its own notes 


it may do so by placing with the Comptroller of the 


Currency 
lawful money equal in amount to the notes to be retired. It 
may then withdraw the bonds. But as long as the bonds remain 
on deposit. the re lemntion process : mounts anlw te 4 ehift in th, 


position of the notes. The issuing bank loses the use of the amount 


redeemed during the time elapsing between its replenishing of 
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i | egal Available 
t Per cent? Per cent! 
16.88 22.81 
17.07 22.57 
16.96 23.83 
16.97 23.94 
17.00 23.95 
17.08 24.58 
17.34 25.09 
17.63 25.92 
17.52 26.57 
17.63 26.07 
17.60 
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18.40 
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required reserves is a useful indication of how fully the banks 
employ their funds. The per cents over the past few years are 
given on previous page. 

These figures, showing the extent to which the banks are able 
to make use of their resources, are important as showing the 
significance to banks of loanable funds or of additions to their 
loanable cash resources. During recent years the percentage of 
idle funds has been small. The figures on available reserve as 
compared with lawful reserve are significant because the difference 
is the total of country and reserve city bank deposits with their 
reserve agents above the amount which the law allows them to 
count as reserves. This difference has a bearing on the ex- 
planation of the profits from the issue of bank notes based on 
United States bonds, as shown below. In so far as the figures 
above bear on the profits to be secured from the issue of Aldrich- 
Vreeland bank notes, they show that the correction to the profit 
figures, because of the nonemployment of funds, is a small item, 
and, for the period of a panic when such notes would be issued, 
the correction can be practically neglected. 


Profits from Issues of Bond Secured Notes 


The explanation of the profits from the issue of national bank 
notes based on United States bonds is somewhat more complex, 
but the same theoretical analysis applies. The Comptroller of 
the Currency gave, in the annual report of 1910, the following 
figures in regard to the profits from an issue of $100,000 of bank 
notes based on Panama 2 per cent bonds of 1930: 


Receipts Deductions 
Interest on $100,000 of 2s of 1930....$2,000.00 Tax ... . $500.00 
- on $100,000 circulation at 69%. 6,000.00 ‘Expenses . 62.50 
Sinking TPund 27.58 
Gross receipt: $8,000.00 
Total . $590.08 


Interest at 6% on $101,005, the average cost of $109,000 of 2s of 
1930 for October, 1910.......... ‘ . 6,060.30 


Profit on circulation in excess of 6 per cent on the investment... . $1,349.62 


*The expense of $62.50 in the account above was in the Comptroller’s re- 
ports prior to 1903, divided into the following items: cost of redemption, 
$45; express charges, $3; plates, $7.50; agents’ fees, $7. 
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It is wort} te the assumptions made in the above 
calculation. I (1) that $100,000 of notes produces 
a gross in rate as that which would have been 
realized by 1 101,005 of lawful money spent in buying 
bonds; (2) t in amount of money for loans equal 
to the amount e., $100,000 supports $100,000 in 
loans; (3) tl t connected with $100,000 of notes 
was the $101,0¢ the government bonds; (4) that the 
price of gover not change except by the amount 
of the sinking that the rate of interest is constant. 

It has alre d out that bank notes are as good 
as lawful mor y may be passed over the counter 
instead of lawf thus serve to increase reserves. It 
has also been sidering the approximation to full 
use, which ban to make of funds deposited or originat- 
ing with them greatly in error to assume that a bank 
can make ap} good use of $100,000 of bank notes 
as it could n 0,000 of lawful money. In so far as this 
is true, the ba ut $100,000 of notes based on United 
States bonds, ise of the $1,005 or the premium 
on these bonds 

It loses, ther h income as it might have secured 
through an er s amount. The Comptroller’s figures 
are in error o tent that he assumes $100,000 to serve 
the bank in | $100,000, whereas it probably serves in 
making about re loans, since it is true that 
the borrower vithdraw at once all of the funds bor- 
rowed, and t k is drawn, it serves to delay the 
withdrawal uw posited. If the rate of interest is 6 per 
cent, the bar gross income on an amount of loans 
which might | the use of $1,005, or possibly 6 per 
cent on appr $1,340. If this fact alone were con- 
sidered, one ¥ tified in saying that the Comptroller’s 
estimated profit high, since the bank lost more income in 
the sacrifice of f a certain amount of money than he 
assumed it to |! 

The Compt: ated rate of net profits raises the ques- 
tion as to what it is. Is it the $1,005, the use of 
which the bank : 1? Or is it the total cost of United 


States bonds? S Comptroller leaves cut of the compu- 


| 
| 
| 
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tation the risk of holding United States bonds, he would have 
been more logical in assuming that the investment was the $1,005 
of premium. There would, in this case, be a petty investment and 
a small return, although a very high rate of return. The Comp 
troller, however, figures the return on the amount spent for bonds 
over what the return would have been if the notes had not been 
issued. The intention is to show the differential accruing to the 
bank by reason of the transaction. But it is not appropriate 
to regard that as a return on the investment in United States 
bonds. 

It is, however, in the fourth assumption involved in the Comp- 
troller’s figures that the chief error in calculation of expense is 
made. The Comptroller’s figures were probably made with the 
expectation that the bankers would make due allowance for the 
risk involved in the purchase of government bonds. The bankers 
in the large cities, who are accustomed to shifting security in- 
vestments, are apparently most affected by this consideration. 
The name of a government bond carries with it, for the great 
majority, the idea of security; but the large bankers who are 
familiar with the fiscal operations of the government and are ac 
customed to dealing in government bonds have found them a: 
investment of unusual risk. For years there has been much talk 
of reform in the methods of note issue and this has added to the 
risk of holding government bonds. If an officer of a large bank 
is asked why he does not issue more bank notes the reply will 
usually be that he does not wish to risk such a large per cent of 
the bank’s capital in government bonds. A glance at Plate No. 12 
of the Financial Diagrams of the National Monetary Commission 
will show how violently the price of government bonds has fluctu- 
ated. When the United States 2s began to take the place 
of the United States 4s as a basis of circulation in 1900, the 
latter in two years fell 414 points. As the supply of Panama 2s 
became more plentiful, the price of those due in 1930 fell from 
10834 in 1902 to 1007%% in 1908. The fall of the government 2s 
in 1908 was partly due to the fact that other bonds began to be 
accepted in large amounts as security for United States deposits. 
This low point reached in the early part of 1908 was followed by 
a rapid increase in bank notes as shown by Table No. $ and 
the diagram. The low price of bonds increased the estimated 
profit resulting from issue and likewise caused an increase in the 


; 
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ratio of n banks of the country as shown 
in the diag govern) t bonds has resulted 
partly f1 largely from a realization 
of the ris Tl fiscal policy since 
and inclu Secretary Shaw has also 
been an fluctuation of government 
bonds i Lp] oximately indicated 
by the ; t shown in the Comp- 
troller’s bove that the risk was more 
sensibly { l ; indicated by Plate No. 
6 of the D Monetary Commission, where 
* is show s since 1904 has been com- 
paratively rve cities. The risk involved 
in the pu : bonds has been compared by 
Professor \ that involved in the purchase of 
West Shor ten other investment bonds. His 
conclusio1 s: “Instead of providing the 
stablest of n the investor’s point of view, 
governme ( least stable among the bonds 
for whic] ; This expense, however, is 
one t] at ¢ in only be in licated, as in the 
figures of ng in a higher rate of profit 
necessary 

The low t bonds since 1904 has resulted 
in a largy f bank notes and their ratio to 
capital st ller’s estimated profits are based 
on the assu tant rate of interest, they show 
admirably vernment bon Is has stimulated 
the issue « liagram on the following pages 
show the 1 system as a whole. 

While t ta were taken from the Comptrol 
ler’s annu orrectly represent profits from 
issue, it is he relation between the price of 
governmer n bank note currency. As the 
rate of int th bove profit calculations was 6 
per cent | ited profit varies directly with 
the price ¢ f 1930. 

The follo show the reason for the expansion 
of bank 1 ntry and the reserve city banks 

®* Journal Apr., 1911, p. 285. 
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Taste No. 8. 


Estimated Profits and Notes Outstanding 


B Cc Notes secured A 
Notes secured by lawful 
by U. S. bonds money 
Per cent . (000,000 (000,000 Ratio of Cireu 
Profit omitted) omitted ) lation to Capital 
1902 Nov. .696 $341.7 $43.7 47.1 
Dec. 175 342.1 42.8 
1903 Jan. 689 340.6 13.4 
Feb. 761 338.7 14.1 45.8 
Mch. S815 338.3 44.2 
Apr. .897 347.6 43.6 45.6 
May 935 363.6 42.9 
June 921 372.3 41.4 48.3 
July S74 377.6 39.7 
Aug. 879 3380.1 338.5 
Sept. 713 379.5 40.9 19.8 
Oct. 833 3380.6 39.0 
Nov. 851 383.0 38.0 19.6 
Dec. 925 387.3 37.9 
1904 Jan. 954 387.7 39.2 19.7 
Feb. 1.016 390.4 40.0 bait 
Mch. 989 395.6 39.3 50.3 
Apr. 941 397.8 39.3 
May 1.013 407.3 38.7 eta 
| June 1.004 412.8 36.5 52.1 
July 1.014 415.0 35.2 
Aug. 1.028 $17.4 35.1 
Sept. 1.013 422.0 34.1 3.4 
Oct. 1.009 424.5 $2.7 ston 
Nov. 1.041 427.9 32.7 54 
Dec. 1.047 431.8 32.9 
1905 Jan. 1.035 435.8 31.6 54.6 
Feb. 1.000 438.4 30.8 
Mch., 1.023 444.9 31.1 55.1 
\pr. 1.007 $49.1 32.1 
May 1.032 $56.2 $2.1 6.3 
June 1.055 462.7 33.0 
July 1.021 471.6 32.4 . 
\ug. 1.067 475.8 33.4 
| Sept. 1.045 451.7 34.7 
Oct. 1.123 190.0 34.5 
Nov. 1.156 197.6 35.7 60.1 
Dee. 1.159 504.8 36.1 ; 
1906 Jan. 1.158 506.4 36.9 61.1 
Feb. 1.160 509.2 41.6 
Mch. 1.092 §12.2 42.4 
Apr. 1.093 514.4 42.2 61.7 
May 1.126 516.0 43.1 ; 
June 1.119 517.8 43.2 61.8 
July 1.081 516.6 44.9 
Aug. 1.011 524.4 45.4 
Sept. 982 527.8 46.1 62.0 
: Oct. 1.056 536.9 46.2 
Nov. 547.0 46.4 63.3 
Dec. 549.3 46.9 oe 
1907 Jan. $49.7 46.5 63.3 
Feb. 549.7 46.6 
Mch. 547.6 49.6 63.2 
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62.0 


61.6 


Table No. 4 will 
ion to capital in New York 


er reserve cities, and the 
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Notes secured A 
by lawful | 
omitted) 
Apr 249.7 
May 48.3 iz 
June 48.2 
July 48.4 
Aug 47.1 
Sept 17.9 
Oct 7 47.2 ae 
Nov. 46.1 
Dec. 13.4 46.7 66.7 
1908 Jan 53.5 tees 
Feb { 63.2 69.3 
8.8 67.6 
Apr 12.2 
May 7 73.7 67.3 
June 75.1 
July 66.7 66.8 
Aug 59.3 
Sept 48.6 66.6 
Oct 39.1 
Nov. 52.2 65.0 
1909 Jan. 416.3 Peres | 
Feb. 42.7 66.3 
Mech. 38.3 
Apr. 34.2 68.1 
May 31.9 
June 7 30.2 68.4 
July 27.8 
Aug 26.6 
Sept. 26.8 69.6 
Oct. 25.6 ai 
Nov 26.4 70.0 
Dec 27.0 
1910 Jan 28.5 69.5 
Feb { 30.6 
Mch 31.9 68.8 
Apr 30.2 
May 90.5 
June 7.9 68.4 
July 27 
Aug. 30 
Sept . 32 67.3 
Oct 33.5 
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Sept. 6, 1904 
Aug. 25, 1905 
Sept. 4, 1906 
Aug. 22, 1907 
Sept. 23, 1908. 
Sept. 1, 1909 
Sept. 1, 1910 
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irculation to Capital. 


New York, 


Chicago, Other 
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St. Louis Cities Banks 
38.0 51.4 59.1 
49.5 55.2 62.8 
17.8 59.6 66.5 
46.7 58.2 66.8 
51.6 64.9 71.6 
= 67.8 75.9 
14.8 64.3 } 75.6 
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banking act. New York City has the facilities, through its rela- 
ition to speculation, for placing idle funds into use. It also has a 
close relation to the foreign money markets where it frequently 
lends freely. As the remoteness from New York City increases, 
the difficulty in the employment of idle funds increases. Conse- 
quently, the national banks in the country do not find it possible 
to turn the daily surplus in reserves to the loan or investment ac- 
count. In so far as the country banker has constantly more idle 
funds, he has a profitable alternative use through his issues of 
bank notes. Perhaps it would be more nearly right to say that 
the irregularity of the employment of funds in the country finds 
its expression in an increase in the deposits with the reserve 
agent in excess of the amount that can be employed there. As 
the rate of interest on any funds becomes low, the profits of issue 
increase. By investing in government bonds and notes and 
depositing the notes with his correspondent the country banker 
gets 4 per cent on idle funds. The loss of 2 per cent on the 
premium is a small subtraction from the gross income. If a 
country banker counts on having an average of 8 per cent of 
his deposits in idle funds, it would pay him to take out notes when 
otherwise it might be unprofitable. That is, bank notes are a 
good investment for idle funds when 4 per cent may be secured 
with a negligible loss on premiums. But more important than this 
consideration is the keener realization ky the larger bankers of 
the risk involved in buying government bonds. ‘The government 
bond brokers of New York send to the country banker the figures 
in regard to profits on note issue. He accepts them without 
suspecting that the rulings of the Secretary of the Treasury or 
some currency reform may cause a loss on the securities. The 
figured profits seem small but the country banker deals in small 
profits and takes them when they are offered. He sees a small 
profit with practically no risk. 

The large banker also uses the argument that he does not wish 
to have all of his capital invested in United States bonds. In 
the regular course of business, his investment in securities other 
than United States bonds materially exceeds the capital stock 
of the bank. As there is a prejudice in the banking community 
against excessive investments in securities, the large bankers find 
the funds regarded as available for security investment employed 
in the purchase of securities, whose ownership is more significant 
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pressed for funds could afford to issue such notes in times of 
stress if it were required to purchase the bonds upon which they 
were based. 

A glance at Plate No. 6 of the Financial Diagrams of the Na- 
tional Monetary Commission, which shows a large increase of bank 
notes during the panic of 1907, seems to furnish evidence con 
tradictory to the theory here proposed. The increase in note is 
sues here indicated resulted from the plan pursued by the Treas- 
ury in coming to the relief of the money market. United States 
bonds held to secure United States deposits were released upon 
condition that they be used to increase the bank note circulation, 
and the banks so favored were allowed to substitute other securities 
to secure these government deposits. Finally, three per cent 
certificates of indebtedness with circulation privilege were sold 
to the banks and the purchase money redeposited with them. It 
was this stimulus which resulted in the sudden increase of bank 
notes in the reserve and central reserve cities. ‘These causes, how 
ever, had been in operation since the fall of 1905 as will be in- 
dicated by Plate No. 6 of the Financial Diagrams. Secretary 
Shaw initiated at this time a new interpretation of the federal 
law formerly supposed to require United States bonds as security 
for government deposits. His interpretation allowed the use of 
other than United States bonds as security for deposits. This 
released some government bonds, and in New York and other large 
cities there was an immediate response in a larger circulation, 
as already indicated. The Comptroller, however, has not under 
taken to compute the profits of note issues in 1907, and the cir- 
cumstances of the case do not permit of a very definite analysis. 
It seems fairly profitable, however, to get 3 per cent on money due 
for 3 per cent certificates, and at the same time to secure addi- 
tional note issues equal to the amount of 3 per cent notes so 
purchased. Some of the increase in bank note circulation in 1907 
was based on borrowed bonds. Although rates paid for the use 
of these securities were not published, the competitive rate would 
tend to offset the profits to be secured from the circulation. The 
method is particularly advantageous because notes thus secured 
increased the lending power of the issuing bank. 

The argument here set forth in regard to the profits of issue 
applies to the national bank notes under the banking and currency 
laws, which now prevail in this country. The explanation of the 
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signifi t 1 bank or by such an or- 
ganization \ssociation of America would 
require a fu | unduly lengthen this paper. 
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THEORIES OF PROGRESS 


The review which Professor Carver gave my Social Basis of Ri 
ligion’ was a model of sympathy and courtesy, and I would be the 
last person to find fault with it. There is, however, a fundamental 
difference between his views and mine that we shall all gain having 
clearly defined. My view is an economic interpretation of 
progress, while Professor Carver’s is a biologic interpretation 
That he is an economist may obscure this, but the reader should 
notice that he quotes Spencer, not Mill, when he states ultimate 
principles. Our difference may be put in another way by saying 
that he is interested in Race Progress, while I am interested in 
Social Adjustment. I presume he will say that the two cannot be 
separated, that the one involves the other. ‘This connection, I 
admit, in so far as it concerns ultimate adjustment to a distant 
Utopia, but not as regards that actual adjustment open to any 
race under given conditions. Americans can become adjusted to 
present America without race progress. Such an adjustment is 
wholly economic, and does not demand elimination or race evolu- 
tion. I have not said that at the beginning of the historical epoch 
man was vastly inferior physically, socially and morally to what 
he had been in some previous epoch, but that during the historical 
epoch he has become socially and morally inferior to what he was 
when this epoch began. The fall, as I see it, was first economic, 
then social, moral and religious, in turn. It has thus involved 
every phase of social life, but without serious physical effects. 

The conventional theory may picture the prehistoric state of 
man as confined to a single epoch, with which a later degenerate 
condition revealed by history is contrasted. This is not my view. 
I have conceived even this prehistoric condition as one involving a 
long evolution. There was no moment when primitive man was 
in an economic “Garden of Eden,” but every element of this pic- 
ture at some time had its influence on the evolution of man. Ani- 
mals, fruits, grains, metals, and favorable products and conditions, 
each in turn, acted on man and helped in his elevation. They 
came in a series that gave the net result of a “Garden of Eden” 
without its actuality. It is the form of the picture, not its con- 
tent, that is wrong. There is no need of discarding it if we think 
of it in terms not of creation, but of evolution. Historically 


*See American Economic Review, Dec., 1911, p. 790 
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enables the yearly income of each family to be raised from $500 to 
$600. One of two results can follow. Each man can work less 
than before and maintain the old standard, or he can put out th 
same energy as before and have a higher standard. If he puts out 
less energy, there will be a slump in his social standards; if he puts 
out the same or more energy, a rise in these standards will follow. 
The adjustment taking place in either case springs from a social 
and not from a biological change. If the social standard is raised 
to meet the new economic situation, new acquired characters must 
be formed: if the social standard is lowered, some of the old ac 
quired characters are lost. Every improving economic situation 
brings this choice. Some men take one and sink, while others take 
the other and rise. Social degeneration is thus a constant menace 
in an advancing society. Either new characters and higher stand- 
ards must be acquired, or degeneration sets in reducing the vitality 
of the group. 

The problem then is: Can this new situation be met by the 
acquisition of new social characters or must a biologic evolution 
be put in operation? The answer again raises the issue between 
the economic and the biologic interpretations of progress. The 
premises of the biologic progress need not be restated. The ele 
ments of the economic interpretation, however, demand elucida 
tion. The series of steps from economic improvement to social 
adjustment are: more industrial activity, a higher standard of 
life, more will powér, greater moral vigor and increased religious 
enthusiasm. This series divided itself into two parts: the strictly 
economic changes with which each epoch of progress starts, and 
the thought changes that grow out of them. Thought changes 
differ from the economic in that they are psychic and not ma- 
terial; but they are similar in that being acquired they do not 
demand biologic improvement. The whole series from social de 
generation to social adjustment may be completed without any 
alteration in innate characters. For each stage of economic im- 
provement there is a group of acquired characters that must be 
imposed to secure social adjustment. Social evolution must follow 
economic improvement, or social degeneration sets in. It is this 
fact that brings social morality and social religion in harmony 
with economics, making material and religious progress a part of 
one scheme. 
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I recently asked a prominent social worker whether biologic or 
economic arguments were the more effective in checking the de 
generation. His reply was that physical degeneration and its 
consequences would arouse a reaction in public opinion that econ 
omic arguments could not effect. Striking pictures of decadent 
classes can be visualized, and through them the emotions are so 
aroused as to prevent their perpetuation. The weakness of this 
irgument is the same as that of philanthrophy. Sympathy is 
on the side of the weak, and when their suffering is vividly por- 
trayed relief is usually forthcoming. It, however, acts intermit 
tently and not enough relief is given to rehabilitate the sufferer. 
Half support is socially worse than no support, and yet this half 
support is all that philanthropy is able to evoke. And so it will 
he with the horrid pictures that biologie reforms rs set k to em 
ploy. No doubt some forms of elimination can be set in operation 
in this way. But they will only be against the horrors of pictur 
esque degeneration, and not against its underlying causes. So long 
as the economic mill grinds a new grist of degenerates in each 
generation, the elimination of a few Juke families will be of no 
avail. 

The economic basis for the elimination of dependency does not 
rest on present physical horrors nor on the prophecy of world 
wide disaster at distant dates. The line between those to be per 
petuated and those to be cut off is the line of self-support. The 
criminal, the vicious, and the pauper cost the public each vear 
more than their full support would cost. It seems like a prodigious 
undertaking to withdraw this class permanently from society, but 
the burdens they create would thus be reduced and the stimulus of 
progress would be instantly felt. It is only the economic argu 
ment against exploitation, woman’s degradation and the half 
support of defectives that is effective: and reformers must resort 
to it for all deep-seated reforms. Biology may startle, and philan- 
thropy may occasionally bring us to tears, but they have no cure 
for the underlying evils blocking human progress. 

The viewpoint of the preceding discussion is that of social ad 
justment and not of race progress. I have tried to show that 
through changes in acquired characters, social adjustment can be 
secured and degeneration removed. If, however, the doctrines 
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should tire of brutal elimination even more quickly if it were 
tried. There is a great difference between the soci lly idapted and 
thre socially suppressed, between the unfit and the expl ited, be 
tween preventing retardation and creating race progress. W% 
know how to aid cial ad ju tment and how to conserve hu 

life. For them we are responsible, and in their favor religion an 


mor lity She ul i he aroused, We do not vet know how to secu 


race progress, we should ther for ol ject to crude experiment 
il further biologic knowledge opens up sane methods of s« 
‘uring it. When we line up to what we know, we can bk gin te 


reach out to the unknown. 


r of the failure of Christianity to check degeneration 


Professor ( 


arver says “the larger and more influential the sect, 


the less succe ssfully has it met it.” He might also have said thi 
greater and more i fuential the civilization. the mor ipparent 
has its failure heen. These being the facts, what is the churc! 
to do? Shall it try to improve civilization so that it can meet 


the test of pros pe rity, or shall it extend Christianity so that it 
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become a universal religion? We know how to extend 
( hristianity. We can, if we will, make China a Christian nation 
Every needed element is well in hand; we require only time, money 
ind energy to bring about the desired change. Much of the diffi 


culty of conserving civilization is due to the limited area in which 


is supreme. A world civilization would be much more secure 
and the wavs to supplement its weakness would be much more 
apparent. 

There is, however, more than this back of my position. To 
increase knowledge is within the power of only a few rare men 
In the spread of knowledge every man can take part. Not to usy 
the missionary spirit, now active, would be a misfortune. To turn 
ordinary men from solved problems to biologie enigmas would 
be a crime. There never was a time when to do something useful 
Was as easy as at present; nor was there ever a time when to be 
truly original was as difficult. All the easy roads to immortality 
heve been trodden. Tliads. Plato’s Republics, Shake 
neare’s dramas and Kant’s Critiques can no longer he nicked up 
bv the wayside, We need “Immortals” badly enough, but to get 


them is increasingly difficult. Shall we teach clergymen to “hitch 


their wagons to a star,” or to follow well-pav d roads to social 


usefulness ? 
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To this th We economists err as often in 
answering it t when we offer religious ad- 
vice. All ou t to help their neighbors im- 
prove their n face with success unsolved 
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missionary h t workers. That we can 
not solve tl ntury has to face is no rea- 
son for not ' In the meantime, some “Im- 
mortal” may ’ further progress by removing 
obstacles that been able to overcome. This, 
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General Works, Theory and Its History 

Le Mouvement Physiocratique en France (de 1756 a 1770). By 
Georces Wervutersse. ‘Two volumes. (Paris: Felix Alcan. 
1910.) 

Les Manuscrits Economiques de Frangois Quesnay et du Marquis 
de Mirabeau aux Archives Nationales; Inventaire, Extraits 
et Notes. By Grorcres Wevutersse. (Paris: Librairie Paul 
Geuthner. 1910.) 

Not since Cannan’s Theories of Production and Distribution 
or Halévy’s Formation du Radicalisme Philosophique has economic 
literature been enriched by so notable a contribution to the history 
of thought as the study of the rise and growth of the Physiocratic 
movement in France which M. Weulersse has given us. In schol- 
arship and in grasp it dignifies the author and brings new dis- 
tinction to the traditional preéminence of French economists in 
the domain of doctrinal history. 

To be counted among the demerits of the Wealth of Nations 
was a singularly inadequate description of the Economistes. The 
sheer plausibility of the exposition, however, gave it vogue; and 
almost to our own generation, despite the indignant disclaimer 
of French commentators and the greater accessibility of original 
texts, Adam Smith’s famous chapter remained the source of 
popular opinion and textbook narrative. The labors of Schelle, 
Bauer, Higgs, Oncken, Hasbach dispelled the conventional es- 
timate by brilliant monographic studies. Higgs’s charming Sir 
Lectures even outlined a broader survey. But a comprehensive 
estimate of the Physiocratic school and its doctrines has long 
remained a desideratum and this M. Weulersse has now filled 
with completeness if not finality. 

The work extends over two stout octavo volumes of nearly 
fourteen hundred closely printed pages. It is divided into five 
books which treat successively of the origin and growth of the 
movement, of its economic program, of its political and philosoph- 
ical elements, of the practical realization of the propaganda, and 
of the attacks upon the system and the doctrinal defense. As to 
material, M. Weulersse has, without neglecting secondary sources, 
fairly steeped himself in a primary literature of unusual obscurity, 
and has caught its spirit and content with brilliant success. From 
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‘use and a sanction for political policies. Professor Pol 
wever, clearly goes too far in de nying the economic pe ull rif 
f labor and organized labor and in holding that trade-uni 
are like monopolies of capital. Also he denies the effectiveness 
gislation in establishing shorter hours in too sweeping a fas! 
To the reviewer a golden mean seems possible. Undoubtedly th 
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dkon tspolitik.) Ein Studienbehelf 
fiir H D HerMANN RITTER von ScHUL- 
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Dr. von | pare 1 t] is book as a text-book 
for Germ r ti fac ty of the Royal Agri 
cultural H For American readers, therefore, 
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light on t ’ the teac hing of economics in 


Part I, treats of needs, goods, economy 
and nati uman activity, the goal of 
human act mics, methods of investigation, 


economk s. Part II is a sketch of the 
developn economic thought. Part III, on 


theoretical ight chapter divisions, which, 
following n order economic value, wealth, 
producti ribution, the use of goods, and 
pat olog | economy (crises). Part IV, 
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Outlines of Economics, Developed in a Series of Problems. By 
MemBers OF THE DepartTMENT oF Pouiricat Economy or 
THE Universiry oF Cuicaco. Second edition. (Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press. 1911. Pp. xvi, 144. 
$1.00.) 

This is, as the prefatory note says, ‘ta revised, expanded, and 
to a considerable extent rewritten” edition of the Outlines which 
was put out in tentative form in 1910. (See review in the Amer 
icAN Economic Review, June, 1911.) ‘The book now appears in 
a permanent binding and in better form throughout. The chief 
changes, aside from a growth from 120 to 144 pages, are th 
following: There is a more careful outlining of distribution, 
especially in the sections on interest. “Capital,” under the pro- 
ductive process, is much reduced in scope, many of the questions 
being transferred to the outline of interest and saving. This is 
a decided gain. There is noticeably less detail in the treatment 
of certain topics, like railroads. Somewhat more emphasis is 
placed on searching questions, and fewer questions calling for 
a knowledge of economic history are asked. ‘The balance is 
well struck between developmental questions, leading the student 
by easy steps from one thought to the next, and searching ques- 
tions requiring a close reading of the text used with the Outlines. 
Altogether, teachers of economics to college freshmen and sopho- 


mores should welcome this aid gladly. There has been a material 


reduction in price. The book deserves a large enough sale to 
enable the publishers to make a still further reduction. 
A. B. W. 


NEW BOOKS 


Anperson, B. M. Social value. (Boston: Houghton Miffin. 1911. 

Pp. xviii, 199. $1.00.) 
To be reviewed. 

Berner, A. Die Theorie vom Arbeitslohn. Untersuchungen iiber 
die jiingste Lohntheoretik und die Méglichkeit eines allgemeinen 
Lohngesetzes. Rechts- und staatswissenschaftliche, No. 43. (Ber- 
lin: E. Ebering. 1911. Pp. 175. 4.50 m.) 

Cuapman, S. J. Outlines of political economy. (New York: Long- 
mans. 1911. Pp. xvi, 413. $1.25.) 

To be reviewed. 

Cornan, J. R. Simple economics for Indian schools and colleges. 

(New York: Longmans. 1911.) 
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Reyno.ps, J. B., editor. Civic bibliography for greater New York. 
REY ‘ | g 
New York: Charities Publication Commit 


ttee. 1911. Pp. 296. 


31.50.) 
\ guide for students and investigators of social conditions. 
SEI P. DE. Mi bly et les ph ysiocrates. Poitiers: Société 
lrancaise d’Imprimerie et de Librairie. 1911. Pp. vi, 163 
Srrvk. G. Wilhelm von Humboldis Aesthetik als Versuch einer Neu 
iindung der Sozialwissenschaft. (Berlin: Puttkammer & Miihl 


brecht. 1911. Pp. 129. 3.20 m.) 
Witson, R. K. The province of the state. (London: King. 1911. 
Pp. 310. 7s. 6d.) 
Economic History and Geography 
{ Documentary History of American Industrial Society. Volumes 
iX and X, Labor Movement, 1860-1880. Edited by J. R. 


OMMONS and J. ANDREWS. ( ¢ leveland: A. li. Clark 
Company. 1911. Pp. 378, 570. $50 for set of ten volumes.) 
With the appearance of volume X the publication of 4 Docu- 


ry History of American Industrial Society is brought to a 


ssful conclusion. ‘The work has proceeded with commendabl 


tness since the inception of the undertaking and less than two 
have elapsed since the appearance of the first volume. The 
t illustrate the history of 


bor movement between 1860 and 1880, thougl 


h some still 


volumes contain documents tha 


er tendencies are suggested in the introduction, which is signed 
both editors. 

he period covered is aptly characterized by the editors as 


‘middleman-period,” during which the dominating figure in 


industrial world becomes the merchant-jobber, who acts as 
ut between the scattered manufacturers and producers on the 
e hand and the large manufacturers, wholesalers, and retailers 
on the other. This development is caused by the rapid railway 
building and the consequent extension of the market and the 
paration of producers. Even the business of furnishing trans 


portation is invaded by the middleman, who buys it at wholesale 
irom disconnected railways and sells it to unorganized producers. 
The growth of credit and of “intangible” capital—goodwill, ete.— 
strengthened the power of the middlemen, and made them appear 
menace to the small producers. Farmers and laborers alik 
therefore sought to control the agencies of capital and credit by 


means of which they saw themselves being exploited. One way 


"6 eu f Books | Mar. 
by whic] » do this was through the greenback 
movement pace is given in the editor’s introduc- 
tion to al nt, and a suggestive comparison 
with cont radicalism is made, but no documents 
are pre S¢ witl the Sé€ points. 

More i y of the labor movement of this 
period wa 1 and growth of the National Labor 
Unions f: ( 2, and to these most space is given in 
the collect Little has ever been written about 
these re 5 erings, in which were discussed 
the fore f the day. Strikes, co-operation, 
hours of | greenbackism were given leading places 
on the pros ) it was decided to organize an independ 
ent polit thereafter the National Labor Union 
was wr ics and industrial depression. 
Such a 1 was in fact premature, for the 
separate t | imalgamated, only four national 
unions ex | Kn ghts of Labor, originally or- 
ganized in nal and moral objects, again drew 
the wag pecially after 1877, but failed to 
achieve for by its members. The organization 
lost its | nained, in the striking phrase of the 
editors, o1 ry annoyance on the heels of its suc- 
cessor, t] n of Labor.” Comparatively little 
space is trative of this organization. 

Not o ses of the labor movement clearly set 
forth in other, as greenbackism, agrarian 
ism, and t their connection with contemporaneous 
moveme! bed—all are considered parts of a 
general ging from western civilization. Thus 
greenback States corresponded to socialism in 
Europe t] ider country took the form of a 
movement irs in this. Of all the reforms mooted at 
the vari that of a reduction of hours became 
the most in consideration of this problem in the 
volume u le to centre round the work and writ- 
ings of I \ is said by the editors to have formulated 
“what first philosophy springing from the 
America nt. The importance of Steward’s con- 


tribution ipe and justification to American labor’s 


| 
| 
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most characteristic demand, cannot be overestimated and has not 
been fully recognized.” An interesting comparison of Steward’s 
theories with those of Marx and George brings out the theoretical 
bearings of the eight-hour movement. This is the only section of 
the documents which is furnished with a separate introduction. 

One of the valuable features of the last volume is an account 
of the farmers’ organizations and their assignment to a proper 
place in the labor movement of this period. The editors have 
throughout the series given a broad interpretation to the phrase 
“industrial society,” and have properly emphasized the importance 
of the public domain and of other features of the economic en- 
vironment in the United States. Fully half of the last volume is 
given up to a list of sources and of places where they can be found. 
and to an exhaustive analytical index. 

Now that the series has been completed, and it is possible to 
estimate the work as a whole, only the highest praise can be given 
the editors for the scholarly and able fashion in which they have 
performed their task; criticism of minor features must give way 
at this point. The result is a noteworthy collection of most 
valuable documents, which fully justifies the large expenditure of 
time and money involved in their publication; many of these must 
soon have been completely lost but for their timely rescue and 
preservation in this form by Professor Commons and his co- 
editors. Some of them deal, indeed, with phases of our industrial 
development which had been completely forgotten, as the National 
Trades Union movement of 1834-1836. But not merely has this 
material been preserved to future students; it has also been in 
terpreted in masterly fashion. The broad movements of social 
change, which have been so generally neglected by historians, are 
here treated with a firm grasp, and their relations to one another 
and to other phases of our national development clearly indicated. 
The last eight volumes form a distinctly unified work, describing 
the labor movement from 1806 to 1880; only the first two volumes 
stand somewhat apart from the rest of the series, dealing as thes 
do with the development of the South. Much of the work done 
may be called definitive, but along many other lines new problems 
are opened up which will call for much patient research and skil 
ful presentation. 

Ernest L. Bocarr. 

University of Illinois. 
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tory of Fall River. rtainly the inportanes of the 


ts role in the industrial development of New England war 


ful study than tl 


1 more careful study than Is hurries omy n 
prep red and published in less t} n wo months It t 
ped that the larger work will trace fully e development 
cotton industry in all its phases. To exact this of the pri 


sketch, perhaps, would be unfair: as an attractive souvenir of 
nteresting occasion it is to be commended, both for thi 
yirit which inspired it and for the mechanical excellence of 


xecution. 
University of Illinois. 


{merican Commercial Legislation before 1789. By At 


An rHONY GIESE¢ KE, ( New York: 1). App! ton ind . 
pany. 1910. Pp. 167. $1.50.) 


The subject of commercial legislation in the thirteen color 


one which exhibits somewhat unique obstacles to integral tre 
nt. To avoid a successive rehearsal of the acts of each col 
veral plans suggest themselves. The legislation of the col 
ight be regarded as a complement to the mercantilist navig 
and trade laws of the Empire, or treated as the roots of 


! onal tariff policy, with selection and emphasis of fe 


ippropriate in each case; or all the different regulations actu 
made might simply be classified and catalogued. Dr. Gies 


one suited to so complete a treatment as he has undertaken. 


desc ribing each class of acts he has used general statement 
far as identities or similiarities could be found in the poliey of 
two or more colonies: but the fundamental difficulty of ha 


to recount in order the doings of particular colony after co 


could not be escaped, and makes the book somewhat hard re 


has employed the method last named: and it is perhaps the on 


ing. 

The author begins by reviewing briefly, and on the whole ve 
well, the English mercantilist commercial poliev and the ec] 
and machine ry of control exercised over the colonies in the int 
of that policy. It seems unfortunate, however, that “the bel 
that wealth consisted in money.—gold and silver’ should 
unqualifiedly stated as one of the two fundamentals of merear 
ism. Import and export duties; bounties, inspection laws, a 
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independent of, and in some cases antedated, the national regu 
nde} 

lia , of manufactures; “Colbert m’inventa rien,” he says in thi 


onnection. Mathieu contributes notes on industry in Limou 
ehelly when ‘Turgot was the intendant of the province ; An 
lI ivem writes on strike S of the sixt enth and eig! teenth centuries, 
| on French commerce in the Mediterranean during the latter 
part of the seventeenth century. ‘This last ess iv is another blow 
to Colbert's reputation, for Havem uses the archives of foreign 
relations to prove, against Masson’s view, that the Mediterranean 
ommerce of the French at the time was burdened with unusual 
difficulties and restrictions. Short articles cover a Brazilian fes 
celebrated at Rouen in 1550, and an interesting code of 
regulations adopted in a Parisian Jewelry factory in 1809, and 
nublished here in facsimile. The longest single text printed is 
Bignon’s memoir of 1698 on Picardy; and even of this the editor 


has wisely chosen to reproduce in its entirety only the portion 
describing the manufactures of the province, printing Boulainvil 
liers’ summary of the remainder. 
There is an intimation in the preface of the volume that it 
may be fe llowed by others of a simil ir character: any student of 
lern economic history who reads the book and realizes the 


value of its contents will certainly hope that this may be th 


Yale University. 


Die Juden und das Wirtschaftsleben. By Werxer Somrarrt. 


(Leipzig: Duncker und Humblot. 1911. Pp. xxvi, 476. 


This is a very important work, and one which no student o 
Jewish his ory or of economic history in general can afford t 
gnore. The position, attainments and anti-Jewish leanings of 
the writer (the latter being obvious in some unsympathetic chap 
ers In this very work) command for his conclusions not merely 


1 


care consideration, but a large measure of acceptance, for 
they are based upon a thorough study of hundreds of specialized 
if known books and monograp! .) in almost every la Tune 
The author explains that he came to write this work because, when 
undertaking the preparation of a new edition of his “Modern 


Capitalism,” he became convinced that Jewish participation in 
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turies, his studies of Jews as royal contractors and financiers, 
und the share of the Jews in introducing and developing nego 
tiabl paper, corporate shares of stock and bonds, public and 
private, and trade therein, and in founding stock and other ex 
changes, as well as the economic point of view, all of which are 
today fundamental for our economic socicty. Naturally enough, 
the defender of such thesis—despite his denial that he has written 

thesis—is bound to exaggerate the influence he outlines, ignores 
other important factors, is often misled by inaccurate “‘authori 
ties” which he relies upon, and occasionally fails to view particu- 
lar incidents in their right proportions and perspective. In fact, 
probably the weakest portion of the book is that dealing with 
contemporary American conditions, while Russia, which contains 
more than half the Jewish population of the world, and whose 
history does not confirm his theories, is almost wholly ignored. 
But these circumstances, after all, do not detract materially from 
his general conclusions. 

As a treatment of the subject indicated by its title, the work 
is incomplete, treating in substance only of the last three or four 
centuries, which are the important ones in Professor Sombart’s 
theories as to the development of capitalism. In consequence, 
probably, he does not even cite Roscher’s masterly little essay, 
dealing with the important earlier period, “Die Juden im Mit- 
telalter” in Ansichten der Volkswirtschaft (11, 321-354; 1878). 
nor Professor Gross’ very able study “Exchequer of the Jews of 
England in the Middle Ages” (Papers Anglo-Jew, Hist. Exhibi 
tion, 1887), nor even (except on a side point) Caro’s recent 
scholarly work Sozitel- und Wirtschaftsgeschichte der Juden 
(1908), of which only Volume I, dealing with the “Early and 
Middle Ages,” has thus far appeared. It is regrettable that 
these works are either not available at all to the student reading 
English only, or are almost inaccessible. 

By far the best portion of Professor Sombart’s work is the 
first section (pp. 3-182), treating of the “Part of the Jews in 
the Development of Economic Society.” His second section 
(pp. 183-336), dealing with the “Qualifications of the Jews for 
Capitalism,” is not only less valuable, but goes so far afield as to 
devote some seventy pages to an unsympathetic and very one 


sided speculation concerning the “Significance of the Jewish Re- 
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ihe international conventions which have been collected by 
Bridgman as chapters for this First Book of World Law are 


ye and other than merely international law; they are real 


aii 


world law, being the expression of the general will of the world 
1] \ ra’ 
(administrative worid law, might we not call them). bhe con- 


ventions here collected and interpreted represent the unconscious 
but real and corporate unit of mankind, which, in the stress of 
economic causes, have been formulated for the accomplishment 
certain tasks the performance of which our industrial civiliza 
tion has rendered imperative. ‘The striking predominance of the 
nomic element in the make up Ol thi code of world law is 


anifest on examination of the main topics of the book. Six of 


the twenty-two topics are general in their nature, devoted to the 

discussion of the meaning of world organization, world law, an 

edents of the world legislature, the world judiciary, the world 


ceculive, and a general consideration Of peace and good will. 
1 remaining sixteen chapters are devote i to topics which are 


essentially economic in their scope and purpose; namely, the uni- 


versal postal union, the world law in arbitration, world law con 


cerning navigation, disarmament, the world’s prime meridian, the 
Geneva convention for the sea, international sanitation, protection 


of industrial property, protection of submarine cables, repression 
of the slave trade and restriction of certain importations into 
Africa (this, of course, has a moral purpose, but so have many 
er economic topics), trade in white women, international insti- 
te of agriculture, international red cross, bureau of weights 
ad measures, wireless telegraphy, exchange of documents ( for 
the promotion of information including scientific and literary pub- 
lications). 
Tl is book should receive * hearty we leome because i cont LIns 
convenient form important material which apart from it can 
be found only in widely scattered sources. 
Isaac A. Loos. 
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Die schweizerische Maschinenindustrie und thre Entwicklung in 
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Poucnuenot, M. Le budget communal de Besancon au début du XVII 
siecle. (Paris: Honoré Champion. 1910. Pp. 131.) 

This pamphlet, though complete in itself, is only a part of an 
economic history which the author proposes to write. 


KAFFALOVICH, A. Année economique et financiere. Le marche finan 


cier. Vol. XX, 1910-1911. (Paris: Alcan. 1911. 12 fr.) 
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Sarkar, J. Economics of British India. (Caleutta: Jadunath Sarkar. 
1911.) 
SuerpHerD, W. Jlistorical ailas. American historical series. 


New York: Holt & Co. 1911.) 
Includes maps of mediaeval commerce. 
SrauL, C. J. Die Geschichte des deutschen Bickers. Nach den 
dltesten Quellen und Urkunden dargesiellt. (Stuttgart: Stahle & 
Friedel. 1911. Pp. 224. 3 m.) 
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Stoucuton, J. A. A corner stone of colonial commerce. (Boston: 


Little & Brown. 1911. Pp. viii, 91, illus., facsims. $1.50.) 
Notes on the early trade of the Connecticut river valley. 
Trietscu, D. Cypern. Eine Darstellung seiner Landesverhéltnisse, 
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VertnpDER, F. My neighbor’s landmark; short studies in bible land 
laws. (London: Land Values Publication Dept. 1911. Is. 2d.) 
Woop, M. E. The new Italy. Translated from the Italian of Frep 

ERIco GARLANDO. (New York: Putnam. 1911.) 
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und Betriebzahlung, 1907. Berlin: J. Schweitzer. 1911. Pp. 
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Economics. By Hermann Levy. Translated by 
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value of wheat and animal products, but even here there is a 
suggestion such as was made by the agent of a large English 
estate a few years ago in conversation with the reviewer, to the 
effect that falling prices had so reduced the wealth of many 
farmers that they could not command the capital to operate 
rge farms, and as a result the demand for small farms was 


eavy and the demand for large farms was light. An investiga 

I ion might show this force to have been working in harmony 

with the principle to which Levy gives his entire attention. 

But while some criticism seems due, Levy deserves great credit 
for working out in detail the way in which one economic force 
has operated during a century and a half of English history. 
‘This volume will doubtless hold an important place in the literature 
of agricultural economics for many years. 

H. C. Taytor. 

University of Wisconsin. 

Rural Denmark and its Lessons. By H. River Haccarp. (Lon 
don: Longmans, Green and Company. 1911. Pp. 335. 
$2.25.) 

To the general public the author of the work before us is 
+ 


loubtless best known as a writer of fiction, but to students of 


gricultural economics he is most favorably known as a modern 
follower of Arthur Young. His works entitled Rural England 
nd A Farmer’s Year, besides various briefer articles and pamph 
ts, place him among the leading agricultural observers of the 
resent day. The present work is the result of a tour of inspec 


ion of agricultural conditions in Denmark. No country would 


etter repay such a tour of inspection. As the result of a disas 


trous war, itself a heavy drain upon the country, Denmark lost 


ome of her richest provinces, and found her German market cut 


Mf by the German tariff wall; therefore in the late sixties she was 
facing national bankruptcy. But as a result of this accumulation 
of calamities, there developed a most intense national patriotism 
and a determination to rebuild the country through productive 
industry, particularly agriculture. This spirit of patriotism d 
veloped into a spirit of productive coéperation; and as the result 
of this spirit productive forces were reorganized and agriculture 
was revitalized, and in the short space of fifty years Denmark 
became the most prosperous country on the Continent. Such a 


QQ Mar. 


unique acc is study of Den- 


style, on li nsportation, ac 
companied el] \ great deal of the 
work 1s pul ficult to summarize in 
a review of t I pti powers, which 


have been we [ yn, enable him to 


write on a s vith unusual vividness. 
Throughout contrasting what he sees 


in Denmark ' n in England, and with 
which, presu ; more or less familiar. He 
leave Sno ade it ) ym 1s very much to 
the disadvantag pters are of particular in- 
terest to th omics, namely: “The 
Economie Pos re’; “Codperation in Den- 
mark”; “Cor ; “Small-holding Ownership 


in Denmark.” 


The gene: the economic condition 
of Danish ag ry little visible poverty or 


squalor or di no tramps. But he finds 


hat the land verage up to about 


half its selling m lke a bad sign, 
but the autho: He thinks that it merely sig 
nifies the fait] land and their own ability 


to pros pe r. 2 { ur ly held by CO 


operative ban lend for nothing except 
productive pu t for every mortgage 


there is a cori 1 luctive power of the 
farms. 
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badly organized. It would be.intercsting to see whether the Ameri- 
in agricultural market would suffer by comparison with the 


Danish—that is to say, whether the grower of a pig receives in 


this country a smaller percentage of the final value of the cured 
product than he does in Denmark; but no such figures are given in 
the work before us. He is emphatically of the opinion that one 
stacle to coéperation in Englan 1 is the lack of farm owners, for 
thinks that only farm owners will codperate. ‘Tenants have not 
sufficient permanency of interest, and moreover are afraid that 
if they should become more prosperous their rents would rise—an 
opinion which the single taxer will not be slow to take advantage 
f. 
The author’s observations regarding small-holding ownership in 
Denmark are not so flattering as might be expected. The very 
iI holdings, financed by the state, seem to have been of dubious 
expediency. That is, it is doubtful whether the purchaser of a 
ll helding (say 714 acres) is any better off than a farm 
borer. It must obviously result in a rather inferior application 
of labor to the land. 


Aside from the information afforded regarding the economic 
litions of Denmark, this work is a valuable illustration, to the 
student of economic science, of an extremely important and very 


much neglected method of economic investigation. 
T. N. Carver. 
Harvard University. 


Landwirtschaftliche Studien in Nordamerika mit besonderer 
Beriicksichtigung der Pflanzenziichtung. By K. vox Rum 
KER and E. von Tscnermak. (Berlin: Paul Parey. 1910. 
Pp. xvi, 151; 71 illustrations. 5 m.) 

This book is the report of a three-months’ study of American 
educational institutions and experiment stations by the authors in 
1909, under the auspices of the German and Austrian govern- 
ments. The purpose of their visit was a thoroughgoing inquiry 
into the status of investigative plant breeding in America, espec 
ially in its experimental and practical aspects, and incidentally a 
survey of certain other agricultural problems of a more general 
nature. Their report deals with the technical and _ scientific, 
rather than the economic aspects of the agricultural industry. 


The book consists of five chapters, and is based on first-hand 
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raphies, and irizations, the book should 
prove very | both the general student of 
nateniaaeh 00 nt breeding. Moreover, it ex 
emplifies the rue to both science and hu 
manity from ntific ideas and the survey 
of scientific 1 int 


countries not our own. 


ALEXANDER E. CAnce. 
Massa h WSs 


The Sugar Be By Samvuet Jopipt. (Chicago: 


The Beet ny. 1911. Pp. 76.) . 

The little } riginally published in “The 
Beet Sugar G first, a brief account of th 
origin and dé beet sugar industry in Europe 
and especially tes, followed by a more detailed 
discussion of ining to the agricultural 
and the manuf ndustry. The articles were 
intended to b s and factory managers, 


and there is f direct economic interest. It 
does, howe vel hric f 


summary of farm and 
is a reprint from the Year 
ire for 1908, of an article 
industry. 


factory pract 
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Lore uiture, Mining, Fore stray, and isherves Q5 
lay A. H., editor. The mineral in lustry, ifs statistics, te hnol / 
nd trade during 1910. Volume XIX, supplementing Volumes | 
New York: McGraw-Hill. 1911. Pp. xiv, 904, tables 
diagrams. $10.00.) 
Grecory, M. H. Checking the waste; a study in conservation. (In 
diat Ape lis: Bobbs-Merrill Co. 71.25.) 
Grunppere, K. Die Agrarverfassung und das Grundentlastungsp? 
lem in Bosnien und der Herzegowina. (Leipzig: Duncker & Hum 
blot. 1911. Pp. 120. 3 m.) 
(;RUNBERG, M. Die staatliche Ausn ung der Wasserkri ae in de 
Schweiz. (Zurich: E. Speidel. 1911. Pp. 115. 2 m.) 
H{ALBFASS, W. Das Wasser im Wirtschaftsle hen des Wenschen (ng 
wandte Geographie. Series IV. No. 3. Frankfurt: Heinrich Kel 
ler 191] Pp. vill, 133 50 m.) 
fartit, C. Bayern auf dem Weq zum Industriestaat. Eine verqlei 
chende volks ir scl] aftitl che Studie liber die lus? ufcoung der baye 
chen Wasserkrifte, sowie tiber Staats- und Privatbetrieb in den 
Industrien der schwarzen und der weissen Kohle. Munich: M. 
Steinebach. 1911. Pp. 117. 2 m.) 
Kettoace, R. S. The cost of qrowing timber. (Chicago: American 
Lumberman. 1911. Pp. 18. 25c.) 
Koskowsk1, G. La question aqgraire au royaume de Pologne. Paris: 


Giard & Briere. 1911. 4.50 fr.) 


Kronacuer, C. Bilder von einer landzwirtschaftlichen Gesellschafts 
reise durch Enqland und Schottland. Hanover: M. & H. Schaper. 


1911. Pp. 164, illus., map. 4 m. 

Loutcuisky, J. L’état des classes aqricoles a la veille de la revolu 

ion. (Paris: H. ( hampion. 1911. Pp. 108. 2 fr.) 

To be re viewed. 

Mann, A. R. Beginnings in agriculture. The rural textbook series 
(New York: Macmillan. 1911. Pp. xii, 341, illus. 75ce.) 

Parenti, F. J salari agricole nella provincia di Piacenza; loro 
variazioni in questo ultimo trentennio. (Piacenza: V. Porta. 1911 
Pp. 22.) 

LEDW AY, J W. Commercial geoq iphy:; a book for high schools 
commercial courses, and business colleges. (New York: Scribner's 


1911. Pp. x, 423, map, illus.) 


Rosertson-Scott, J. W. The suqar beet; some facts and some illu 
sions. (London: Cox, The Field Office. Gs.) 

Saanier. H. Le crédit agricole en France. ses oriqines. son esse r, 
son avenir. Preface by Jutes Meutine. (Paris: Librairie Agricole 
1911. Pp. xv, 160. 3 fr.) 

To be reviewed. 
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Simmerspacn, O. Die Bedeutung der Lisenindustrie in volkswirt 
schaftlicher und technischer Hinsicht. Sammlung berg- und _hiit 
tenmdnnischer Abhandlungen, No. 70. (Kattowitz: Gebriider Bohm. 

191i. Pp. 19. 1.20 m.) 


SimmersBacH, O. Die Begriindung der oberschlesischen Eisenindustrie 
unter Preussens Konige n. (Kattowitz: Gebriider Bohm. 1911. 


WesteENBERGER, B. E. Holzspielware ndustrie im sdchischen Erze 
birge unter besonderer Beriicksichtiqung der Hausindustrie. (Leip 
zig: O. Wigand. 1911. Pp. 149. 3m.) 


Transportation and Communication 


Railway Rate Theories of the Interstate Commerce Commissi« 


By M. B. Hammonp. (Cambridge: Harvard 


University. 
1911. Pp. vi, 200. $1.00.) 


This excellent little book iS a reprint of articles contributed 
to the “Quarterly Journal of Economics” in 1910 and 1911. TI 


iim of the author is to arrive at a complete theory of rate-making 
through an “inductive study” of the principles and t 


ests em 
ployed by the Interstate Commerce Commission in its regulation 


of rates. The work is based on a careful examination of 135 
leading cases settled between 1887 and 1906. Beginni: 
the approval given to the “value of service” theory in the first 


report of the commission, the author shows that in fact the com 


ig with 


mission has not found it possible to fix rates on so vague a prin 


ciple, but that it has in its decisions set up several more definit 


standards, namely, value of commodity. cost of service, distance, 


natural advantages of location, competition, fair return on in 


vestment, and class and sectional interests. These the author 


considers separately, showing by analysis of illustrat 
how each has been employed in the adjustment of rates. His 


discussion of these points is most admirable. Ie then p 


ints out, 
with perhaps a little exaggeration, the extent to which these var 
ious tests, with the exception of the last, are simply expressions 
in differing forms of the cost principle, and declares his convic 
tion that “the tendency of the Interstate Commerce Commission's 
decisions is, on the whole, towards a cost-of-service theory of rate- 


making.” He concludes by formulating, in eight propositions, a 


“comprehensive theory of rate-making” resting upon the cost do 
trine as its fundamental basis. 
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economic difficulties. There is an interesting résumé of prob 
lems in construction, which emphasizes the cost and complexity 
of needed improvements. In the chapter on “Operation,” the chief 
dealt with is accidents and safety appliances, and th 
ry is so told as to imply that the interference of the public 

the adoptic n of adequate safety devices. The chapter 
es” has as its burden the argument that the margin be 
een cost per tr 


affic unit and revenue per unit is decreasing, and 
net earnings are to be 


to kept up by increased density of 
il th ° This thesis is supported by v¢ ry sh iky st it stical 
ods, notably an allocation of joint expenses on the sole basis 
revenue and an exaggeration of the statistics for the years 
1908-1909. Some injustice is done to those who would em 
phasize cost in rate-making; for at one point the author argues 


if such a principle were put into eff 


Fect, the rates on the same 
es of freight would vary so greatly on different lines that 
fusion and discrimination would re sult, which argument over 
the fact that a single (marginal) rate would 


have to pre 
l, whatever the basis; and again (p. 444), he says that “the 
uling conception” that rates should yield a revenue which 
ld give a normal profit on capital overshadows in the minds 

st adherents the idea of reasonableness and justice as b 
persons, whereas there is really no inconsistency here: one 
deals with aggregate revenue, the other with particular units 

revenue. 


\s to the Interstate Commerce Commission’s policy, Mr 

es’ conclusions are: (1) that a virtual petrification of tariffs 

the result of the present rate-making basis, and (2) that, while 
Irren 


t earnings may be applied to improve 


s cannot be capitalized for further profit. 


ments. such bett 


Lewis H. Haney 
University of Texas. 
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TaLBor, | Canadian railway. (Philadel 
phia ] U 
T Commercial Crises 
Grundziige By Lviet Fontana-Rvsso 
( Leip b] 1911 rp. %; 448. 10 m.) 
Profess« ntended to be a contribution 
towards a t] ims, the factors, the , 
limitations I mmercial policies. Cor 
sidered as rp, Oris lly written in Italian, 
it takes lit rk of the German economists 
on the sul vy ntradictory statements 
To a very n expt sition of the bens 
ficial effect ind well applied protection. 
The vol three parts. Part first deals with 
the origin onal trade, with the com 
parative ¢ vith the balance of trade and th 
fiscal balar f specie and the foreign ex 
change. H pears to be of the opinion that in 


ternationa! y profit ible to both parties engaged 
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n it, that it increases the wealth of both. But in the second part 


of his book, when he comes to the consideration of the various tariff 


vstems, he abandons this view. ‘The chapters on the relations 
between the commercial policy of a country and its economi 
levelopment as the latter finds its expression in the formation of 
rusts. in the increased density ot population, in the growth of 
ipital, and in the distribution of wealth, contain many correct 
statements and deductions, but a number of these are not brought 
to their logical conclusions, and in their general tenor the chapters 
we not in sympathy with the ideas expressed in the first part of 
the book. After reviewing the arguments for protection and for 
free trade, the author concludes that protectionists do not base 
their reasoning like free-traders upon a chimerical cosmopolitanism 


but that the foundation for their theory may be found in the 


deve lopme nt of the productive forces of n nation. Ile che ( rfully 
subscribes to Balfour’s statement that what leads to an increase 


in the productive efficiency of the world may spell injury to an 
individual state. 

The last part of the book presents the technique of commercial 
polic ies. It contains a great deal of theorizing on what should be 
the height of import duties as well as on the shifting and the in 
cidence of taxation by means of such duties. Of a more technical 
character are chapters discussing the different kinds of duties, 
commercial treaties, the most-favored-nation clause, and com- 
mercial statistics. 

Simon LirMan. 


University of Illinois. 


System der Welthandelslehre. Ein Lehr- und Handbuch des in 
ternationalen Handels. By Joser Hetiaver. Allgemeine 
Welthandelslehre, Vol. I, Part 1. (Berlin: Puttkammer und 
Miihlbrecht. 1910. Pp. xvi, 482. 10 m.) 

The first volume of the work under review, dealing with inter- 
national trade in general, is intended primarily as a textbook for 
business high schools, while the second volume, to be used chi¢ fly 
as a book of reference, will describe the special characteristics of 
business methods in different countries. Only three chapters of 
the first volume have yet appeared, treating respectively of the 
basis of international trade, its organization, and business con- 
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tracts. Ch yrices 


s features of foreign 


ne. 

Ith nin pendent science 
ot interna i subject, not as a 
branch of « n itself. He is interested 
rather in ve of merchandise is 
effected thar n lic Tactors. Accordingly, 
production n, as fac ors in the develop 
ment of con restrictions, and prohib 
tions. as obs ve in the first chapter much 
briefer treat following chapters to 
the more te I chapter 1s devoted to an 
elaborate, sy nization of foreign track 
Kach step in from the producer, through 
the various ( s traced with painstaking 
care, first in ¢ r detail, for export trac 
and for imp se of exportation and of im 
portation, s to the organization in the 
exporting a ( try and the means by whicl 
the exporte rought together. Much repet 
tion is necess ple, the useful enumeration 
of the adva o f handling foreign trade 
directly o1 ses appears in more or less 


adetall and nections in at least thre 


separatt pas 1 fairs, au tions, and pro 
duce exchans ] t rd chapter different 
kinds of bu , and documents are dis- 
cussed, speci re usual forms being rep: 

duced. The the quality and quantity of 
the goods, pa yt ery, price and condi 
tions of pay! it length. The des« ription of 
contracts f sp | reference to German 


and Austri — 


The syste hnique of international trad 
and the bil loubtless prove helpful 
to many in\ ing t laborious treatment, 
the numerous ( bordination of economic con 
siderations C¢ org nization. 


Frank R. Rutter. 
Washington 
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Catwer, R., editor. Jahrbuch der Weltwirtschaft. Jena: J 
1911. Pp. 1104. 20 m.) 

A systematic prese ntation of inte rnational commerce. lor h 
country, official statements are made on population, farming, forestry 
finance, ete., showing the possibilities of economic develoy ind 
existing international relations. 
v~tes, W. H. The old “country trade” of the East Indies Lo 
don: Imray. 1911. 3s. 6d.) 

Vy BB, R. The im pe rial con fe rence. Two volur cs Ne W Yor ce | ong 
mans. 1911. Pp. xlix, 402; viii, 404. $10.00.) 

An historical study of the devel pment of the conference from 
18387 

U) ENHEIMER, I. Trade and industries of Germany. London: King. 


6d. ) 


The consular-general’s report for 1910 and January-April, 1911. 


Reesse, J. J. De suikerhandel van Amsterdam, van 1813 tot 1894. 


(Gravenhage: Martinus Nijhoff. 1911. Pp. xx, 158. Pp. 66. 


50 fl.) 


Scuar, J. F. Allgemeine Handelsbetriebslehre. Handelshochschul 
Bibliothek, No. 11, Vol. I. (Leipzig: G. A. Gloeckner. 1911. Pp. 
xxiv, 852. 7.50 m.) 


The first volume gives logical and practical business principles. 
The second volume is to be published within a year. 


SCHRADER, P. Die Ge schichte der kdniglic hen Seehandlun ] Preus 
sische Staatsbank) mit besonderer Beriicksichtiqung der neueren 
Zeit auf Grund amitlicher Quellen bearbeitet. (Berlin: R. Trenke 


1911. 5 m.) 
Scuuster, A. F. The German commercial 


Sons. 1911.) 


code. (London: Stevens & 


WiepeMaNnn, E. A. Die Entwicklung der deutsch-diinischen Hand 
beziehungen in den letzten 30 Jahren. (Braunschweig: I. Vieweg 


& Sohn. 1911. Pp. xl, 294, tables, diagrams. 6 m.) 


Wricut, B. C. San Francisco’s ocean trade, past and futur San 
Francisco: A. Carlisle & Co. 1911. Pp. vi, 212.) 


—————Commercial encyclopaedia. (London: Pitman. 191 
The work is to be completed in about 36 fortnightly parts, each of 


which will cost 7d. net. In the treatment ef banking special att 
tion is given to the practical side of the business. 
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Accou V1 ; Investments and 


The Science C. Bentritey. (New York: 
The Ron : Ll. Pp. 393. $3.00.) 


This work on faults which pervade 
the teaching ' g, and shows scientifically 
how they may ts illustrations from actual 
business; cons iting and inte resting. It 
has the bearins scussions are convincing. 
On the other book is unsatisfactory ; 
the different pa her into a whole; treating 
of system, th tic in the arrangement of 
its subject n rt, the discussions are clear 
and to the p ire shrouded in vague ter 
minology and 1 Everything considered, 
however, the | t extant treating of general 
account incy 1, it has been adopted by 
the reviewer as n Cornell University. 


It consists , nd an index. Part I is 
devoted to Kl ey fin tions: Part i. The 
Science of C! ts of Cost Accounting: IV, 


g 
Financial St Arrangement: V, The 
Theory of A tion Questions; VI, Special 
Classification ppendix contains (1) 
a selected bibl publ] ervice accounts; 
(2) an arrang ts suggested by a “promi 


nent New Yor reises in classification for 


Part I (76 1 nected chapters, presents 
the principles ry to the bookkeeper and 
accountant. i rv: the i rine iples would 
better be ter: r, are quite cl arly stated 


and explained tal nature of debits and 


credits, upon ¥ ts rests, there is no ciear 
cut scientific a y rules of thumb, fairly well 
stated, but har In this re spect, the book 
is utterly out H ld’s, Professor Cole’s and 


others. 


Part II, The & n, is excellent; while criti- 
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cisms may well be made of the order of arrangement, and in some 
instances on the point of clearness, nevertheless, it has a positive 
raison d’étre, and perhaps it fully atones for the shortcomings of 
the rest of the volume. In sixteen chapters (134 pp.), it presents 
the principal classes of accounts, showing their interrelation, what 
items should be debited and what credited, and what facts particu 
larly each account should represent. ‘The author scores particu- 
larly the mired account, which merges together values of 
iltogether different natures. ‘Thus, the merchandise account on 
the debit side, usually contains (1) goods on hand at the be 
ginning of (say) the month, (2) goods purchased during the 
month and the direct cost connected with them, (3) goods sold 
ind subsequently returned by customers. Items (1) and (2) are 
cost values and item (3) is a selling value (a different thing 

together) ; consequently their summation is a mixture and tells 
nothing definite of the business. The credit side of merchandise 
contains (1) goods sold and (2) goods purchased and later re- 
turned by the business: again, (1) is a selling value and (2) is a 
cost value, and their sum is a confusion. Furthermore, the direct 
balance of merchandise is absolutely meaningless: it is neither 
asset, nor gain or loss, nor anything else distinctively. In a well 
kept account, the sum of debits for the month should signify a 
definite fact about the business, the same being true of the credits; 
and the balance of the two sums should be an asset, a gain or loss, 
or some other definite thing. Other mixed accounts besides mer 
chandise are currently used, and they should be uniformly con- 
demned because they have no statistical value to the business. 
The author shows quite satisfactorily how accounts should be 
classified so as to furnish clear and accurate records for the 
business. His classification is based upon scientific principles, 
and is by far the best general classification published. 

Part III (32 pp.), discussing the function of cost accounting 
and describing the so-called production order and process methods, 
is altogether an inadequate treatment of cost accounting and 
might better have been entirely omitted. Parts IV (44 pp.), 
V (14 pp.), and VI (65 pp.), though all are important, might well 
have been placed in the appendix rather than in the main body 
of the book. 

Joun Baver. 
Cornell University. 
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This is business administra 
tion issued Part I, including the 
first half : r, and is supplemented 
by special rious investment topics 
It is inten * (p. 89) to interest men 
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calling. B s to enable men to make 
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troduction, in business 

is a notable piec 
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“fully paid.” Even slang is interjected; e. g., he says that a 
crowing settlement “tmay rashly bite off more than it can masti- 
te’ (p. 53); “roping in credulous investors” (p. 133); and he 
refers to the man who will “eventually go broke” (p. 157). An ap 
parent contradiction is noted, when (p. 146) he says that there 
no margin-trading on the New York Stock Exchange, while (p. 
18) he goes on to illustrate the complexity of trading in margins, 
by taking as an example a transaction in Union Pacific stock 
irried out (presumably) on the New York Stock Exchange. 
‘The investigation of the affairs ol a concern by an investor 
ore he puts his money into it, is a point well taken. But 
ich an investigation as he suggests (pp. 103-107), while extreme 
y desirable, could be made only by an expert, and 1s beyond the 
ich of the regular business man whom the author is addressing. 
urges the fact (p. 107) that financial statements may be made 
deceive; and yet he does not say how to guard against deception, 
except “by the exercise of a little bit of intelligence.” The truth 
s that many of the most intelligent business men are unable to 
lecipher the ordinary financial statement, much less one in which 
Sé mething is concealed. We fail to see any logic in his reasons 
saying that “panics are useful, since they are viewed as neces 
iry at times to bring about an adjustment between industry and 
capital available for its exploitation” (p. 174). Men of the best 
judgment deplore the continuance of panics, and see no good in 
them. One of the chief considerations in financial reform is to 
prevent panics if possible. 
Part II contains chapters on special subjects by other writers. 
Some of these handle the same subjects that are treated in Part I, 


but usually with more detail, and sometimes from a slightly differ 


point of view. Certain of these chapters are of speci l value. 
John Moody on “Safety and Security” of investments shows in 


i helpful way what securities may be safely accepted and what 


uuld be avoided; Thomas Gibson on “Fundamentals and Securi Vv 
Prices” is suggestive, and will tend to stimulate an interest in the 


relation of fundamental commercial factors (e. g., crops, money, 
ete.) to security prices; and Babson on “Forecasting Trade Con 
ditions by the Area Theory,” while interesting to the expert, is 
too technical to be treated in so short a space for the averag 


business man. 
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The chapters on “Wall Street” and “Speculative Securities 
and Modes of Speculation” are perhaps typical of the book, both 
emphasizing the prevalence of speculation and the great dangers 
connected therewith, at least, so far as the unsophisticated lamb 
is concerned. ‘The author is particularly hard on Wall Street. 
‘The vicissitudes of the margin dealer are portrayed and the danger 
of “overtrading” emphasized. New York is characterized as the 
“chosen haven of speculators,” and the author sarcastically re- 
“the rarefied air of New York acts like champagne upon 
, nervous and excitable population.” After reading the chapter 


on “Wall Street,” the reader would certainly not expect the author 


marks that 


to admit that “New York must be valued fairly, not as a sort of 
gambling hell, but as a nerve centre of North American enterprise.” 

Investors and speculators are given prudent advice: Avoid over 
trading and promise of “romantic profits”; deal with brokers or 
bankers of respectable standing: purchase marketable securities 
for which there are official quotations and only securities which are 
fully paid up. 

S. S. Hvesner. 
University of Pennsylvania. 


Principles of Industrial Engineering. By Cuartrs Buxton 
Goinc. (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company. 1911. 
Pp. vi, 174. $2.00.) 

Mr. Going, the managing editor of “Engineering Magazine,” 
has placed before the public, in this volume, the materials presented 
for several years, in the form of lectures, at Columbia University. 
His purpose is to trace the outlines of the subject of industrial 
engineering, and to present its ideals and principles broadly, but 
in a just scale of proportion. Industrial Engineering, alternative 
titles for which are Works Management and Efficiency Engineer 
ing, is distinguished from the older established branches of en 
gineering by reason of the prominence of economic and human 
elements in it. 

There is a broad survey of the evolution of the mass production 
system, of which the chief characteristics are aggregation, 
standardization and specialization. The third chapter takes up 
the leading administrative functions of industrial units. Fol 


lowing Harrington Emerson, the distinction between line and 
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are connected with their several contributions, Adler, A 


Greer, Hillis, Mendes, Warren, and Wylie. In the legal point of 
view, an effort is made to expound the law respecting the pow 


to make wills and the forms of wills, combined with an explana 


of the plans usually made for family and friends, for the public 


and for combining public and private purpos: Such topics 
the usual objects of bounty, preservation of family harmony, s 
lection of charitable objects, taxation of estates, insurance of wil 
separate consideration. In the legal part there is an oce: 
nal introduction of comment of ethical import; as, for exampk 
when he quotes Dr. Charles W. Eliot as saying that “the youn 
men who inherit money often find life a terrible bore. t is tl 
very class of people t] at oftenest ask Mallock’s qui tion, ‘Is iF 


worth living?’ ” (p. 29). 


Isaac A. Loos 


The State University of Towa. 
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Bexety, J. A. Farm accounting and business methods nr 
Mass.: Home Corre spond: nee School. 191] 
Suggestions for organization and coéperation among farmers 
riven. 
Branno, E.S. The practice and law of the real estate busines ~ 


volumes. (San Francisco: National Cooperative Realty 


1911.) 


A treatise on the real estate business in all its branches, w 
special reference to the laws pertaining to the business and the | 
al conduct of its affairs. 
Berton, T. E. Corporations and the state. New York: Appleton 
1911. Pp. xvi, 237. $1.25.) 
To be reviewed. 
Davies, E. A primer of scientific investment. London: H. E. M 
gan. Pp. 40.) 
Pietp, F. W. Capital investments in Canada. (Toronto: The Mo 
tary Times. 1911. Pp. 244. $2.50.) 


Deals with the interests of various countries, especialls 
and Great Britain, in Canadian railwavs and industrie 


Jr NKINSON, M. W. The 7 romotion d accounts of a? 
company. (London: Gee. 1911. Pp. 87. 2s. 6d.) 
Hovey, C. The life story of J. Pierpont Morqan, an auth l 


raphy. (New York: Sturgis & Walton, 1912. $2.50. 
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faruper, R. Die Borsen der Welt. Eine Hand- wi 


ar 
a Nachs¢ 
hy 


(Berlin: Verlag fiir Bérsen- und Finanzliteratur. 1911. Pp. 
xi, 784. 15 m.) 

Waaner, H. Uber die Organisation der Warenhauser, Kau fhduser 
und der qrossen Spe zialgeschafte. (Le ipzig: C. E. Poeschel. 1911. 
Pp. viii, 79. 3.60 m.) 


Capital and Capitalistic Organization 
Legal Phases of Central Station Rate Making for Electric Supply. 
By JAMES V. OxTory. ( New York: Association of Edison 
Illuminating Companies. 1911. Pp. 225.) 


In this volume the author has revised three papers which deal 


1 


with the point of view of the private investor in public utility 
In the first paper, on “The Wholesale Consumer,” 


e main contention is that such consumers may fairly receive 


+} 


oncessions beyond what the low cost of serving them would 
justify, such concessions being based on the principle of “value 
f service.” This principle, however, gives much less scope for 
lifferentials than in the case of railways, for it is laid down that 
ich class of customers should pay its fair share of all joint 
costs, including interest on investment. The company, however, 
is entitled to a profit above bare interest, and this may be dis 
tributed according to “what the traffic will bear.” (In currently 
accepted railway economics it will be remembered that the theore- 
tical limit of concessions is reached only when nothing at all is 
earned above the out-of-pocket expense of the traffic.) 

Now, the large consumer of electric current is in a position 
to install a plant of his own, and this may force the central plant 
to fix his rates close to the cost of serving him (including always 
his pro rata share of interest charges), while in course of earning 
its reasonable net profit it may make greater clear gains from the 
smaller consumers who are not potential competitors for their own 
business. 

The second paper deals with the questions arising from various 
special kinds of service. ‘These include the consumer who runs 
his own plant but is connected with the central plant either for 
safety in case of breakdown or to eke out his own capacity at the 
time of greatest load, or to enable him to close his plant entirely 
at times when he needs but little current. Summer rates and 
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contracts not peak load are also 
considered 
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Si-perBerG, L., editor. Deutsches Kartell-Jahrbuch, Jahrgang 1911. 
Parts 1 and 2. Serlin: Puttkammer & Mihlbrecht. 1911. Pp. 
170.) 

Printed in four parts at a cost of 3.50 m. each. 

WiepENFELD, K. Des Persdnliche im modernen Unternehmertum. 
Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot. Pp. 108. 3 m.) 

Contains chapters on English, German, French and American 
enterprise. 
otF, C. Die Rechtsfahighkeit der Aktiengesellschaft im Konkurse. 
(Berlin: R. Trenkel. 1911. 1.20 m.) 
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HISTORY OF CALIFORNIA LABOR LEGISLATION 

In the Review for September, 1911, page 587, Miss Lucile 
Eaves raised certain issues of fact with regard to portions of the 
review of her monograph, A History of California Labor Legisla- 
tion, prepared by Mr. Ira B. Cross. It is only fair to Mr. Cross 
to state that he based his criticism upon a personal study of Cali- 
fornia labor, including newspapers and documents, supplemented 
interviews with men who have been prominent in the labor 
ment in that state. Readers who are interested in this special 


of investigation will have opportunity to weigh the con- 


flicting evidence as presented in a forthcoming monograph by Mr. 
‘ross on T'he History of Labor in California. California is to be 


rratulated upon being honored by two exhaustive monographic 


idies relating to this branch of economic history.—MANaAGInG 
Eprror. 


Wages in the United States, 1908-1910. A Study of State and 
Federal Wage Statistics. By Scorr Neartnc. (New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 1911. Pp. viii, 220. $1.25.) 

Professor Nearing rightly describes the state publications on 
iges as follows: “Of the forty-seven States of the Union, not 
ore than five publish good up-to-date wage statistics. These 
five are Massachusetts, New Jersey, Kansas, Oklahoma and Ohio. 

Of the remaining States, a score publish statistics of average wages 

only, which, in some cases, are so unrepresentative as to be value- 

less” (p. 15). Professor Nearing does not use the New York 
material because it relates to unions only, and he does not use 
the Ohio data because they are diffuse and not sufficiently sum- 
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Chicago and Duluth are the only two towns east of the Missis- 
sippi having higher indices of wages than New York City. In 
regard to the question of the variation of wages with the size of 
the city the Board of Trade found that “with one exception, the 
ndex numbers for skilled men fall in unbroken sequence with the 


size of the population group, while those for unskilled men are 


rregular. In no case, however, does the difference between any 
such group and New York exceed 26 per cent. . . . The figures 


ippear to illustrate a wide diffusion of active industrial life and 
great mobility of labor” (p. xix). Professor Nearing does not 
state. nor do his data enable him to state, his conclusion in re- 
gard to this question with the exactitude of the Board of Trade. 
The two conclusions are, however, consistent. 

The author’s most important conclusions are those concerning 
imnual rates of wages, and annual earnings found by deducting 
20 per cent from annual rates. Existing data do not give a direct 
unswer to the question, What percentage should be deducted from 
innual rates to give annual earnings? The estimate of earnings 
is largely based upon the Massachusetts data for 1908 and the 
New Jersey data for 1909. The manufacturers of these states 
report, in addition to classified rates of wages, the number of 
days that their establishments were idle during the year. Massa 
chusetts establishments were idle 12 per cent of the working time 
n 1908 and New Jersey establishments were idle 10 per cent of 
the working time in 1909. Professor Nearing makes a 20 per cent 
deduction from annual rates to cover loss of time for personal 
factors, such as sickness and accident, as well as the loss of time 
ie to lack of opportunity to work. The New York Bureau of 
Labor statistics furnishes the best unemployment material avail- 
ible. This bureau publishes the percentage of idleness in labor 
unions, by months and trades, of nearly half a million union men. 
For active years, like 1906, 1907, and 1909, the percentage of 
unemployment during the entire year is found to be about 10. 
For a dull year, like 1908, the percentage is upwards of 20. There 


( 


can, as Professor Nearing says, “be no general agreement as to 
what reduction should be made” (p. 233). Objection to a 20 
per cent deduction may be made on the grounds that it takes no 
account of an increase of earnings secured by temporary em- 
ployment. Decided objection is also to be made to the author’s 
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worker having “some small and apparently meaningless operation 
to perform. These specialized occupations, however, are any- 
thing but meaningless, for organized and directed by a captain 
of industry, they create a completed product [!]” (p. 170). 
‘The treatment of skilled and unskilled workmen is unsatisfactory 


because his criterion of skill is the amount of wages received. 


‘ 


‘he definition of the “simple mathematical average” (arithme- 
tic?) is wrong. It is said (p. 120) to be “secured by adding the 
rates of wages and dividing by the number of different groups 
of wage-earners.” An arithmetic average is thus defined to be 
the simple arithmetic average of arithmetic averages. Professor 
Nearing’s definition of the “weighted average” is the correct 
inition of the simple arithmetic average (see Bowley’s Fle- 
ments of Statistics, p. 109, and Yule’s Theory of Statistics, p. 
108). 


Wages in the United States contributes nothing to the method- 


tof 
ael 


ology of wage statistics; it is a useful compilation of existing data 
with a statement of the more or less obvious conclusions to be 
drawn therefrom. 

Warren M. Persons. 


Dartmouth College. 


Unemployment in the State of New York. By Witi1am Morris 
Letserson. (New York: Privately printed. 1911. Pp. 
199.) 

This study was made for a public commission aiming at legis- 
lation. It is welcome because (with its appendices) it adds to 
our meagre information on unemployment in America. From 
oficial censuses, records of relief agencies, employment bureaus 
and trade-unions, and from special testimony, the author infers 
that the workers of New York average ten weeks of idleness a 
year. Simultaneously there is an unfilled demand for labor. In- 
teresting details regarding the causes of unemployment are given: 
that seasonal declines in advertising occasion seasonal idleness 
in newspaper publishing; cigar makers keep within orders be- 
cause “cigars do not ‘ship’ well when dry.” Interesting also is 
the analysis of irregular changes in the demand for labor. 

Changes in the supply of labor, strangely, are neglected. 
“What are the eighty odd thousand factory employees of the 
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was carried on during a fortnight among the establishments of 
1065 Belgian hand and industrial workers, chosen so far as pos- 
sible for their representative qualities. An establishment was 
defined as any social group the members of which eat together 
the standard being a housekeeping rather than a domiciliary one. 
The schedule for each establishment stated the sex, age, and 
weight of each of the several persons comprising it, the occupa- 
tion of the head, how long he was employed per day, whether 
he worked indoors or outdoors, what were his daily wages, and 
what the total income of the establishment. 

The 1065 establishments consisted of 4,873 persons, or 4.6 
per establishment. Of the heads of families one fourth worked 
outdoors. Sixty per cent were employed over 101% hours a day, 
while twenty-three per cent worked over 111 hours. 

The discussion is presented in two parts: one the physiological 
analysis, written by M. Slosse, the other the sociological analysis, 
prepared by M. Waxweiler. The general physiological conclusions 
\M. Slosse sets forth as follows: 

An astonishing number of the rations were below the generally 
accepted Atwater standard of albumen consumption of 1.5 grams 
per kilogram of body weight per day. The intake of fat, on the 
other hand, was found to be greater than was needful, while a 
considerable deficit of carbohydrates was balanced by the fat 
surplus—an unfortunate balance, in the opinion of the author. 
M. Slosse concludes that hard labor and a large intake of energy 
in the form of food are not necessarily correlated factors of life; 
that the determinants of alimentation are not always or nec- 
essarily the needs of the body; finally, that the dietary of the 
Belgian workman is faulty, ill adapted to his physiological needs 
and insufficient. 

For the sociological analysis, returns from 1042 establishments 
or families, were available. In one half these families the man’s 
wages formed the sole income. Food called for 70 per cent of all 
expenditures. M. Waxweiler computes the number of standard 
units per family by counting each adult man as one unit, each 
adult woman and each boy of 14 to 16 as 0.8 unit, each girl of 
14 to 16 as 0.7 unit, and so down the scale. This is the unitary 
standard of Atwater, according to which the combined families of 
the study comprised 3,521.7 units, or 3.3 units per family. Six 
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Boykott, Sperre und Aussperrung. Eine sozialrechtliche Studie. 
By Professor Mascuxe. (Jena: Gustav Fischer. 1911. Pp. 
341. 9 m.) 

The significance of this book lies in the fact that it is an at- 
tempt to bring the subjects of boycott, strike and lockout under 
ientific analysis from the standpoint of society and law. It is, 
is its title indicates, a social juristic study; and as such it is nec 
ssarily a difficult and complicated undertaking involving not one 


it many problems. Although important and promising sub- 
stantial reward to the reader who will make his way through its 
pages, it will require both courage and patience to master its 
course of reasoning. It is characteristically German in concep- 
tion and in style of presentation. 

The treatise is divided into approximately four equal parts. In 
Part I the author considers the underlying juristic principles; 
means 
compulsion (Zwangsmittel): in Part TI boycott, strike and 


1 Part II he examines the boycott, strike and lockout as a 

kout are considered as a means of restraint or repression ( Re- 
pressions-mittel):; and in Part IV the operation (Durehfiihrung) 
Of the boycott, strike and lockout is examined. 


Isaac A. Loos. 
The State University of Towa. 
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Brappury, H. B. Bradbury's rules of pleading in actions at law ete. 

New York: The Banks Law Publishing Co. 1911. Pp. Ixxiv, 
1865. $8.50.) 

There is a special chapter on the New York employers’ liability 
and workmen’s compensation acts, with the texts of the acts, and 
forms of notices and complaints thereunder. 
ray, R. Boy labour and apprenticeship. (L.ondon: Constable 
1911. Pp. 260. 5s.) 

BRETON, Les maladies profession nelles. Enevclopédie parle men- 
taire des sciences politiques et sociales. (Paris: Dunod & Pinat. 


1911. 3.50 fr.) 


Crark, L. D. The law of the employment of labor. (New York: 
Macmillan. 1911. Pp. 373. $1.60.) 
To be reviewed. 
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Rowntree, B. S. and Lesker, B. Unemployment: a social study. 
(London: Macmillan. 1911. 10s. 6d.) 


E. Kaschubische Hausindustrie. Auf Anrequng 
des deutschen Vereins fiir lindliche Wohlfahrts- und Heimatpflege 
herausgegeben. (Berlin: Deutsche Landbuchhandlung. 1911. Pp. 
iv, 36, illus. 1 m.) 

Sitter, V. Die Frauenarbeit im Handelsgewerbe. (Leipzig: J. Wor- 
ner. 1911. Pp. 133. 3 m.) 

Winnic, A. Der grosse Kampf im deutschen Baugewerbe 1910. Im 
Auftrage des Verbandsvorstandes des deutschen Bauarbeiterver- 
bands. (Berlin: Buchhandlung Vorwirts. 1911. Pp. vii, 288. 
3 m.) 

Salaires et cout de Vexistence a diverses époques jusqu’en 
1910, (Paris: Imprimerie Nationale. 1911. 7.50 fr.) 
A report issued by the Department of Labor of France covering 
period from 1806 to 1910. 
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History of Money in the British Empire and the United States. 
By Acnes F. Dopp. (London: Longmans, Green and Com- 
pany. 1911. Pp. xiv, 356. 5s.) 

This book is an attempt to collect in one volume a history of 
money and currency in all English speaking nations from the 
earliest times to the present, covering Great Britain, her colonies 
and the United States; and including a history of the metallic 
money and production of precious metals, a history of paper 
money and banking, and a history of prices as affected by money. 

Part I on the British Empire includes the coinage and banking 
history of England from the earliest times, and has separate 
chapters on Scotch and Irish banking, India, and the colonies. 
Part TI is a history of money and banking in the United States 
from colonial times to the present. 

The book adds little to our knowledge of monetary history or 
to our understanding of the principles of money and banking. 
It is merely a brief account in usable form of the coinage history 
and banking history of the English nations. There are many 
inaccuracies of statement which impair its usefulness; and a 


failure at many points to grasp the real meaning of the facts of 


the situation. For example, on page 217, “In 1834 the adoption 


of the gold standard in the United States”: page 312, the state- 
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deposit banks, but his work contains little not to be found in 
Kaufmann’s, who clearly possesses a more intimate, first-hand 
knowledge of the working of the French banking system. While 
a highly creditable performance for a doctor’s thesis, Mehrens has 
been so unfortunate as to have his work completely superseded at 
the moment of publication. This is all the more true because it 
happens that the conclusions of both writers are strikingly similar 
on the one banking question which is the subject of controversy in 
France at the present time. 

Banking concentration has gone further in France than in any 
other country, and in recent years there has been a rather acri 
monious discussion among French financial writers regarding its 
effects. Both these presumably impartial foreign writers agree 
that in some respects this concentration has been unfavorable to 
the economic development of the country: partly on account of 
the curtailment of personal credit, and also because the great 
banks have accentuated the tendency to invest French savings 
in foreign countries. Both writers also agree that the extent of 
hanking concentration in France and its consequences are in no 
small measure the result of special circumstances, peculiar to the 
country. Making every allowance for such special influences, how 
ever, the situation in France does seem to furnish some slight 
ground for satisfaction that branch banking has not been permitted 
in the United States. Notwithstanding very great differences in 
structure and methods, the rapid growth of large banks with 
numerous branches and the gradual disappearance of the inde- 
pendent local bank have been during the last twenty vears the 
most striking features of banking development in all countries 
in which branch banking is permitted. The large bank with 
branches is in a position to provide superior facilities of a routine 
nature, such as those for making payments at a distance, and the 
purchase and sale of securities. It can also offer more attractive 
terms to the very best class of borrowers. The local bank has 
commonly found the remaining business either unprofitable or 
subject to such risks that absorption or liquidation if not failure 
was inevitable. In France the process of concentration has gone 
farther than in other countries, largely it would seem because local] 
or provincial banking institutions were not fully developed in the 
seventies, when the three great deposit banks adopted the polics 
of general expansion. Their growth has, therefore, not been so 
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securities, the yield or the market price of which is subject to 
much variation, lest the credit of the banks be unfavorably af- 
fected, not only as investment bankers, but also with their ordinary 
depositors. ‘The tendency is overwhelming to confine attention to 
large issues of securities and particularly to those of governments 
and municipalities. Comparatively little is invested through the 
great banks in French industrial enterprises. Now, while all admit 
that by no means all French current savings could find profitable 
employment at home, it is felt that the great banks accentuate the 
tendency toward foreign investment to a regrettable degree, judged 
from the point of view of the economic development of the country. 
The evils of the present situation have led local bankers to bestir 
themselves, and by organization among themselves, and by means 
of a bank representing them in Paris, it is hoped that something 
may be accomplished. 

The effects of extreme banking concentration is the most gener- 
ally interesting problem in French banking, but much more than 
its discussion is to be found in Kaufmann’s book. It contains 
among others, chapters on the bank of France, the Crédit Foncier, 
the organization of the Bourse, and also one about the investment 
of private banks in Paris and the provinces. The various kinds 
of loans made by banks in France, the organization of the great 
deposit banks and their relations with their employees, are other 
topics considered. 

It is not too much to say that Dr. Kaufmann’s volume is the 
most indispensable book on French banking which has yet ap- 
peared. 

Harvard University. O. M. W. Spracve. 


The Rise of the London Money Market, 1640-1826. By W. R. 
Bisscuor. Preface by H. S. (London: P. S. 
King and Son. 1910. Pp. 256. 5s.) 


This book, first published in Dutch at the Hague in 1896, was 
translated into English at the request of Professor Foxwell. It 
covers the most obscure period in the history of English banking, 
a period which can never be treated with entire satisfaction until 
the Bank of England gives students access to its records. Never- 
theless Mr. Bisschop has thrown light on many dark places. On 


page 9 of the preface, Professor Foxwell fairly summarizes his 
accomplishments in the following statement: 
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Barker, D. A. Cash and credit. Cambridge manuals of science and 
literature. (New York: Putnam. Pp. vi, 143. 40c.) 


Bincke, W. Die deutschen Viehmarkstbanken, ihre geschichtliche 
Entwicklung, Organisation und wirtschaftliche Bedeutung. (Karls- 
ruhe: G. Braun. 1911. Pp. viii, 179. 2.80 m.) 


Brapy, J. E. Bank deposits, trust deposits, alternate deposits, joint 
dt posits ; a full statement of the general principle s of law governing 


these forms of deposits. (New York: Banking Law Journal Co. 
1911. Pp. vii, 319. $3.00.) 


Combat, F. J. Manuel du portefeuilliste. Les effets de commerce, 
les comptes, les changes et les monnaies. Usages des places étran- 
geres. Précis theorique et pratique. Etudes de science financiére, I. 
(Paris: Berger-Levrault. Pp. viii, 216. 4 fr.) 


Conant, C. A. History of modern banks of issue. Yourth edition. 
(New York: Putnam. 1911.) 
Contains the latest data re garding the banking systems of almost 
every country in the world. 


Dantet, T. C. Real money versus banks of issue promises to pay. 

Washington: T. C. Daniel. 1911. Pp. 275. $1.00.) 

The theoretical position of the author has long since been dis- 
credited. He holds that gold as a standard of value is a delusion; 
that the only redemption needed to support the value of a national 
currency is the redemption in commodities; and that the usage of 
banks as sources of currency is a benighted form of oppression 
along with trusts and the tariff. The result is a recrudescence of 
greenbackism. 


DannenBauM, F, Deutsche Hypothekenbanken. Wirtschaftliche Dar- 


stellunq nebst Kommentar cum Hypothekenbankqgesetz. (Berlin: 


Franz Vahlen. 1911. Pp. viii, 413. 10.80 m.) 


Farrow, T. Banks and the people. (London: Chapman & Hall. 1911. 
Pp. viii, 168. 1s.) 
Fréuuicu, G. Beitraége zum Depositenproblem. Banken, Sparkassen 


und Genossenschaften, Entwurf eines “Sparkassen’’-Gesetzes. 
Berlin: A. Tetzlaff. 1911. 2 m.) 

Lewy, M. Die Nationalbank fiir Deutschland zu Berlin 1 887-1909. 
(Berlin: K. Curtius. 1911. Pp. 104. 4m.) 

Lysis. Les capitalistes francais contre la France. De UVemploi des 


dépots des banques francaises en Allemagne. (Paris: A. Michel. 
1911. Pp. 126. 1.50 fr.) 


Mitts, H. D. The science of currency and centralized hanking. (Chi- 


cago: Rand. McNally. 1911. 50c.) 
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she finds them telling for her purpose. Hence the volume cannot 
be expected, nor indeed is it intended, to supplant Stanwood’s 
American Tariff Controversies or the present reviewer's Tariff 
History of the United States. Yet in some respects it supple- 
ments these books effectively. All sorts of anecdotes figure in its 
pages, tales of intrigue, items about legislators and business men. 
{ unfortunately, there is not a reference or footnote. ‘The sources 

some of the stories and quotations are easily guessed, and in- 
deed sometimes are sufficiently indicated; such as the reminiscences 
of Blaine, Sherman, Brinkerhotf. But often one wonders what 
basis there is for specific statements, e. g., that Moore, the “Parsee 
merchant,” was offered $100,000 by a firm of quinine manufactur- 
rs to cease his agitation for free quinine (p. 93); or that “Mr. 
James Swank has said that more money was spent to elect Mr. Me 
Kinley than was spent to elect Mr. Harrison” (p. 242). Miss 
Tarbell, beyond question, aims to be careful in her statements of 
fact; but she will be accused of talking loosely and swallowing 
infounded stories. 

Miss Tarbell’s attitude, it need hardly be said, is that of an 
incompromising opponent of protection. ‘To her mind the whole 
‘ourse of tariff legisiation has been one process of circumventing 
he popular will. Intrigue and the pressure of special interests 
account for the passages of the successive higher tariff measures. 
The system has resulted in “enormous profit to the few; steadily 
increasing prices to the many; onesided development of the coun- 
try; factories growing like gourds and no ships of our own to 
carry the goods in; the country sacrificed to the city, and the 
peace of God to the blare and roar of the steel furnace” (p. 327). 
“The history of protection in this country is one long story of 
injured manhood. Tap it at any point, and you find it encourag- 
ing the base human traits,—greed, self-deception, indifference to 
the claims of others...... What kind of men does it make? It 
makes men deficient in self-respect, indifferent to the dignity and 


inviolability of Congress, weak in self-reliance, willing to bribe, 
barter, and juggle to secure their ends” (p. 358). 
These extracts illustrate not only Miss Tarbell’s emotional 


style, but her limitations as a writer on economic subjects. I can- 
not rate the book high as a contribution to the literature on pro- 
tection. It requires no profound economic training to see that, on 
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Second Volume. By Henry Arron and Henry Hursr Hot- 
LAND. (London: John Murray. Imported by E. P. Dutton 
and Company. 1910. Pp. vii, 506. $3.50.) 

The authors of this work, of which the first volume appeared in 
1908, are by profession neither historians nor economists, and the 
critical reader will discover not a few flaws of construction 
analysis in the course of the book. LEven the critic must cont 
however, that for the subject in hand the authors ar 
better than historians or economists; they are trained 
officials, to whom the administration of the tariff laws 1 
academic question but an everyday reality, and to the 
and industry we owe a book of first-rate importance. While they 
make no great contribution to the histor) tariff legislation, 
cy pres¢ nt an account far Supe rior to any h We pre \ ously 


i 


had of the actual workings of the tariff laws. They have drawn 
copiously from the old books and manuscripts of the customs 
department, and illustrate their subject by a profusion of con 
crete and vivid details. 

They describe the administration not as it was meant to be but 
as it actually was, even after the reform of the eighteenth century 

loaded with sinecures and expensive to maintain, yet ineffective 
in operation, and seeking to atone by occasional savage attacks 
on merchants for the laxness which threw a large part of British 
trade into the hands of smugglers. The history of contraband 
trade forms a considerable and by far the most important part 
of the book. Smugglers were of both sexes and of all ages, from 
the ranks of the army, the civil service or from private life, from 
the lowest classes and from the highest. A system of collusion 
between smugglers and customs guards long prevailed. An honest 


customs inspector, who had kept a smuggling vessel from landing 


for thirteen days, reported the following pat 


il made to 
him: “For the love of God let her come in, and give us fair play. 
You take what you can; let us get off with what we can, or she 
will go away altogether, as she cannot keep on this coast any 
longer.” In the first part of the century smuggling was often 
perpetrated by overt force, gangs of “batmen” gathering to pro- 
tect the landing party from the guards. Little by little the 
smugglers were forced to more furtive methods. Spirits were 


concealed in the hollows of spars, keels and ballast, or towed in 
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with the second part of the statistical compilation mentioned in 
he first part of the above title, and presents the figures in regard 
to the taxation of corporations or stock companies and of co 
operative associations. We cannot here delve into the figures, but 
two of the conclusions are of special interest in this country. 
They show that the free cantons and cities of Switzerland have 
some of the same troubles with corporations as do the republican 
states and cities of the United States. ‘These conclusions are: 
(1) For most of the cantons the enquéte shows that the taxation 
of these companies is neither rational nor just and in many cases 
the methods of arriving at the taxes are too complex. (2) Such 
companies can be taxed successfully only by methods of taxation 
different from those applied to physical persons. The best method 
for stock companies is to tax the stock and the resources at a low 
rate without progression and the earnings at a fixed rate, although 
progression is more permissible in the case of the latter. The 
tax on codperative associations should be based on the turnover 
as there is no feasible way of ascertaining the profits. 

The last of the pamphlets deals with a very interesting sub 
ject but is unfortunate in not being clearly written. The title 
implies that the pamphlet deals with the question as to whether 
the trusts can be regarded as legal persons and taxed as such or 
whether it is better to tax the gains as part of the income of the 
recipients. But the more interesting and suggestive part of the 
discussion deals with the question as to whether there is not a so 
decisive conflict between the ideas of trust regulation in the inter- 
est of the consuming public and the ideas of taxation that tax- 
ation of the trust as such may be altogether out of place. The 
author represents that there are three schools: first, those oppo- 
nents of the trusts who wish them to be taken over by the state; 
second, those who propose various progressive taxes designed 


to appropriate to general use the gains of the monopolies, wheth- 


er by heavy taxes on their receipts, or on their capital or on 


their dividends, especially on what is deemed the excess in the divi- 
dends; and third, those who propose a moderate tax on the re- 
ceipts. All of these proposals present serious difficulties from 
the side of the administration of the taxes. This is shown in a 
very thorough manner by the author’s classification of the different 
kinds of trusts or Kartelle, from which it is clear that in the great 
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monopolies and great industrial properties of a possible future 
state of society to provide the means of discharge; nor, like Four- 
ier, would he resort to so fantastic a device as payment through 
increasing the number of hens’ eggs. While total payment, which 
was the ideal of the classical school, is out of the question, con 


sideration for posterity, preparedness for time of danger, and 
the interest of a sound public credit demand a policy of compul 
sory redemption. 

As this work does not pretend to be a complete treatise upon 
public credit, the author does not develop in detail his ideas in 
regard to debt creation and redemption. The result is that the 
work is mainly a description of the theories of leaders of the classi 
cal school, and its chief interest should be for those German read 
ers, who, according to the author, are guilty of regarding Adam 
Smith as a scientific dilettante and classical political economy as 
unscientific. With the theories of this school and with what is of 
present practical value in them, English and American students 
of public finance are already familiar. Of these Dr. Berckum’s 
book is a useful assemblage and interpretation. 


E. T. Mixer. 
University of Texas. 


Die Technik des Finanzhaushalts der deutschen Stidte im Mittel- 
alter. By L.Scuénpere. (Stuttgart: J. G. Cotta’sche 
Buchhandlung Nachfolger. 1910. Pp. xvi, 199. 4.20 m.) 


In this little volume Dr. Schénberg has made an excellent con- 
tribution to the rapidly increasing literature on economic history. 
The title would indicate that it might contain considerable of 
interest on the theory of taxation. While this is true to a certain 
extent the main effort of the writer is devoted to an investigation 
of the system of accounting and the methods of handling 
cash in the mediaeval towns. The work will in fact appeal most 


to the student interested in accounting as a part of economic 
theory. 


In the introduction the author shows why a study of the fi- 
nances of the mediaeval towns is worth while. A good tax sys 
tem, by keeping ready money on hand, enabled the town govern 
ments to grow strong and powerful. The overlord’s pressing 


need for money put him at the mercy of the thrifty town officials, 
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A much mooted question is whether there existed a fiscalische 
Kasseneinheit in the town system of the Middle Ages, 1. e., a 
period of time as a fiscal year, wherein the cash receipts and 
cash expenditures were made to coincide. A careful review 
leads Dr. Schénberg to conclude that no such thing existed. 
Each separate specie fund had its scope fixed, its work to do; 
its income and outgo must agree. The bookkeeping of it was 
drawn into the common treasury account only through surpluses 
and deficits. To each new outgo was assigned a particular in- 
come source. 

The complicated system of checks and balances of modern 
times with a regular auditing of accounts did not exist. The 
control was through administrative measures; usually three keys 
in the hands of three different persons were necessary in handling 
the money chests. There was also a periodical reckoning of the 
amounts by the council. 

Donatp F. Grass. 


Stanford University. 


Die Besteuerung nach dem Wertzuzwachs. Inshesondere die dirckte 
Wertzuwachssteuer. By H. Weissennorn. (Berlin: Verlags- 
buchhandlung von Julius Springer. 1910. Pp. vi, 156. 


3.60 m.) 

This is an eminently practical treatise, sane, logical and pene- 
trating, upon the taxation of value-increase, and especially upon 
the so-called unearned increment of value. In writing this book 
the author has kept two objects in view: first, to penetrate, more 
deeply and scientifically than has been done, into the characteris- 
tic problems of the taxation of value-increase;: and second, to blaze 


a new trail for the further progress of old but sound ideas con- 


, 


cerning such taxation. 
Former literature upon this subject has been rendered compara- 


tively fruitless, despite its thorough survey of the theoretical 
field, inasmuch as it has not furnished a practical program for 
states or municipalities about to introduce a new scheme of tax- 
ation upon the unearned increment. For the most part this 
arises because in short treatises, as well as in larger works, there 
is manifest confusion in the minds of the authors regarding funda 
mental principles; due, no doubt, to a defective knowledge of eco- 


nomic science. This is seen particularly in their classification of 
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C HAULIN-SERVINIERE, J. Des conversions de rentes sur l’'Etat. Etude 
juridique. (Paris: Jouve. 1911. Pp. 175.) 
d 4 


CunnrnauaM, W. The case against free trade. (London: Murray. 
1911. 2s. 6d.) 
cliches und Geschichtliches zur Erkenntnis 


und Uberwindungq der sozialen Not. Vorsitzenden des Bundes Deut- 


DamascuHKE, A. Grundsdt 


scher Bodenreformer. Fifth edition, revised. (Jena: Fischer. 
1911. Pp. viii, 360. 3 m.) 


Dean, M. B. Municipal bonds, held void, including issues enjoined, 
registration or certification denied, issuance not compelled, validation 


refused and all proceedings determining illegality. (New York: 


M. B. Dean. 1911. Pp. 122. $2.50.) 
Dre HARME, P, Le § peti (es cou} ures de ts. Pre face by G. ran- 
cois. 1911. (Paris: Alcan. 911. Pp. 316. 7 fr.) 


An historical account of smal 


] 

| notes in principal countries with a 
criticism of the advantages and inconveniences of such a circula- 


tion. 


Duranpy, D. L’impoét sur le revenue et les étrangers résidant en 
France. (Nice: Barma. 1911. Pp. 12.) 


G. L’autonomie budgétaire des exploitation industrielles 
de Etat. (Paris. Larose. Pp. 295.) 
Written before the passage of the law of July 13, 1911. 
leinricH, H. Die Erbschaft und ihre Besteuerung. Die wichtiqsten 
Regeln tibersichtlich cusammengestellt. Ein Hilfsbiichlein fiir Jed- 
rmann, der erben und erbenlassen kann. (Bonn: C. Georgi. 1911. 
ro. SS. 


HorcuKkiss, W. E. The judicial work of the comptroller of the treas- 
ury as compared with similar functions in the qovernments of France 
1d Germany; a study in administrative laze. Cornell university 
studies in history and political science, Vol. III. (New York: Holt 
& Co. 1911. Pp. xiii, 164. $1.25.) 
Kautta, R. JIdeale und Vorurteile der deutschen Finanzpolitik. 
Stuttgart: Ferdinand Enke. 1911. 3 m.) 
Kerrie, T. M. Home rule finance. An experiment in justice. (Dub- 
lin: Maunsell & Co. 1911. Pp. viii, 96. 1s.) 
Author considers the only approach toward home rule to be 
through the Financial Relations Report of 1896. 
Konatscn, R. Die volks- und staatswirtschaftliche Bilanz der Riis 
tungen. (Vienna: Karl Konegan. 1911.) 


Koppr, H. Das Zu achssteuerac lJ 9 1911 mit den 


{us 
fiihrungsbestimmunqen des Bundesrats, Preussens, Bayerns und 
Sachsens, erléutert. (Munich: J. Schweitzer. 1911. Pp. vii, 
245. $.20 m.) 
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Tuery, E. La fortune publique de la France. (Paris: Delagrave. 

1911. Pp. 256. 3.50 fr.) 
Contains some valuable statistics. 

Toop, E. E. The case against tariff reform. (London: J. Murray. 
1911. Pp. 2s. 6d.) 

A reply to The Case against Free Trade by Archdeacon Cunning- 
ham. 

ZeckENDoRF, E. Der deutsche Gerstenzoll. Eine Sammlung von 
Aufsatzen und Vortraigen aus den Jahren 1900-1910. (Munich: J. 
Schweitzer. 1911. Pp. 77. 1.80 m.) 

ZimMERMAN, J. W. R. Das Reichs-Erbschaftssteuergesets vom 3.6 
1906 nebst den Ausfiihrungsbestimmungen des Bundesrats sowie den 
Vollzugsvorschriften der Kénigreicher Preussen, Bayern, Sachsen 
und Wiirttemberg, der Grossherzogtiimer Baden und Hessen und 
des Herzogtumes Braunschweig. (Munich: J. Schweitzer. 1911. 
Pp. xii, 589. 11.50 m.) 

: —— The financial relations with the imperial exchequer. 
(Dublin: Gill & Son. 1911. Pp. 39. 6d.) 

Criticises the treasury returns as giving a wrong impression of 
the amounts contributed by Ireland. 


Population and Migration 


Industrial Causes of Congestion in New York City. By Evwarp 
Ewinc Pratrr. Columbia University Studies in History, 
Economics, and Public Law, Vol. XLIII, No. 1. (New 
York: Longmans, Green and Company. 1911. Pp. 259. 
$2.00.) 


The purpose of the above study is to find out to what degree 
industrial distribution is responsible for the existing congestion 
of population in certain parts of New York City. First are 
given the statistics of congestion, then the results of an inquiry 
into the causes of the location of factories in different districts of 
the city, and finally a study of the distribution of workers ac- 
cording to distance from the place of employment, and hours of 
work, wages, nationality and sex. 

The tables show an interestingly close variation of distance of 
residence from work (residence-mobility) inversely with the length 
of the working day, and directly with the rate of wages, indi- 
cating that not sheer human perversity but some fundamental 
economic cause is acting to cluster human beings into the im- 
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NEW BOOKS 


Baron, A. Haus- und Grundbesitzer in Preussens Stiadten einst und 
t: unter Beriicksichtigung von Steins Stédtordnung. Seminars 
zu Halle. (Jena: Fischer. 1911. Pp. xii, 154. 4 m.) 


Bav, E. Jedem sparsamen Arbeiter ein eigenes Wohnhaus. (Cologne: 
Mont-Schaubergsche Buchandlung. 1911.) 


Crement, H. La dépopulation en France. (Paris: Bloud. 1910. 
Pp. 365.) 
An inquiry into the reasons for the decline in the population of 


France. 


Hepertn, E. Doit-elle mourir? Etude sur la dégression de la natal- 
ité en France. Preface by G. Bonsean. (Paris: Giard & Briére. 
1911. Pp. xx, 218.) 

Hever, M. Les statistiques de mortalité professionne lle. (Paris: 
Giard & Briére. Pp. 12. 1 fr.) 

Leoranp, M. A. La longévité a travers les ages. (Paris: E. Flam- 
marion. I911. Pp. 324. 3.50 fr.) 

Contains a comparison of the length of life among men and wom- 


en, amot 


g rich and poor, and among professional men, business 


men, ete. 


NewsHotmMe, A. The declining birth-rate: its national and internation- 
siqnificance. New tracts for the times. (London: Cassell & Co. 


911. Pp. 64. 6d.) 


Pyska, H. Bergarbeiterbevilkerung und Fruchtbarkeit. Eine Studie 
der Bevolk rungsbe wequng der deutschen Be rgarbe iterbevdlkerung. 
Munich: G. Birk & Co. 1911. Pp. vi, 41. 3 m.) 


Samama, N. Contributo allo studio della doppia cittadinanza nei ri- 


rdi del movimento migratorio. Il proble ma della cittadinanza 
specialmente nei rapporti degli Italiani all’estro. Questioni riquar- 
danti la condizione giuridica degli Italiani all’estero (Francia). 
Three volumes. (Florence: Ariani. 1911.) 


Sraik, R. v. Die Auswanderungsgesetzgebung. Mit Beriicksichti- 
qunq der beiden Osterreichischen Entwiirfe. I. Die Grundziiqe 
der wichtigsten europdischen Auswanderungsgesetcze. Il, Dic 
vichtiqsten europdischen Auswanderungsgesetze und ihre wichtigq- 
sten Vollzugsvorschriften. (Vienna: Hof- und Staatsdruckerei. 1911. 

Pp. v, 104; v, 332. 3m.; 4 m.) 


Social Problems and Reforms 


Pay-Day. By C. Haxrorp Henxperson. (Boston: Houghton 
Miflin Company. 1911. Pp. 339. $1.50.) 


Che thesis of this book is that industry and education, now 


divorced because of the infidelity of industry, must be reunited; 


he 
nd 
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productive, occupation to one which, being free from industrial 
and commercial complications, is also relatively unproductive. 
This reviewer, however, shares Dr. Henderson’s conviction that 
industry-for-profit is today open to moral condemnation for its 
neglect of persons; and he has no disposition in the presence of 
an eloquent and prophetic expression of that conviction to drag 
in irrelevant statistical arguments. Perhaps some defender of 
the Scribes and Pharisees might have shown that there was tech- 
nical inaccuracy in the well-known reference to the relative clean- 
liness of the outside and the inside of their platters. Let this 
volume be adversely criticised by those, if there are any such, 
who believe that there is no ethical basis for its arraignment of a 
society in which women and children are exploited for gain, in 
which socially created hardships and pitfalls abound; and in which 
easily removable obstacles to a prosperous and rational life re- 
main for lack of the necessary good-will to remove them or of 
the necessary knowledge as to how to do it. 
Epwarp T. Devine. 


Grundriss der Wohnungsfrage und Wohnungspolitik. By Evcen 
JarceR. (M. Gladbach: Volksvereins-Verlag. 1911. Pp. 
156. 1m.) 

Dr. Jaeger is best known by his Die Wohnungsfrage published 
in two volumes in 1902-1903. The Grundriss is a popular sum- 
mary of the problem treated in the earlier work. It treats com- 
pactly the history of the problem from classical to modern times, 
and deals in turn with each of the current housing problems and 
the methods of improvement. 

American works on housing deal almost exclusively with de- 
scription of existing housing conditions, and their improvement 
through health ordinances and building codes. English works 
specialize on the erection of model tenements or cottages through 
philanthropic, municipal or coéperative action. But the German 
mind penetrates the housing problem to discover the economic and 
social laws that underlie existing urban conditions. Jaeger thus, 
after showing that the German people are increasingly an indus- 
trial people and concentrating in cities, measures the existing 
dwelling accommodation for urban workingmen. He asserts that 
in a normal real estate market, 3 per cent of the dwellings are 
empty, but that in German cities the percentage is often lower. 
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usage. Hence the large tenement is not only the worst form of 
residence but the most expensive. 

The aim of housing reform is to secure for every family a pri- 
vate house with a garden. ‘This must be promoted by the state. 
As the bottom of the housing problem is the land question, the 
state must stop land speculation. ‘The state should have a housing 
department which would serve as an information bureau for house 
renters and maintain general control over the housing situation: 
building municipal houses, promoting private building of cot- 
tages by giving land, reducing taxes and street assessments, cre- 
ating cheap loans and second mortgages for building of small 
houses—and especially by municipal purchase of suburban land 
to lease or sell under restriction that will prevent a rise in the 
price of the land. Promotion of industrial decentralization 
through cheap transit, garden cities and suburbs, coéperative 
building, the single tax and an imperial housing law complete 
Jaeger’s program. 

As a sketch of the entire range of housing problems this 
Grundriss is highly successful. It is succinct in statement, con- 
cise but strong in sustaining examples and balanced in presenta- 
tion. In general, statements of principle are backed by well- 
chosen examples. Debatable propositions, such as the comparative 
unit cost of tenement versus cottage, cannot be treated in con- 
vincing detail in a work of this purpose. The lack of exact foot- 
notes and of an index somewhat impairs the usefulness of the 
book. It is, however, a welcome and valuable summary of Euro- 
pean theory and practice in the field of housing reform. 

Harvard University. James Forp. 


Jahrbuch der Wohnungsreform, 1908-1910. Fiinfter Jahrqang. 
Edited by Dr. K. v. Mancotpr. (Gottingen: Vandenhoeck 
und Ruprecht. 1911. Pp. 224. 2m.) 

This volume, published by the German association for housing 
reform, is a compact summary of the activities in Germany dur- 


ing the last few years along the lines of more and better housing 


facilities. In addition there are three articles dealing with special 
subjects: “The Housing Market in the Years 1908-1910"; 
“Greater Berlin,” a study of the development of that city writ 
ten by the editor, Dr. Mangoldt; and “The Exodus from th 
Rural Districts.” 
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To the Ame1 n housing reform the most 
interesting singl is G n book is, probably, the 
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have a compr sing reform in Germany, it 
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country, the und all-round manner in which 
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formers of G y scratching the surface with 
palliative leg ving fundamentals and direct- 
ing their atta f the problem. 


E. E. Pratt. 
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E. T. Devine. The spirit of social work. (New York: Charities 
Publication Committee. 1911. Pp. 242. $1.00.) 


Harpaneg, J. B., editor. The social workers’ guide. (London: Pitman. 
1911. Pp. 483. 3s. 6d.) 


Keim, A. Beitrége zur Wohnungsreform unter besonderer Beriicksich 
tigung des Kleinwohnungsbaus. (Jena: Fischer. 1911. 6 m.) 
“Considers the congestion of business in cities and the rapid in 
crease of population as the chief causes of wretched dwellings. 


Kennoott, G. F. The Lowell social survey. (New York: Macmillan. 
1911.) 


Kruscuwitz, H. Die Baugeldbeschaffung fiir stddtische Wohnhaus- 
bauten in Dresden. (Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot. 1911. Pp. 
79.) 

The first of a series of treatises on financing of house building. 


Roman, F. Die deutschen Gewerblichen und Kaufmédnnischen Fort- 
bildungs- und Fachschulen und die industriellen und kommerziellen 
Schulen, in den Vereinigten Staaten von Nordamerika. (Leipzig: 
1911.) 


Rorn, L. Die Wohnungsfrage der Minderbemittelten in New-York. 
Archiv fiir Sozialwissenschaft und Sozialpolitik. (Tibingen: J. C. 
B. Mohr. 1911. Pp. viii, 88. 3 m.) 

Smit, S. G. Social pathology. (New York: Macmillan. 1911. 
Pp. viii, 380. $2.00.) 

To be reviewed. 

Stetz_e, C. Social service studies, a series of popular handbooks. 
Three volumes. (New York: F. H. Revell Co. 1911.) 

Stewart, W. R. The philanthropic work of Josephine Shaw Lowell; 
containing a biographical sketch of her life, together with a selection 
of her public papers and private letters. Collected and arranged. 
(New York: Macmillan. 1911. Pp. xv, 584. $2.00.) 

To be reviewed. 

Watson, D. Social advance, its meaning, method and goal. (Lon- 

don: Hodder & Stoughton. 1911. Pp. 360. 5s.) 


———————— Memorandum of the sccial government board relative to 
the operation of the housing, town planning, etc. act 1909, and the 
earlier housing acts as amended by that act. (London: King. 1911. 


Insurance and Pensions 
Principles of Insurance. By W. F. Gernart. (New York: The 


Macmillan Company. 1911. Pp. xv, 313.) 


This book is designed primarily as a text for college and 
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under investments: the first clearly belongs in the chapter on the 
policy and policy conditions, and the second, in the chapter on the 
company. (4) From the mortality table and the selection of 
Ves, the discussion should pass direc tly to the premium and the 
policy forms: the interjection of the chapter on the company is 
not only logically indefensible, but it will result in some confusion 


to the student. (5) The calculation of the premium is not so 


Dawson’s Elements of Life Insurance, are superior to Mr. Gep- 


clearly explained as might be desired. Other books, notably 
it’s in this respect. ‘The premium is really the crux in explain- 
ng the foundations of life insurance. (6) In the mathematical 
discussions several formulas are used and are not explained. For 
the sake of clearness, explanations should be made, even if placed 
n the footnotes. 
Joun Baver. 


Cornell University. 


L’ Assurance contre les Gréves. By J. Levorr. (Paris: Fonte- 
moing et Cie. 1911. Pp. 125. 3 fr.) 


Insurance against strikes generally implies some plan of insur 
ince for the benefit of workmen. L’Assurance contre les Gréves, 
however, refers to insurance projects designed to idemnify employ- 
ers. The author has already written extensively on the principles of 
nsurance, particularly life insurance, and may be considered an 
authority on the subject. He now attempts to show, and quite 
successfully, that the insurance principle may be applied satisfac- 
torily and with beneficent results to the losses of employers which 
arise from the stoppage of work. Instead of the old idea and pro- 
gram of continually contending against the strike, or the evil itself, 
there is now presented through insurance, the other alternative, 
the idea of repairing the hurtful consequences born of the evil. 
Several experiments in different countries are cited which may 
be considered the forerunners of the perfected scheme of insurance 
proposed by the author. In Austria and Hungary, in Sweden, 
Spain, Italy and Switzerland, by means of mutual insurance, em- 
ployers’ defense has been organized in a few industries. The Ship 
ping Federation of Great Britain, founded in 1890 to safeguard 
the shipping industries against excessive demands of officers and 


seamen and which embraces seven cighths of the tonnage of the 


country, guarantees the member who resists excessive demands in 
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believed that this adjudication can be as readily made as any other 
adjustment of insurance. 

In the opinon of the author, insurance against strikes cannot be 
practiced except under the mutual form, for in the case of strikes 
it is not possible to establish the calculation of probabilities, a 
calculation absolutely indispensable for all insurances with fixed 
premiums. 

Artuur J. Boynton. 

University of Kansas. 


Unemployment Insurance. A Study of Schemes of Assisted In- 
surance. By I. G. Ginzon. Preface by L. T. Hosnovse. 
(London: P. S. King and Son. 1911. Pp. xiii, 354. 6s.) 


Mr. Gibbon’s work covers the same ground as Schloss’s “Insur- 
ance against Unemployment,” published in 1909. It is primarily 
a descriptive and critical account of the experiments in unemploy- 
ment insurance made in recent years by European public authori- 
ties. There is also an introductory statement of the problem of 
unemployment and a final chapter in which the author summarizes 
his conclusions, but the account of the various insurance schemes 
constitutes far the larger part of the book, extending over nearly 
200 of the less than 300 pages of text. 

The book differs from Mr. Schloss’s work, which has been regard- 
ed as the authoritative work on the subject in English, chiefly in 
the greater fulness of the treatment. It contains at least three 
times as much matter, and the additional space has been utilized 
in describing the various schemes of unemployment insurance in 
great and at times even burdensome detail. Published nearly two 
years later that Schloss’s book, the present work describes the most 
recent development in the various schemes. The author has been 
at great pains to bring his account as nearly to date as possible 
and has added supplementary notes even after the work was in 
type. He has had the advantage of reading the elaborate reports 
presented at the Conference on Unemployment held in Paris in the 
summer of 1910. In view of the great practical importance which 
the question of unemployment has assumed, and the brief period 
during which such schemes have been in operation, it is of signal 
value in a work of this kind that the information should be as re- 
cent as possible. 

The conclusions of the author, although much more elaborately 
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deutsche Volkspartie in 1899 declared insurance against the con- 
sequences of undeserved unemployment to be the most important 
problem of German social polities (p. 29). Dr. Baab protests 
iwainst letting thousands suffer while the theory of each individ- 
ual question involved in unemployment insurance is being studied 
out and cleared up and all eventualities suggested by such a remedy 
are being considered (p. 3). If progress in the matter of such 
relief is to be made, there must be a “Sprung ins Dunkle.” 

The author emphasizes society’s responsibility for the evil of 
unemployment, and urges activity by community, state, and na- 
tion, in affording the greatest possible measure of relief. In 
the third part of the book he points out the possibilities of so ar- 
ranging public work as to make employment and sets forth the 
necessity of a definite foresighted plan for creating employment 
through public works. Discussicn of agitation and of legislation 
for unemployment relief in Germany, enumeration and discussion 
of various forms of unemployment offices, discussion of the extent 
and duration of unemployment (p. 137ff), premiums and methods 
of classification (p. 121), discussion of the obligation of the work- 
er to take work offered to him (p. 105), a classification of persons 
for insurance purposes (p. 89ff), a suggestive outline for a law to 
provide a unified system of employment offices (pp. 343-349), 
and also an outline for a unified system of unemployment insurance 

this enumeration affords an idea of the comprehensive character 
of the book which ought to have no little influence in promoting 
additions to and improvements in Germany’s already extensive 
system of working class protection. Dr. Baab with good sense 
notes that it would be unfortunate to be discouraged because of 
the failure of the St. Gall experiment. Exception sheuld be taken 
to the statement (p. 6) that Germany with its 2,215,165 (esti- 
mated) union workers at the ena of 1905 had more union workers 
than either England or the United States. 

Raymonp V. 

University of Minnesota. 


NEW BOOKS 
Barpvoux, J. Les retraites ouvriéres en Angleterre. (Paris: A. Rous- 
seau. 1911.) 
Relates to the old age pension acts of 1908 and 1911. 
Bourrarp, F. Les retraites ouvriéres en Angleterre. (Paris: La 
rose & Tenin. 1910.) 
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Lanpre, C. L. Mathematisch-technische Kapitel zur Lebensversicher- 
ung. (Jena: Fischer. 1911. Pp. xxvi, 528.) 
Fourth edition, enlarged and revised. 


Motpennaver, P. Allegemeine Versicherungslehre. Das Versicher- 
ungswesen, I. (Leipzig: G. J. Géschen. 1911. Pp. 158. 0.80 m.) 
To be reviewed. 
Ricuarps, H. M. Public health and national insurance. (London: 
King. 1911. Pp. 71. 6d.) 
Author is medical officer of health of Croydon. 
Sinner, A. Die private Volksversicherung. (Tiibingen: Mohr. 1911.) 
ScuwepTMANN, F. C, and Emery, J. A. Accident prevention and re- 
lief. An investigation of the subject in Europe with special attention 
to England and Germany, together with recommendations for action 


in the United States of America. (New York: National Association 
of Manufacturers. 1911. Pp. xxxvi, 481. $15.) 


—————_ Life insurance history, 1843-1910; yearly business of 
all active United States life insurance companies from organization. 
(New York: Spectator Co. 1911. Pp. 141. $5.00.) 
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NEW BOOKS 


AnverecG, E. and H. Armenwesen und Wohltatigkeit. Abgeschlos- 
sen auf Ende 1900. III. Heft. Jugend-, Arbeitslosen-, Witwen- 
und Altersfiirsorge. Bibliographie der schweizerischen Landes- 
kunde. (Bern: K. J. Wyss. 1911. Pp. ix, 925. 4 m.) 


Bosanguet, H. The poor law report of 1909. (London: Macmillan. 
1911. 1s.) 
A summary explaining the defects of the present system and the 


principal recommendations of the commission, so far as relates to 
England and Wales. 


LasvicNes, H. Essai d’assistance comparée. Encyclopédie internat- 
ionale d’assistance prévoyance, hygiéne sociale et démographie. 
Assistance, Vol. V. (Paris: Giard & Briére. 1911. Pp. 408. 4 
fr.) 


Letev, E. L’assistance publique a Lille, depuis le XI° siécle. (Lille: 
Wilmot-Courtecuisse. 1911. Pp. 32.) 


Snowpen, G. R. Guilds of help in England. (London: Wyman. 
1911.) 
This report recommends closer relations between the guilds and 
boards of guardians and considers it important that the guilds 
should not rely upon general contributions from public funds. 


Wess, S. Grants in aid. A criticism and a proposal. (New York: 
Longmans, 1911. Pp. 135. 5s.) 
To be reviewed. 
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WEBB and B ition. (New York: Longmans. 
1911. Py 
Propounds h would enable the English 
nation to do av f involuntary destitution. 
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Schaffner in Economics. (Boston: 
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suppression of individual farm ownership and operation, is lost 
sight of. Yet a careful and candid reading of the Communist 
Manifesto would show that even Marx and Engels conceived the 
compatibility of the continuance of private property and indus- 
try where there was no class exploitation. Even while Marx 
was still alive, Paul Lafargue, his son-in-law and his most uncom- 
promising disciple, took the position which is now generally 
ulopted by the great socialist parties of Europe and America. 

Socialism is a developing movement rather than a fixed doc- 
trine. Marxism, rightly conceived, is a method, rather than a 
corpus of dogma. Of course, Dr. Skelton has no difficulty in 
finding “glaring contradictions” in the utterances made from 
time to time by socialist parties and individuals. Liebknecht 
used to boast that the social democracy of Germany was more 
receptive to new truths and scientific discoveries than any other 
body of German citizens, even when these necessitated changes in 
theoretical statement or tactics. 

Perhaps the most characteristic example of the defective logical 
method of the author is afforded by his treatment of the Utopian 
experiments and the causes of their uniform failure. They failed, 
we are told, because the Utopians thought that social constitu- 
tions could be abolished at will, and new ones instituted in their 
place in accordance with carefully devised plans and schemes. 
Their weakness was internal, inherent. By a curious ratioci- 
native process Dr. Skelton concludes that the socialism advocated 
by the Marxian school would fail for the same reasons that the 
Utopian experiments failed. And yet, the answer to his objection 
is to be found in his own description of the evolutionary basis of 
Marxian socialism. 

When we make full allowance for the cumulative effect of the 
uuthor’s criticisms upon minor and detached features of the so- 
cialist propaganda and policy and consider the bearing of the 
book upon essential and fundamental things, we are forced 
to the conclusion that too much is admitted to make the criticism 
very effective. His modification of Marx's materialistic concep- 
tion of history does not go beyond the modifications of the early 
statements of the theory made by Marx’s co-worker, Frederick 
Engels, toward the close of his life. What is more important, 
perhaps, is the fact that Marx himself, notably in his commen- 


taries upon Feuerbach, went quite as far in his recognition of the 
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part played by t rs as did Engels in the letters 
referred to. It a tural temper of the contro- 
versialist which say (p. 105): “The attempt 
at a monistic int ry, the endeavor to find one 
pass-key which w rets of the past, is reluctantly 
and silently aba rst place, this description of 
Marx’s theory is, , quite ridiculous; in the sec- 
ond place, after { etters of Engels in particu 
lar, Dr. Skelton e suggestion that the “aban- 
donment” which been “silent.” 

The doctrine ruggle which is inseparable from 
the materialistic tory is assailed in its exag 
gerated form. H existence of classes with 
conflicting interes ill qualifications are made, class 
struggles for e e are a grim reality. Only a 
blind optimism « lity of the divergence of economic 
interests and tl] t which sometimes results” 
(p. 112). What I ttacks is the notion that a single 
line of cleavag ety into two fixed classes. 
Here, again, h ntion to the best state- 
ments of the t! 1 other writers. He finds a 
curious parad y that while all progress has 
been effected thi es, with the conquest of society 
by the proleta: y of economic class formations 
will disappear. |! it the only explanation of the 
paradox is the t m of the Hegelian philosophy to 
which Marx cl , le 1] erned, also, for the future of so- 


ciety; “we are | typed state,” he concludes. We 


suggest that t vith Dr. Skelton: that it is born 
of his earnest d ’ point in the controversy in which 
he is engaged t teach that class struggle is the 
“source of all } t’ (p. 113). The class struggle 
is rather the « e is the improvement in the meth- 
od of produ t I and the social organization i 
sulting theref: on is too important to be dis- 
regarded, and f weakens, if it does not alto- 
gether destroy e author’s argument. 

The book is r than a profound criticism. It is 
a book which s ibject may read with profit,— 

ste 


especially those 
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Dictionnaire de Sociologie Phalanstérienne. By E. Srvperine. 
(Paris: Marcel Riviere et Cie. 1911. Pp. xi, 459. 15 fr.) 
Charles Fourier et sa Sociologie Sociétaire. By A. Avmaiza. 
(Paris: Marcel Riviére et Cie. 1911. Pp. 76. 0.75 fr.) 
Ferdinand Lassalle. By Grorce Branpes. (New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 1911. Pp. xii, 230. $2.00.) 
Sidelights on Contemporary Socialism. By Joun Sparco. (New 
York: B. W. Huebsch. Pp. 154. $1.00.) 
The Socialist Movement. By J. Ramsay MacDonatp. (New 
York: Henry Holt and Company. Pp. xiii, 256. $.75.) 
“Fourier,” declares Silberling, “is beyond question the most 
powerful and extraordinary mind that humanity has ever pro- 
duced” (p. 188). It is a questionable tribute to a social reformer 
that a century after his work has been given to the world his doc- 
trines are still championed by disciples animated by the devotion 
and exclusiveness of a sect. ‘The real influence of Fourier is rather 
to be found in the extent to which his teachings have ceased to be 
sectarian and have become part of the common inheritance, in the 
general acceptance of the ideal of solidarity and more specifically 
in the coéperative and profit-sharing movements and in the civic 
renaissance which embodies what was sound in the dreams of the 
phalanx. Yet there is much of interest in these two volumes by heirs 
of the esoteric faith. Silberling’s work is a very useful guide to the 
doctrines of Fourier, in the form of an alphabetically arranged 
summary of the chief passages bearing on each aspect of the 
master’s teaching. The inaccessibility of many of the writings of 
Fourier, and their fantastic phrasing and incoherent arrangement 
make such a guide especially desirable, and M. Silberling has done 
his work well. 


The brochure by M. Alhaiza is explicitly the farewell attempt 
of the leader of a slowly passing school to commend to the world 
the message of “this commercial traveller turned social messiah.” 
It contains a useful bibliography, a clear analysis of the essentials 
of Fourier’s teaching which will supplement, though not supersede, 
Gide’s study, a review of the attempts made to found the model 
phalanstery,—the latest only seven years ago,—a history of the 
school, and a revisionist endeavor to reinterpret the master’s teach- 
ings in the light of changed conditions, and to show that in them 
alone is escape alike from plutocracy and from communism. Both 
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works will help d insight and the suggestiv. 
ness of Fourier, ¥ socialist, is nearer the liberal 


than the socialist 


No greater ci tiring, quaintly whimsical 
character could | by the dazzling brilliancy 
of that prince of Brandes’ study is especially 
valuable for the lig personality of the ‘tragic 
comedian’ and fi : ritings, espe cially those on 
philosophical and It is to be regretted that in 
re-issuing the wi English thirty years ago, the 
opportunity was timate of the part play 
ed by Lassalle in ntemporary German social 
democracy, a |} s personal fascination has 
led many to ove! ’ point of view is essentially the 
literary one; th m is not weighty. The relation 
of Lassalle in his Prussian reactionary authorities 
iS glossed over. 1 nds out clearly. 

The three lectu John Spargo’s book represent 

primarily the el Marxian ilist to persuade 
his fellow social spirit rather than to the letter 
of Marx. The fi r and Guide,” is a discriminating 
appreciation of M nd services, prepared to com 
memorate the ty v of his death. It dwells on 
the idealism of M tle to permanent fame on his 

sociological rat! mic theories. In restating the 
materialistic co! , “the foundation of Marxism,” 
Spargo adopts t fications made by Engels in later 
years, and, as is ll reference to the class struggles 
which to Marx’s Heg« yf the essence of the doctrine. 
The second lectu ectualism in the Socialist Move 
ment,” is an hi vhich shows conclusively the im- 
portance of th the party, and the inconsistency 
of many of thei us personal reasons, Mr. Spar- 
go has omitted t stations of anti-intellectualism in 
the United Stat wever, no reason for omitting dis- 
cussion of the s\ nt in France and Italy, both in 
theory and in } bly the most significant develop- 
ment of the te this development been treated it 


would have bee ( et the forceful arguments of the 
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French anti-intellectual intellectuals who object to a socialist move- 
ment not only staffed but manned by middleclass supporters, and 
carried on in the middleclass forum of parliament rather than by 
the peculiar proletarian instrument, the labor union. The unexpect- 
ed validity of the middle class has upset all Marxian tactics and 
prophesying. In the third lecture, “The Influence of Marx on Con- 
temporary Socialism,” the thesis is ably maintained that while so- 
cialism is abandoning Marx the theorist, it is coming nearer to 
Marx the tactician. Aside from the inconsistency thus admitted 
between the theory and the tactics presumably based on the theory, 
it may be questioned whether the opportunism ascribed to Marx was 
ever more than skin deep; the opportunism which makes use of ex- 
isting institutions to compass their eventual destruction is little 
akin to the opportunism which accepts the institutions as perma- 
nent factors. A curious slip occurs in the reference to the suc- 
cess of socialism in Saxony as a proof of the possibilities of 
opportunism in agricultural districts (p. 152), the Red King- 
dom, of course, being preéminently industrial, and, with the ex- 
ception of the Hanse towns, the most highly urbanized state of the 
Empire. The book is written in Mr. Spargo’s usual forceful 
style and merits the attention of all students of the subject. 


Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, at once the ablest parliamentary hand 
and the most scientific theorist in the British Labor party, contri- 
butes the volume on socialism to the new Home University Library, 
a series of excellent popular summaries of the latest thought in 
many fields, art, literature, science, philosophy and religion, his- 
tory and social science. Mr. MacDonald has written similar man- 
uals before but surpasses himself in the present contribution. While 
from the nature of the task presenting little that is new, he has 
given a lucid and persuasive exposition of socialist criticism, con- 
struction and campaign, which on the whole forms the best brief in- 
troduction to the subject yet written from the socialist viewpoint. 
Qualifications to be borne in mind are Mr MacDonald’s insular 
assumption that the British brand of socialism is socialism, and his 
strong opportunist and anti-Marxian bias. In the same series there 
are provided expositions of Liberalism by Professor L. T. Hob- 
house, and of Conservatism by Lord Hugh Cecil. It it interesting 
to note what slight bounds divide Mr. MacDonald, who stands on 
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the extreme right Pr fessol Hobhouse, who 
resents the extrem¢ t-day British Liberalism. | 


O. D. SKELTON. 
Queen’s Universit 
Le Socialisme et l’A ique. Etude sur les Mobiles de 
V Activité Econ le dan les Diverses Con ép- 
tions Socialist BraipantT. (Paris: Félix 


Alcan. 


1911 


A scholarly search : lent theories of the nineteenth 


century; an exposit f the communist, anarchist 


and Marxist views f wealth, property, labor, the 
distribution of tasks is these affect the economic 
activity, this is the s e work cited above. 

French custom st is Bb nt’s belated use of the word 
socialism as appli eory aiming at redistribution 
of power and prop stifies his subdivision of this 
class of theory int nd collectivism, a classification 
which always seen vital dividing lines between 
the many contem} Fering proposals for social 
reconstruction. W t f communism and the condi- 
tions of economik forms the substance of Book I, 
M. Braibant grou} ts as opposed as Fourier and 
Louis Blanc on th: William Morris, Kropotkin and 
Henry George on bt of method again arises, but 
second thought justif The theorists in question may 
and do stand som rated on questions of social 
organization or m randa, but as judges of human 
nature and especial psychologists it seems safe to 


classify them as Br 


Gleaning from the b ture of the school, Braibant shows 
his reader why com 1 the abolition of ownership and 
propose instead cx | of production and consumption 
goods. It is becau ownership breeds egotism and 
because only by s : niversalizing labor can attractive 
work, the primary ’s nature, be secured to all. With 
unusual fairness, npleteness of illustration, Brai- 
bant explains in ¢ g chapters (Book I, chapters iii 
and iv) the commu that, when protected from the dread 


of hunger, educat on feeling replaces the present 
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abnormal self-feeling and left free to choose his task, man will 
naturally work. “Joy in process” is an instinct of normal man. 

It is the more generous of M. Braibant that he so justly states 
this doctrine of natural altruism and love of work, since he does 
not at all agree with it. An unqualified individualist, he protests 
that communism, as a theory of organization, is based on an un- 
sound psychology “incapable of assuring the existence of society, 
destroying the wellsprings of activity, leaving man without ambi- 
tion” (p. 134). With the earliest economists, he asserts and re- 
asserts that man cannot be “roused from his inertia” except by 
need of food, desire for provision against the future, and for the 
satisfaction of his ambition (p. 219), and that therefore the in- 
dustrial organization must be such as to leave him free to try 
his powers without check or hindrance. 

The psychology of the collectivist, the school which in Brai- 
bant’s view comprises not only Marx and Engels, but Pecqueur, 
Schaeffle, Menger and Sombart, forms the matter of Book II. As 
to the motives for the economic activity of the individual, col- 
lectivism, says Braibant, is sound, for it “is the doctrine of personal 
interests” (p. 184). Measured by our author’s standard, the 
collectivist falls short, not in judging man’s nature but in his 
plan, implied or outlined, for the organization of industry. To 
all the customary objections to coéperative industry as substitute 
for the competitive system, Braibant adds a careful and exact 
criticism of the sketch of production socially regulated, for which 
Renard is chiefly responsible. The collectivist’s scheme, since it 
exacts a limitation on ownership, which leaves only consumption 
goods to reward individual effort and risks standardizing these, 
and since further it involves a democratic and bureaucratic control 
of the commodities to be produced, may, we are told, promise 
security, but it inevitably implies mediocrity and a static society, 
for it gives no real play to self-interest. 

M. Braibant’s insistence that communists are idealists is as 
unassailable as his contention that collectivism is not true to its 
own premises. But he himself gives us nothing better than these 
half-truths. As alternative, he proposes a free chance in the 
economic field to all, with the winners of large fortunes cultivated 
to a keen sensitiveness concerning the needs of the weaklings and 
ready to use their surplus for the public weal. 

In fact, the disappointing feature of the book is the author’s 
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conclusions (pp. 2 gh a study of a group 
of theories, new lig ngs of economic action 
is to attack a pl inswer it in the stock 


phrases of nin terating the de- 


batable doctrine « man spurred to action 
only by hunger an pose a benevolent feudal- 
ism as a W ay out, thing new to the field 
of discussion. ‘T'| ind emulation, on which 
Braibant lays th s, undoubtedly play 
a vital role in tl institutions. It is, 
howe ver, some Jy t] est institutions 
have shown has an equally 
determining sharé tinct and certain other 
subsidi iry me tl verlooked or denied. 

Those desiri: conom! psy ‘hol eV of com- 
munists, anarchist find M. Braibant’s book a 
handy and reliak hose seeking new light on 
the motives for « t disappointment. 


Jessica B. PErxorro. 


Le Syndicalisme ¢ anpDRE ZeEvAES. (Paris: 
Albin Miche 

Der moderne fra By Anton Acur. (Jena: 
Gustav Fis t.50 m.) 

M. Zévaés is Le Socialisme en France 
depuis 1871. He y of the history and present 
condition of ynd is to th larger move- 
ment so far as it « nternational associations. 

Syndicalism | most recent device for 
making trouble | borer.” It has come to 
stand popularly peaceful adjustments like 
those for whicl pposed to stand. Its 
appeal is not t reoul nts or any develop- 
ment of collect more recent development 
in France (and this country) syndicalism 
stands for the for the “general strike.” 
This leads the tor} back to the mysteries 
of compagnont nie conflicts between mas- 
ters and men du ind seventeenth centuries down 
to the abolitior Constitutional Assembly 


in 1791. This 5 protests. In the following 


| 
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June the fateful law was passed which until 1864 checked the 
laborer’s right to strike and the rights of effective association 
until the eventful year of 1884. The author shows with admirable 
lucidity what this law meant. The lawyer, Le Chapelier, who 
reported it, sisted that there were only two interests: that of 
the individual and that of the general public. There were no inter- 
mediary interests like those of the carpenters, shoemakers and 
millers. He speaks of these as “leurs pretendus interets com- 
muns.” 

It is on this background that the author enables us to study 
syndicalism. In three chapters, including the International, he 
brings us to the law of 1884, which frees the trade-union and 
brings labor and active socialism with great rapidity into politics. 
In chapters 5 and 6 we see the rise of the Bourses des Travail, 
and the appearance of the general strike as a method. Then fol- 
lows C. G. T. (Confédération Générale du Travail) which has 
played such havoc ever since with all ideas which assume common 
interests between employer and employed. The relation between 
this body and socialism is made clear, as are the relations between 
the tactique reformiste and the more revolutionary groups. 

An illustrative chapter is given to the Railroad Strike and the 
General Strike of October, 1910, as well as a final chapter on the 
movement in the agricultural districts. Of special use to the 
student are the Annewes, which give admirable documentary mat- 
ter on the present serious difficulties in France. 


The more thorough study of Dr. Anton Acht, is, in its best 
sense, the work of the academic student. Dr. Acht is concerned 
with the history, theory and practice of this phase of socialism. 
He gives some seventy pages to the literature, the history, organ- 
ization and personnel of the movement. In the main body of the 
volume is an extremely careful study of the revolutionary aspects 
of syndicalism; its principles and its methods; the class struggle, 
anti-patriotism, strike, boycott, and sabotage. This is followed 
by detailed criticism rendered the more useful by free citation of 
authoritative opinions from the leading syndicalists. A second 
part is devoted to the “reform branch’”—a most disturbing form 
of modern socialism—with an attempt to estimate the relative in- 
fluence of the two wings. ‘The volume closes with a short chapter 
on the lex Briand, and the fruit of the recent railroad strike to- 
gether with the fateful questions which it raised. 
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It is the essence the strength which its in 
clusive organizati ry. What then shall a 
government owning f its own employees paralyze 
the system of tr is heightened the interest in 
this sharp contes irly what awaits them if 
governmental re their hands. What will 
the socialist stat ts strike? Especially, what 
can it do if its ow t syn licalist method of the 
General Strike? 1 pians who believe no such dis- 
contents would s! ler socialism, this presents no 
terrors. But thi ty has somewhat chastened 
see clearly that a stration would have its mal 
contents, its “Sout have them at present. The 
sinister weapon f ned in our competitive society 
would serve insta in the socialist state. That 
a “reform party sen since 1905 indicates the 
hesitation over t ral strike which the soberer 
minds come to fe ng these few, the movement is at 
heart anarchist nee of socialism with parlia- 
mentary methods zing discipline which this im- 
plies. 

It is significa part of syndicalism, The In 
dustrial Workers held their first conference in 
Chicago in 1905, e Haywood-Moyer trial. The 
leading spirits it tion of Miners were prominent 
in this gatherin; pamphlet on “The General 
Strike” (printed New York City, 1911) gives the 
spirit of the n producing among us a new 
literature with s English, Spanish, Polish and 
French. The “I . weekly published in Spokane, 
Washington, wi lea of the propaganda. 


Joun GRAHAM Brooks. 


University of | 


ANTONELLI, E. e devant les idées présentes. 
(Paris: Rivie: fr 
Bese, A. Bebel’s New York: The Socialist Liter- 


ature Co. 191! 
Translated fr rman edition, by Ernest Untermann. 
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Becuaux, A. Les écoles socialistes. Marzisme. Réformisme. Syn- 
dicalisme. Les écoles économiques au XX°* siécle, Vol. III. (Paris: 
Alean. 1911. Pp. 154. 4 fr.) 


Biermann, W. E. Anarchismus und Kommunismus. (Leipzig: A. 
Deichert. 1911. 2.70 m.) 


Brermann, W. E. Karl Georg Winkelblech (Karl Marlo). Sein 
Leben und sein Werk. I. Leben und Wirken bis zum Jahre 1849. II. 
Die deutsche Handwerker- und Arbeiterbewegung des Jahres 1848. 
Winkelblechs Leben und Wirken bis zu seinem Tode 1865. (Leip- 
zig: A. Deichert. 1911. Pp. 400; 520. 7.80 m.; 10 m.) 


Boutce, C. La sociologie de Proudhon. (Paris: Armand Colin. 
1911. 38.50 fr.) 


Courter, J. L. Coéperation among farmers, the keystone of rural 
prosperity. (New York: The young farmers’ practical library. 
Sturgis & Walton. 1911. Pp. vii, 381. 75c.) 


CrawrorD, J. S. Political socialism, would it fail in success? ; a book 
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110. 25ce.) 


Encets, F. Die Entwicklung des Sozialismus von der Utopie zur 
Wissenschaft. (Berlin: Buchhandlung Vorwarts. 1911. Pp. 68. 
1 m.) 
Sixth edition, with preface by Karl Kautsky. 
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viii, 365. $1.25.) 
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writer's connection with the early phases of the socialist movement 
in England and his relations with Mazzini, Morris, Marx and others. 
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Discusses th to the state. Voluntary 


groups of men ¢ terbalance to the restraint 
of state. 
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An Introduction istics. By G. Upny 
(London: ¢ Company; Philadelphia: J 
B. Lippine oid.) 

Mr. Yule ha sily the best introduction 
available to the 1 Pearson school of statistics 
The product, in irs’ tenure of the Newmarch 
Lectureship in $ y College, London, the book 
shows in every ] ng care has gone into its pre- 
paration. Thou; | himself the employment of 
any but element book is distinctly one for 
the serious stud ly say. for the mathematically 
minded. The t rous as it well could be under 
the limitations | book there is an effort to 
make clear the and to avoid everything that 


approaches a n \t some points one feels, in 
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deed, that Mr. Yule’s elucidation of principles becomes merely 
exposition for exposition’s sake. Why, for example, should the 
student be required to master the awkward proof of the validity 
of the coefficients of regression and the coefficient of correlation 
given on pages 169-173 when a simpler, neater, and more general 
proof is given elsewhere (pp. 227-229) ? 

In the three general divisions of the book Mr. Yule deals in 
order with “the theory of attributes,” “the theory of variables,” 
and “the theory of sampling.” ‘The theory of attributes has to 
do with the methods of drawing inferences from the frequency with 
which certain attributes, not necessarily quantitatively measurable 
in themselves (such as insanity, illiteracy, nationality), are found 
to be present or absent in given groups. Here Mr. Yule speaks 
with especial authority, for in several memoirs, building on the 
foundation given by the symbolic logic of Boole and Jevons, he 
has done much to develop useful general rules for the statistical 
treatment of attributes and has introduced a simple and convenient 
symbolism. The systematic treatment of this subject contained 
in his book is an innovation to be highly commended, for it is in 
this field that seemingly simple statistical facts are most often 
mishandled and wrong or dubious inferences drawn. 

The general treatment of frequency distributions, of averages, 
and of measures of dispersion comes under the head of the theory 
of variables, while the theory of sampling covers the older field 
of the application of the theory of errors to statistics, together 
with many modern developments. The treatment throughout is 
generally admirable, although it is colored by the author’s funda- 
mental interest in the theory of correlation, which occupies over 
one half of the second part of the book and one chapter in the 
third part, while the related topic of the association of attributes 
is given an important place in the first part. In short, the whole 
discussion centers around and leads to the subject of correlation. 
This suggests certain limitations in Mr. Yule’s conception of the 
“theory of statistics.” In economic and social statistics, at least, 
facts may have a significance apart from their statistically deter- 
minable correlations, and this should not be forgotten in passing 
judgment upon alternative methods of presenting and interpreting 
statistics or upon competing statistical constants. Mr. Yule’s 
preference for the arithmetic average (a preference shared by 
the reviewer) is based largely upon its amenability to further 
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algebraic treatmen ges are properly claimed 


for the standard ire of dispersion or of the 
precision of an avy { cal constant. Mr. Yule has 
especially in mind f correlation. But, as Pro- 
fessor Edgeworth probable error has the ad- 
vantage (which tl n lacks) of corresponding to 
“a definite notch redibility,” and the mode and 


median likewise ha psychological definiteness. 
Such consideratio1 e Mr. Yule’s scheme of sta- 


tistical theory. 


The book is ps vedagogically in that it deals 
ab initio with gen y secondarily with concrete 
problems. That s are not employed in such 
a way as to indi nee of the general treat- 
ment or to stimu t. It will scarcely serve as a 
textbook, but s! to the serious student who 
wishes to gain a ¥ f modern statistical methods. 
Economic statisti , and figure among the well 
selected problems ¢ pter. The bibliographies are 
admirably discrii h the advanced student an 
adequate guide t rs in which the methods dis- 
cussed have been « rely finds a book in which the 
arithmetical work r have been done so accurately. 


Attyn A. Youne. 
Washington | 


CaumEs, A. Die S ind Warenhandelsbetrieb. (Leip- 
zig: G. A. Gl , 189. 4.20 m.) 

A study of st ! f view of the industrial and 
commercial entr the carelessness both of theory 
and practice. ted to the organization and 
technique of sta to statistics of balance sheets, ex- 
pense accounts, e1 ete., taken from the actual busi- 
ness experience ns und Halske, Berlin. 

Cueysson, E. Oecu Paris Rousseau. 1911. Pp. 412. 
10 fr.) 

The fruits of re comprised in this publication 

which the auth nt social.”’ 


MaciEJEwskKI1, C lements de la théorie de la statis- 
tique. (Paris: | 1911, Pp. 127. 8 fr.) 


| 
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Marcu, L. De la method dans les sciences. Second series. (Paris: 
1911. Pp. 50.) 
Summarizes the development of statistical research and its value 
for administrative and other purposes. 


Ropinson, L. N. History and organization of criminal statistics in the 
United States. Hart Schaffner & Marx Prize Essay. (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin. 1911. $1.00.) 

Sketches the work of each state and of the United States as a 
whole; tells where statistics are to be found and estimates their 
value; outlines a plan for the reorganization of criminal statistics. 


Viraitu, F. Statistica. (Milan: Hoepli. 1911.) 


Zaun, F., editor. Die Statistik in Deutschland nach ihrem heutigen 
Stand. (Festgabe fiir von Mayr.) ‘Two volumes. (Munich: J. 
Schweitzer. 1911.) 

A comprehensive work, sixty contributors having supplied chap 
ters on different phases of statistical inquiry. 


Zizek, F. Methods of statistics. Translated by W. M. Persons. 
(New York: Holt & Co. 1911.) 


EGISLATION 


liminary bulletin on 
as to the acreage irri- 
crops. The different 


headings, as Reclama- 


The two Bul the Bureau of Statistics of 
the Department 11 ry f Farm and 
Forest Produc 1911, pp. 80, 96), present a 
compre hensive le of tl United States in 
agricultural 

The Report u of Statistics for 1911 of the 
Department of Ag 911, pp. 20) calls attention 


to certain new f 1 in the monthly publication, 


the “Crop Rey st of producing corn, wheat 


issues of 1911. A re- 


port upon the a .bor will be made annually. 


and oats a 


The Report als ng comparative prices of articles 
purchased by { nd 1910; “‘quantities purchas- 
able by vah g power of produce of one 
acre in 


hifting of centers of 


An interest 
wool producti 1840 and 1900 may 
be found in a s f Economics in Agricultural 
Education and Henry C. Taylor (Madison, 
Wisconsin i riment Station, Research Bul- 
letin No. 16, J The paper contains many 
suggestions a iv of agricultural economics. A 
striking series ¢ the distribution of man labor during the 


successive davs tivating and harvesting seasons for 


Systems of | Jersey, by G. A. Billings and 


f 


J. C. Beavers Agriculture, Farmers’ Bul- 
letin 472, 191 s financial data relating to a high 
priced tenant f y over a long series of years. The 


terms of contr r and tenant, records of inventory, 


DOCUN 

The Bure pr 
Irrigation ld 
gated, cost of rated 
types of enter ra) 
tion serv La 
a variety of cr 
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and income and expense accounts are given. The valuation of the 
farm is $85,000. For ten years the average net profit to the land- 
lord has been $2524, or an interest of 744 per cent per annum. The 
tenant has been able to save $500 annually after paying all expenses 
incident to bringing up a family. 


In Bulletin 138, Bureau of Animal Industry of the Department of 
Agriculture, Dr. Geo. M. Whitaker makes a report upon the Milk 
Supply of Chicago and Washington (Washington, 1911, pp. 40). 
This report provides a useful continuation of similar investigations for 
Boston, Philadelphia and New York, repprted upon in 1905 in Bul- 
letin 81. The milk supply of Chicago, unlike that of Boston and New 
York, is produced near by. Tables and charts show wholesale prices 
over a series of years. 


A third study for Minnesota, dealing with costs in agriculture, is 
presented by the Department of Agriculture in Bulletin 88, The Cost 
of Producing Minnesota Dairy Products, 1904-1909 (Washington, 
1911, pp. 84), prepared by Thomas P. Cooper. Since 1902-8 three 
communities of farmers in Minnesota have been under observation in 
order to secure accurate data in regard to farm finance. Bulletins 48 
and 78, published in 1906 and 1909 respectively, relate to the same 
general investigation. From eight to ten farms were selected in 
each community, and in coéperation with each group a special agent 
was stationed to supervise the collection of the data. It was the duty 
of this agent to visit each farm daily, obtain a complete report as to 
the number of hours of man and horse labor spent on every operation, 
and the amount of sales and expenditures. A part of three days out 
of every month was spent by the agent on each farm, during which 
period grain and other food was weighed, and the milk of each dairy 
was tested and weighed. From such records the annual cost of 
maintenance of a cow, allowing for depreciation and interest, is given 
by years for the three communities: 


Northfield ..... 1905, $54.42; 1909, $62.82 
Marshall ...... 1906, $40.46; 1909, $47.86 
Halstead ...... 1904, $42.21; 1909, $58.91 


In each community the increase in cost was due particularly to labor 
and food. The cost of producing milk and butter fat is also calculated. 
In 1909 the average income per cow was less than the cost of main- 
tenance at all three of the stations. 


In Marketing Grain and Live Stock in the Pacific Coast Region, by 
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Frank Andrews \criculture presents a large 
amount of data in ; and methods of market 
ing during the pa , 1911, pp. 94). Figures 
are given showing r rs and prices in the cen 


tral markets. 


Sulletin No. | { | Ex riment Station of the 
University of Nel rrowing Crops in Nebraska, 
by C. N. Pugsl n the accounting, in 
terest and taxes a st of marke ting. The re 
turns of 158 farn n an average cost of 31.4 cents 


per bushel, and f 150 returns) 57 cents per bushel. 


The Bureau of 1 a pamphlet, Special A gent 
Series, No. 47, o1 s Trade, by J. M. Hanse, 
(Washington, 19 , na the I discussed are the 
system of renting by bi ittle working capital 


is required, part ng branch of the industry. In 


this same series treats of Cotton Goods in 


Spain and Portu 


In the Septen I 632 reference was 
made to a summa nmissioner of Corporations 
on the Steel Ind mplete report may now be 


had (Washingt 


In Land, Fish iM ils the Commission of Con 
servation of Canad monographic studies, several of 
which have a d rit )f special interest are the 
maps and diagr | 1 to minerals. A chart shows 
the production of 91( the different countries of 
the world. 

“American | for December, 1911 publishes a 
map of the pr f the world, showing the possi- 
bilities of expor been prepared by the foreign 
department of t yf anufacturers from special 
reports recently 

In Bulletin 1 rio Department of Agriculture, 
Il{r. S. E. Todd ¢ yn Agricultural Codperation ( Toronto, 
1911, pp. 51), ry of methods in Europe, United 


States and Can 


The Canadian Ottawa, Census and Statistics 
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Office, 1911, pp. 463) continues the tables presented in previous issues, 
adding, however, more complete details of items of exports and im- 


ports. There are also new tables of electric light companies. 


Corporations 


Report oF THE Rai_roap Securities Commission. In its recent re- 
port to the President, the Railroad Securities Commission (Washing- 
ton, 1911, pp. 44) has accomplished an admirable piece of work. The 
document is concise, even crisp in statement; cogent in reasoning (with 
the exceptions noted below); wise in general conclusions; and con- 
ciliatory in spirit. It should materially assist in the promotion of 
those good relations between the government and the railroads, now 
happily in a fair way to become established. No one can question the 
wisdom of the emphasis laid upon full publicity as the foremost need 
of the time. Whether it is enough by itself to prevent a recurrence of 
past abuses may indeed be doubted. The publicity features of the 
ucts of 1906 and 1910 are certainly bound to be far reaching in their 
effects upon operation. They should with equal certainty, as is here 
proposed, be extended to cover both promotion and subsequent financ- 
ing. 

Not less important and wise than the iasistance upon financial pub- 
licity is the recommendation that, until the Supreme Court has clearly 
defined the relations between federal and state authority, the federal 
government shall refrain from attempting to regulate the issue of 
securities. ‘Too many difficult legal complications remain to be cleared 
up. 

One might perhaps have wished for a somewhat more enthusiastic 
commendation of the efforts of states like Massachusetts and New 
York to cope with their local problems of financial control. The ap- 
parent absence of a due appreciation of the importance of the work 
of the various public service commissions all over the country may 
perhaps be accounted for on the ground that it lies outside the scope 
of the work of a purely federal commission. Yet a word of encourage- 
ment to these state administrations would have done something to off- 
set the rather negative character of its conclusions. Someone must 
exercise financial control. If inadvisable for the federal government 
to undertake it at this time, as may well be, then it is important to 
emphasize the fact that the states must do it as best they can. On the 
other hand, the recommendations concerning physical valuation 


as 
an element in rate regulation are sufficiently progressive to impart 
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an aspect of jud eral fairness which inspires 
confidence. 

Two specific co however, seem still open 
to debate. One is relation obtains between 
capitalization and t , of course, largely true; 
but like most gene » state the whole truth 
It is probably abs ular rates. No one would 
claim for a mome | zed Wabash, operating in 
Trunk Line terri nsylvania system, could charge 
any higher rates lisabilities. Rather the 
reverse. But wh r rates, capitalization does exert 
an indirect but ne . ppreciable influence upon the 
general level of 1 I have irgued elsewhere at 
some length.’ Is pressure for advanced rates 
in 1910-1911 in Tr tory should come from the heavily 
capitalized New \ ntial aid and comfort from 
the Erie? Was it that the Lackawanna road, with 


its securities quo 3 a less prominent factor in the 


agitation than son enough, no direct relation 


between rates and t it that a positive incentive 
to higher charges ind in the need of support 
ing a large capita onably clea the light of ex- 
perience. It seer is been unduly minimized in the 
report. 

A most debata t, dangerous proposition in this 
report is the pro} t lollar mark’’ upon capital stock. 
However desirabl ng companies and the lesser in- 
dustrials, as in ¢ with any stated par value for 
share capital in f | Lic mind ol its purely arti- 
ficial character, t lifferent when applied to an 
industry like a ra | the difference in fact between 
purely private ar s of a more or less speculative 
character, and tl! poly privileges are conferred 
by gift of the pu permit a criticism of this propo- 
sition in detail. sed it more at length.? Many 
objections occur f them mentioned in this report 
which, almost jau proposes to revolutionize all of our 
customary habits hi Among these objections there 

* Political Science 7), p. 600 


* Railway-Age Gaze 1911, p. 1064. 
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is the fact that abolition of par value removes the restraint upon the 
promoter or management for liability to creditors in case of part paid 
shares. The experience of the Asphalt Company of America is illumi- 
nating in this regard. May we trust mere publicity to provide cor- 
responding safeguards for honest promotion with this liability re- 
moved? Then again, how about the issue of stock in exchange for 
property acquired, as has frequently occurred in the course of recent 
railway consolidation? Is it immaterial whether the absorbing com- 
pany has put out 500,000 “participating shares,’ with a market value 
of $100 each, or twice that number of “‘certificates of participation” 
commanding half that figure per unit in exchange for the property 
acquired? And still further, there is the inevitable effect upon specu- 
lation. One of the primary needs today is to separate our common 
carriers from Wall Street influence. Does it make no difference 
whether the Southern Railway “participating shares” are traded in 
around 25; or those of the Louisville and Nashville command a price 
of 150? Low quotations offer a great stimulus to speculative manipu- 
lation—as any student of Rock Island affairs must concede. To do 
away with par, which means permission to emit, without reproach at 
any figure “below par’’—how hard it is, :‘ndeed, to get rid of that con- 
ception of some standard of normality—cannot but exert a malign 
influence. And then, finally, there is over and above all other consider- 
ations the need of some general standard of comparison for all sorts 
of purposes—some base from which to judge of normality. To wipe 
out all such standards, with the mere warning to public and investors 
alike to beware, seems like a step backward. 

This brings us to the insistence of the commission upon the present 
need of the railroads for more capital for development; and the diffi- 
culty of financing new enterprises under regulative provisions of law, 
such as the prohibition of the issue of shares at a discount. Massa- 
chusetts has recently passed through an experience of probably ex- 
cessive regulation. But simple modifications of its anti-stock-water- 
ing laws seem to have solved the difficulty. Of course the develop- 
mental problems of the West and South are quite different from those 
of New England. Yet there is the experience of Texas to fall back 
upon. Complaint is made, of course, especially by the Gould roads, 
of the insufficiency of capital for new work. But the growth of 
nileage seems, nevertheless, to compare not unfavorably with pro- 
gress in other states. Are the Gould roads, for example, any better 


off in other states where greater liberality of laws prevail? The 


fact that mu provem remains to be 
done all over th vy emphasizes; but much of 
it is to ynne n the field. Not many new 
steam rallroa ( ven in the West. Let 
them learn the | ten, that honest management 
and conservative f t solid credit be first estab- 
lished, has far 1 r development than non 
interference by | 0 when encouragement 
to the railroads i 1 properly be given. But 
let us not forget o stockholders, to 
gether with prud primary source of credit. 
Many admirab! rt deserve mention, did space 
permit. The cl netion between stocks and 


bonds, and espec ntercorporate financing, oc 


cupy I is likely to play a large 


part in the dete: tal policy in future. It well 
merits the most tors, financiers and econo 


mists. Z. 


the United States 
for 1911 (Washing Justice, . 408) summarizes 
recent judicial | I rust act, with a memoran- 
dum of the pr lurit year, including thi 
Standard i. r Trust There is also an 
extended staten s brought under the Inter 


Commerc 


There h: i Department of Justice the 
Petition befo ? District of New Jersey in 
( rs (pp. 93), in which the 
basic conditions niz on of the steel corporation 
and subsequent of its activity are narrated. 
Among the “Ex rreements entered into in 1897 
and 1900. st nterlocking of directorates. 

Relating to t Decision of the Supreme Court 
May ey, LY1I ninion of Mr. Justice Harlan 
(pp. 4); th {ttorney General Wickersham in 
Hearing of f lat ’ Disintegration be- 
fore the Circu ? f New York (pp. 16); the 
Decree on the 3 Supreme Court (pp. 5); the Mem- 


orandum for t the Investigation of the Dis- 
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integration Plan, prepared by Dr. A. C. Muhse, of the Bureau of 
Corporations (pp. 12); the Cross Petition of Henry A. Wise (pp. 8); 
ind the Opinion and Decree of the Circuit Court for the Southern 


District of New York Nevember 16, 1911 (pp. 69). 


The Twenty-Fifth Annual Report of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, December 20, 1/11 (Washington, pp. 97) devotes consider- 


able space to the trans-continental railway cases passed upon by the 


newly established Commerce Court (pp. 27-41). 


The work of the Public Service Commission for the First District of 
New York during the first four years of its establishment, 1907- 
1911, is summarized in a pamphlet, State Regulation of Public Ser- 
vice Corporations in the City of New York, prepared by the Assistant 
Secretary, James Blaine Walker, 154 Nassau Street, New York (Sep- 
tember 1, 1911, pp. 59). 

The Fourth Annual Report of the Public Service Commission, Sec- 
ond District, New York (Albany, 1911, pp. 433) contains a series 
of graphic charts illustrating the statistics of some of the larger rail- 


ways of the state (pp. 152-172). 


The Public Service Commission of New York for the Second Dis- 
trict has issued a special report on Transit Conditions in Syracuse 
and Vicinity (Albany, 1911, pp. 50). 


The Opinion and Order of the Public Service Commission for the 
First District of New York in the case of Mayhew vs. Kings County 
Light Company (No. 1273) rendered October 20, 1911 (New York, 
pp. 49), represents an example of an exhaustive investigation of 
cost, physical valuation, working capital, “going’’ value, ete. of a 
public service corporation. 


The Annual Report of the Interborough Rapid Transit Company 


for the year ended June 30, 1911 (New York, pp. 


statements in regard to recent suits involving taxation, the operation 


36) contains brief 


of a voluntary relief department and negotiation with the city for the 


extension of subways. 


“Wall Street Journal” for January 8, 1912, contains a list 

- principal stock and bond issues brought out and sold by rail- 

industrial companies and public service corporations during 

The aggregate amounted to $1,916,000,000 as compared with 
$1,195,000,000 in 1910 and $1,400,000,000 in 1909. 
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13). The entire railway in a given community should be operated as a 
unit; extension should be made even if a particuiar extension does 
not show an immediate source of profit; the city should reserve the 
right to build extensions to be operated by the grantee upon fair 
terms; franchises should be indeterminate; a purchase-price clause 
should be included, involving a valuation of the physical property; a 
purchase fund should be accumulated out of the revenue received by 
the city from the company, whereby the company’s bonds are pur- 
chased from time to time and ultimately offset the company’s entire 
equity in the property; provision should be made for regulating the 
service. Mr. Delos F. Wilcox of New York joins with Mr. Peters in 
making the report. 


Labor 


WorkMEN’s Compensation Act ConstitutionaL. On 
September 27, 1911, the workmen’s compensation act of the state of 
Washington was upheld by the supreme court of that state. The law 
was enacted March 14, 1911 to go into effect on October 1 of the same 
year. The constitutional points of the law were, therefore, decided 
before its provisions had been put into effect. The state auditor. be- 
lieved the law unconstitutional and therefore refused to issue an order 
upon the state treasurer for the expenditure of funds that had been 
provided for establishing the proposed compensation system. Man- 
damus proceedings followed; the law passed immediately to the courts, 
and received the speedy determination stated above. 

The law is the most drastic of its kind enacted in the United States. 
It provides that workmen injured in extra hazardous labor shall re- 
ceive fixed and certain compensation “regardless of questions of fault 
and to the exclusion of every other remedy, proceeding or compen- 
sation,” except as otherwise provided in the act. If injury results in 
death, compensation goes to the workman’s family or dependents. 
The so-called extra hazardous employments, according to the lan- 
guage of the act, include factories, mills and workshops where ma- 
chinery is used; printing, electrotyping, photograving and stereotyping 
plants where machinery is used; foundries, blast furnaces, mines, wells, 


gas works, water works, reduction works, breweries, elevators, wharves, 


docks, dredges, smelters, powder works; laundries operated by power; 
quarries; engineering works; logging, lumbering, and shipbuilding 
operations; logging, street and interurban railroads; buildings being 
constructed, repaired, moved or demolished; telegraph, telephone, 
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ly passed for review to the Supreme Court of the United States. 
In view of the present liberal personnel of that court, and further, in 
view of its recent decision in the Noble State Bank vs. Haskell (219 
U. S. 104), the Washington decision would probably be upheld. If 
so, while it would not be binding upon the individual state jurisdic- 
tions, nevertheless it would set a high standard of opinion which 
would probably be followed by the state courts. Then the legislatures 
would be quite free to pass any desirable compensation act without 
constantly confronting the constitutional bug-a-boo. 


Joun Baver. 
Cornell University. 


In Accident Bulletin No. 40, issued by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, accident statistics as required by the law of May 6, 1910 
are for the first time published for a complete year; consequently the 
totals are not comparable with those of previous annual bulletins. 
The Bureau of Railway Economics also presents an Analysis of the 
Accident Statistics of the Interstate Commerce Commission for the 
Year Ending June 30, 1911 (Washington, Bulletin No. 23, 1911, 
pp. 5). 

Hearings Before the Employers’ Liability and Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Commission, Part 2 (Washington, 1911, pp. 545-771) con- 
tains the verbatim report of hearings held at Chicago, October 16-17, 
1911. Part 3 (pp. 767-1114) covers the hearings in Washington, No- 
vember 6-10. 

The Bureau of Statistics of Massachusetts in Labor Bulletin No. 84 
(Boston, October, 1911, pp. 128) prints a summary of Labor Legisla- 
tion in Massachusetts during 1/11, with text of the laws enacted in 
1910. This pamphlet also contains an index of changes in labor legis- 
lation made since 1902; an index of bills affecting labor which were 
introduced in the session of 1911; and certain opinions of justices of 
the supreme court. 

The Labor Legislation Enacted by the State of Illinois, 1911 has 
been compiled in a separate reprint (Springfield, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, 1911, pp. 142). It is noted that substantially every legis- 
lative measure supported by organized labor was passed by the recent 


legislature. The most important laws were the compensation act, the 


act relating to occupational diseases, and revision of the laws relating 
to mining. The volume also contains the report of the Employers’ 
Liability Commission submitted September 15, 1911 (pp. 15-42). 
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A pamphlet el es. hor Laws of Colorado (Den- 
ver, Deputy Labor ‘ ». 97) includes all enactments 


relating to labor 


In a reprint nual Report entitled Living 


Conditions of the } ilation in Certain Cities of Massa- 
chusetts the Bur that state furnishes a convenient 
abstract of parts t made by the Labour Department 
of the British Boa 911, pp. 189-333). The data 
reported by the | year 1909 have been brought 


up to date. 


Maine 


pamphlet form / Augusta, 1911, pp. 72). 


The Departme: has issued in 


The brief of t ( sion of Wisconsin submitted to 
the supreme cou pport of the constitutionality of 
the workmen's <¢ ; been printed in pamphlet form 
(Madison, 1911, ntains not only legal arguments 


but also a resun nto legislation. 


The Second S Bureau of Labor Statistics of 
California is a « laws of that state. This con- 
stitutes a revise I r the legislation of 1911. (San 


Francisco, pp. LZ 


The Addresses h Annual Meeting of the Liability 
Insurance Associ Insurance and Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion for Accidents vw York, October 19, 1911, have been 
printed and may the secretary, Walter E. Hoag, 
General Accident \ssurance Corporation, Philadelphia. 

The Union Sw : mpany has printed its regulations 
showing the pla k to employees recently adopted 


(Swissdale, Pen 


Bulletin No. 6 Bureau of Economics and Efficien- 
cy gives an accou g and operation of the Citizen’s Free 
Employment Bu September 1, 1911, pp. 15). 

As a result of a some two years ago by Dr. Edward T. 
Devine, to the Rus dation, on the subject of unemploy- 
ment, a Nationa Exchange was incorporated in New 
York in April, 1 of $100,000 for its administration 


was privately subs luring 1909 and 1910 three offices were 
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opened in New York City. Fees were charged, but during the first 
year there was an operating loss of $16,700. In the Second Annual 
Report (30 Church Street, New York, 1911, pp. 36), the work of the 
exchange, its difficulties, as well as its progress, is frankly discussed. 
The operating cost during the second year was $13,620 over income. 
There are interesting tables showing the occupations of applicants by 
nationalities. 

Labor Bulletin No. 86, of the Bureau of Statistics of Massachusetts 
represents the Fourth Annual Report on Changes in Rates of Wages 
and Hours of Labor, 1910, with comparative statistics for 1907-1909 
(Boston, December 1, 1911, pp. 112). It includes an interesting 


memorandum in regard to the Fall River sliding scale system. 


Money, Prices, Credit and Banking 


The Message of President Taft, December 21, 1911 (pp. 24), con- 
tains recommendations in regard to monetary reform, postal savings 
banks and parcels post. 


The Report of the National Monetary Commission (Washington, 
1912, pp. 22) containing the draft of a proposed bill, may be had 
upon application to the secretary of the commission, Arthur B. Shel- 


ton. 


The Marshall and Ilsley Bank, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, has published 
Proposed Plan of National Monetary Commission (1911, pp. 26) 
giving the full text of the original and the new proposed plan. Of 
special value are the explanatory comments, by Professor W. A. Scott, 
appended to each section. 


In Text of the Annual Report of the Comptroller of the Currency, 
1911 (Washington, 1911, pp. 89) reference is made to a special in- 
quiry in regard to the savings departments of national banks (p. 32). 
Under date of October 9, 1911, a circular letter was sent to 7,801 
national banks; replies were received from 6,818. Savings deposits 
are received by 8,502 banks, or 51 per cent. Of these, 2,289 operate 
the savings department as a separate division; 5,543 banks, or 81 per 
cent, favor an amendment in the national banking act, allowing the 
investment of a certain percentage of deposits in loans on real estate. 


The Annual Report of the Bank Commissioner of Vermont, June 80, 
1911 (Newport, 1911, pp. 172) shows that five eighths of the resources 
of savings banks and trust companies are in mortgage loans, and that 
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semi-monthly periodical, ‘‘Bank Reform,” the first issue of which ap- 
peared January 17, 1912. Announcement is made of the early pub- 
lication of a textbook on Banking Reform, written by “experts on 


finance” under the supervision of Professor Laughlin. This, how- 


ever, will not be for sale, but distributed to members of the league. 


The National Monetary Commission has issued a brief study, Bank 
Loans and Stock Exchange Speculation, by Professor J. H. Hollander 
61 Cong., 2 Sess., Sen. Doc., No. 589, 1911, pp. 27). The banking 
system needs reform whereby temporary idle banking capital may be 
advantageously used in commercial paper, as guaranteed bills of short 
maturity. If such reform were made “there would surely follow 
through the diversion of periodically accumulating banking funds into 
this more healthful channel a marked arrest of the wild course of 


American speculation.” 
Other volumes issued by the National Monetary Commission are 
History of the Bank of England and its Financial Service to the State 


second edition), by Professor Eugene von Philippovich; translated 


by Christabel Meredith, with an introduction by Professor Foxwell 


(61 Cong., 2 Sess., Sen. Doc., No. 591, 1911, pp. 297); and the 
German Great Banks and their Concentration with the Economic De- 
velopment of Germany (third edition), by Dr. J. Reisser; translated 
by Morris Jacobson (61 Cong., 2 Sess., Sen. Doc., No. 593, pp. xvi, 
1042). 


It is announced that the paper-covered documents issued by the 
National Monetary Commission (now numbering over 40) are to be 
published in 24 cloth-bound volumes. They will be sold in sets at $45. 

Further explanation of changes made in the index number of “The 
Economist’” may be found in the issue of November 18, 1911 (page 
1034). This contains the history of the index number published in the 
issue of August 26. The number of articles has been raised from 22 
to 44; 2 quotations are now given for coal and $ for iron products. 
Quotations are also added for barley, oats, potatoes, rice and bacon, 
Egyptian cotton, jute, petroleum, oil seeds, rubber, and soda crystals. 
[t is noted that the results obtained by the new method do not greatly 
differ from the old. The basis of comparison has also been altered, the 
base now being for the years 1900-1904. 

The French Ministry of Labor has recently issued a report on 
Salaires et cotit de l’existence a diverses époques jusqu’en 1910 


(Paris, 1911). This contains statistics of wages obtained from Con- 
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With regard to the progressive feature, it is aptly said under 
Knowlton vs. Moore, 178 U. S. 41, on page 109, by the present chief 
stice, that: ‘taxes imposed with reference to the ability of the 
person upon whom the burden is placed to bear the same have been 
levied from the foundation of the government. So also, some authori- 
tative thinkers and a number of economic writers contend that a 
progressive tax is more just and equal than a proportional one. In 
he absence of constitutional limitation, the question, whether it is or 
s not, is legislative, not judicial.’ ”’ 
2) Assessors of incomes under the Wisconsin law are appointed by 
nd remain under the complete control of the state tax commission. 
One of the contentions upon which the opponents of the tax laid great 
stress was the claim that “the law violates the constitutional guaran 
es of local self-government, by placing the power of appointment 
if the various assessors of incomes in the state tax commission. The 
court's answer to this claim apparently furnishes conclusive evidence 
that the Wisconsin courts will not unnecessarily stand in the way of 
isonable measures looking to the correction of the excessive de 
centralization of our taxing machinery. 
(3) The court next, considering a number of questions raised bs 
the exemption features of the income tax law, held that (a) the 
ersonal exemptions were not only essentially reasonable, but that 
b) the denial of such exemptions to copartnerships, c) the exemp 
on of life insurance up to ten thousand dollars in favor of one 
egally dependent upon the deceased, (d) the assessment to the hus- 
band of the incomes of wife and children under eighteen years of age 
when not living separately) and (e) the inclusion within taxable in- 
come of the estimated rental of residence properly oceupied by the 
wwner, were all well within the legislative discretion. The particularly 
novel feature of the Wisconsin law, which allows a taxpaver to credit 
personal tax which he may have paid against his income tax for 
that year, was also specifically sanctioned. “Why.” the critics asked, 
may taxes upon personalty be used to offset income tax when taxes 
ipon real estate are denied the same privilege?” 
“There is said to be no just ground for this distinction, but it seems 
lite clear to us that there is: in fact it seems to be rather a means 
of equalizing the burden of the new form of taxation than to be 
really an exemption. It was evidently done with the idea of ac 
complishing, without too violent a shock to taxing machinery, the 
substantial elimination of personal property taxation and the sub- 
titution thereof of “‘ability’’ taxation. The practical result is that 
both the taxpayer who has taxable personal property and the tax- 
paver who has none. pay taxes according to their ability as evidenced 
their income.”’ 
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progress has been made in bringing up to date cases before the Board 
of General Appraisers (pp. 70, 384). 


The Annual Report of the Comptroller of the State of New York 
(Albany, 1912, pp. xliii, 198, 73) devotes considerable attention to 
the inheritance tax law, the tax for recording mortgages, and the new 
“secured debts” tax. 


The Transfer Tar Law of New York, with amendments of 1911, 
has been reprinted by the Guaranty Trust Company of New York 
(pp. 45). The editor expresses the belief that the owners of prop- 
erty affected by the New York inheritance tax law are to be con- 


gratulated upon the passage of ‘‘so equitable a measure.” 


The Inheritance Tax Laws of California in Effect July 1, 1911, 
prepared by the controller of the state (Sacramento, 1911, pp. 25) 
prefaces the law with brief explanatory notes. Under the revision 
of 1911 exemptions in favor of heirs in direct line are more liberal. 
Of importance are changes in the appraisements of estates in order 
to secure the tax. 


The Tax Commission of Kansas has issued a compilation of Laws 
Relating to Assessment and Tazation in Kansas, August, 1911. (To- 
peka, pp. 180). This includes the amendments of 1911. 


The laws of Connecticut concerning local and state revenues enacted 
at the session of 1911 have been printed in separate pamphlets by the 
State Tax Commission (Hartford, pp. 16, 12). 


The Secretary of the State of Michigan has recently reprinted Laws 
Relating to Mortgage, Tax and Chattel Loans (Lansing, 1911, pp. 
14); and the Attorney General has also issued a pamphlet explaining 
the new mortgage tax law enacted in April, 1911. Under this act a 
recording tax may be substituted for an ad valorem tax on mortgages. 


Mr. Allen R. Foote has issued in pamphlet form his address on 
Tazation of Railroads in the United States, delivered at the Fifth An- 
nual Conference on State and Local Taxation September, 1911 (Co- 
lumbus National Tax Association, pp. 51). Mr. Foote proposes a 
flat-rate tax on gross operating revenue, plus a differential on the 
margin of difference between operating revenue and operating ex- 
penses as a substitute for all other forms. A broadside contains a 
statistical compilation showing the estimated tax which would be levied 
according to his plan upon leading railroad systems. 
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Proceedings of the National Convention of Insurance Commissioners 
of the United States, August 22-25, 1911, (Secretary Harry E. Cun- 
ningham, Helena, Montana, 1911, 2 volumes, pp. 205; 549). The 
econd volume contains the report of an investigation of certain com 


panies doing an industrial health and accident business. 


Charities 

While a member of the State Board of Charities of New York, 
Professor Frank A. Fetter prepared a Summary and Analysis of 
Statistics of Charities Reporting to the State Board of Charities (A\- 
bany, 1911, pp. iv, 107). Attention is directed to the mass of statis- 
tical material collected by the Beard, a large part of which has not 
yet been used, owing to lack of clerical force. Unfortunately since 
1900 the power of the state board has been limited to collecting 
statistics only from societies and institutions which are in receipt of 
money raised by taxation; the consequence is that no tabulation can be 
complete. Other technical difficulties in handling the statistics, dur 
to changes in clerical and administered control, are noted. The tables 


are worked out in great detail. 


Bulletin No. 57 of the National Conference of Charities and Cor 
rection (Angola, Indiana) contains a five-year supplement to the 
Cumulative Index, published in 1906, indexing the volumes from 1907 


to 1911 inclusive. 


The British Royal Commission on the Poor Laws and Relief of 
Distress has added to iis long list of reports a volume on Statistics 
relating to England and Wales. (Appendix, vol. xxv, Cd. 5077, pp. 
902, 1ls. Id.) Besides the statistics of pauperism there is a discussion 
by Professor Smart on the growth of expenditures for relief, and re- 
ports on insurance against sickness and unemployment by Messrs. 


T. G. Ackland, George King and I. G. P. Neison. 


Industrial Education 


The United States Bureau of Education has published as a reprint 
a chapter of the report of the Commissioner of Education for 1910, 
entitled Industrial Education in the United States. In the appendix 


there is a list of schools which offer training for specific vocations. 


The subject of industrial education has once more been compre 
hensively surveyed in the Canadian report, Education for Industrial 


Purposes (Toronto, Superintendent of Education for Ontario, 1910, 
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teract the increasing tendency toward small families, the grant of aid 


to needy mothers to provide for expenses at time of childbirth is ree- 


ommended. 


The Fifty-Seventh Registration Report of Rhode Island (Provi- 
dence, 1911, pp. 296) shows a decrease in the absolute number 
of births in 1909, giving a rate of 24.3 per thousand as compared 
with 26 in 1908. 

A decrease in the number of births is also shown for New Hamp- 
shire in the same vear in the T'wenty-Second Registration Report (Con- 


cord, pp. 354). 


The address, A Statistical Survey of Infant Mortality’s Urgent 
Call for Action, by Mr. Edward Bunnell Phelps, delivered at the First 
Annual Meeting of the American Association for Study and Prevention 
of Infant Mortality, has been issued as a reprint from the T'ransac- 
tions of the Association (141 Broadway, New York, 1911, pp. 27). 
Considerable space is given to methods of determining by approxi- 
mation, in the absence of accounts returned, the rate of infant mor- 
tality in the United States. 


Under date of July 1, 1911 the Bureau of the Census published a 
check list of publications of the tenth, eleventh and twelfth censuses 
and also of the permanent census bureau. 


After considerable delay the Office du Travail of France has pub- 
lished the report on statistics of occupations, derived from the census 
of 1906, in a volume entitled Résultats Statistiques du Recensement 
Général de la Population effectué le 4 mars 1906 (Vol. I, Pt. 2, 1911). 
A statistical increase in the number engaged in agriculture has been 
accomplished by classifying farmers’ wives, hitherto returned as un- 
occupied, in the column of agricultural labor. 
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Maunter, R. Un économiste oublié: Peuchet, 1758-1820. Rev. AHist. des 
Doct. Econ., No. 3, 1911. Pp. 16. 

Peuchet shows the equal vogue of physiocratic and Smithian doc 
trine at the very beginning of the nineteenth century, before the domi 
ince of the latter becomes apparent with Sismondi and J. B. Say. 
Mircer, H. A. dA bugbear of economics. Pop. Sci. Mo., Dec., 1911. Pp. 7. 

A philippie directed against the law of diminishing returns. Though 
formally correct, it is inapplicable or meaningless under present-day 
conditions. Malthus’s law of population also comes in for its share 
of reprobation. The article is apparently inspired by some of Profes 
sor Patten’s views in his New Basis of Civilization and Social Basis 

of Religion. 
Mortson, H. A. John Ruskin, social reforme) Scottish Bankers’ Mag., Oct., 
1911. Pp. 10. 


\n appreciation of Ruskin as a social reformer involves, of course, 


in outline of his ideas in the field of economic theory. As reviewed in 

this article his views appear far less heretical than they appeared to 

his contemporaries. ‘The truth is that economic orthodoxy itself has 

shifted in the direction of conformity with his views. 

NAUMANN, M. Grundrententheorie und Werltlehre Zeitschr. f. Sovcialw., 
Vol. If, No. 11, 1911. Pp. 132. 

A vigorous reply to the criticism of Oswalt in the February number 
of the “Zeitschrift.” (Cf. abstract p. 919, Am. Econ. Rev.. Dec.. 
1911.) Naumann brings Ricardian theory into accord with modern 
value theory, holding, apparently, that rent both is and is not a dif 
ferential. He considers Oswalt’s views (rather than his own) to be 
at variance with the eternal verities of value, price, and supply and 
demand. 

Puevrs, L. R. The future of interest. Econ. Rev., Oct., 1911. Pp. 8 

An article written from the standpoint of the English investor 
lender). It forecasts a future lowering in the rate of interest due to 
the accumulation of capital in countries which now borrow of England. 
Pirov, G. La théorie de la valeur et des prix chez W. Petty et chez R. 

Cantillon. Rev. @Hist. des Doct. Econ., No. 3, 1911. Pp. 12 

The important part of this article is the part dealing with Cantillon. 
The author detects in his writings a duplex value theory, with fore 
shadowings of subjective value doctrines on the one hand, and of 
labor-value and cost-of-production ideas on the other. Later, with 
Adam Smith and Condillac, the two streams of thought diverge, to be 
reunited in our own day by the partial fusion of the mathematical and 
Austrian schools. 

Scuette, G. Sur les physiocrates.—A propos d'un livre récent. Journ. des 
Econ., Aug., 1911. Pp. 12. 

A review of the recent work of Georges Weulersse. in which the 
writer sets forth his own opinions on many points of the history and 
doctrines of the physiocrats. 
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Sept.-Oct., 1911 


This entire num scussion of the nature and 
aspects of progress tributors include such persons 
as Sergi, Benini, rs Niceforo, Gini, Salviolo 
and Graziani. 
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a quello dell’ a lal 152 ad 0g qi. Giorn, d. 
Econ., Apr., 191 

An attempt to d explaining the relation of 
the precious meta \merica to the present. 
Bacui, R. L’Itali Soc. (Supplement, pp. 222), 

June, 1911. 

The author's se f economic affairs in Italy. 
Chapters—largely nomic situation touch foreign 
commerce, banking mmodity prices, agricultural 
production, produ manufactures, railroads and 
ports, the labor ma ns, national finance. Chap- 
ters follow o1 1e nd of individuals regarding 4 
number of tl h otl matters as housing, co- 
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Borz1, G. It cay é seconda crist bancaria. Giorn. d. 

Econ., May, 19 

Comment upon t pments of China during last year. 

Bonous, G. Sul ; lriatiche nel medio evo. Riv. 
Internazionale, 

After the collay I re, a revival of Mediterranean 
commerce set in Bari and other Italian cities and 
on the Dalmatiar ription of this development the 
author has draw be, Heyd, Romania and other 
Italian cities and 
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Borcatra, G. Una codperativa modello: il panificio codperativo di Bricherasio. 
Rif. Soc., June, 1911. 

The successful twenty-three years’ history of a codperative bakery 
which has enjoyed no special favors or exemptions. 

Cavaianac, E. Les classes soloniennes et la répartition de la richesse a 
Athénes. Vierteljahresch. f. Soc. u. Wirtschaftsgesch., Vol. IX, No. 1, 
1911. 

The author concludes that in Athens the rich tended to grow richer, 
the poor poorer; and believes that the democracy itself furthered the 
growth of large fortunes. 

Direrre, H. C. Die dkonomischen Verwicklungen zwischen England und den 
Niederlanden im 17. Jahrhundert. Vierteljahrsch. f. Soc. u. Wirtschafts 
gesch., Vol. IX, No. 1, 1911. 

An interesting study of an important chapter in the history of 
commerce, written by a Dutch historian. 

Ernacupi, L. A proposito della Tripolitania. Rif. Soc., Oct.-Nov., 1911. 
Italy has little to gain, economically, from Tripoli. 

Ganiet, G. Les principales étapes de la centralisation économique en Suisse 
depuis 1848. Rev. d’Econ. Polit., Sept.-Oct., 1911. 

Extract from a forthcoming book. 

GrunBero, K. Franz Anton von Blanc. Ein Sozialpolitiker der Theresianisch- 
josefinischen Zeit. Jahrb. f. Gesetzgebung (Schmoller), Vol. XXXV, No. 8, 
1911. 


Hearty, P. J. The economic aspects of monasticism, Catholic Univ. Bull, 
Apr., 1911. 


A protest against the significance ascribed to monasticism by 
Kautzky and other socialists. “It was not an expression of the 
dissatisfaction of the proletariat with their economic surroundings, 
nor was it in any sense of the word a communistic effort to apply the 
teachings of the gospel to social relations. 


IronnarD, R. Spanische Agrarpolitiker des 17. Jahrhunderts. Jahrb. f. 
Gesetzgebung (Schmoller), Vol. XXXV, No. 2, 1911. 

Views of contemporaries on the causes of Spain’s decline, as illus- 
trated by the writings of Guzman, Deza, and Caja de Leruela. 
Oncxen, H. Der Nationalverein und die Anfdnge der deutschen Arbeiterbe- 

wegung 1862-68. Archiv d. Geschichte Sozial., Vol. II, No. 1, 1911. 
Picarp, R. La théorie de la lutte des classes a la veille de la révolution 
francaise. Rev. d’Econ. Polit., Sept.-Oct., 1911. 

Extracts from social philosophers and popular pamphlets, showing 
the recognition of a rise of class feeling in the proletariat. 
Rustin, M. Aforismer. Nat. 6k. Tids., July-Aug., 1911. 

A criticism of Gustav Sundbirgs Aforismer (Stockholm, 1911) 
wherein the author is said to take a narrow national point of view, 
pointing out Denmark as a dangerous economic rival of Sweden 
largely because of a difference in national psychology. 
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hen react, and escape by some road not yet discernible. Competition 
‘n England is dead and no attempt has been made to substitute for it 
, well-thought-out system of state regulation. The ultimate outcome 

n hardly be other than nationalization. 

Acworth, W. M. The development of the railway regulating commission in 
England. Ry. Age Gaz., Nov. 17, 1911. Pp. 1! 

Reference is made to the acts of 1845, 1854, 1873, 1888, and to the 
ecent recommendations of the board of trade committee on railway 
iereements. Criticizes the privacy of proceedings taken under the 
conciliation clause of the 1888 act; public hearings would render the 
rovision much more beneficial. 


Bikie, H. W. Jurisdiction of ceriain cases arising under the interstate 
commerce act. Univ. Pa. Law Rev., Oct., 1911. 

Strict obedience to the provisions of duly filed tariffs is the impera- 
tive mandate of the Interstate Commerce Law, and no court can re- 
lieve the carrier, or by the same token the shipper, from their neces- 
sary and proper operation. Relief is obtainable only from the Inter 
state Commerce Commission and then only in those cases where the 
rate or regulation in question is, in the judgment of that tribunal, 
unreasonable. 

Born. Die Entwicklung der Noéniglich Preussischen Ostbahn, IT, IIT. Archiv 
f. Kisenbahnw., Sept.-Oct., Nov.-Dec., 1911. Pp. 18, 31. 

Two further instalments bring to a completion this exhaustive ree- 
rd. Part IT contains interesting information concerning the early 
tariffs of the road and also some description of the early signaling 
practice. 


Crements, J.C. The interstate commerce law. Sci. Am., June 17, 1911. Pp. 2 


A general review. by its chairman, of the development of the 
powers of the commission. Since the passing of the 1906 act, 3,135 
complaints had been filed and 2,000 decigions (formal and informal) 
rendered. 239 criminal prosecutions had been instituted, and about 
three-quarters of a million dollars collected in fines. Reparation had 
been ordered in formal contested cases to an amount of over 32.000.000, 
and, in addition, over $1,000,000 had been allowed upon the appli- 
cation of carriers on stipulated facts and suitable inquiry. 

Corson, C. Revue des questions de transports. R. Pol. et Parl, May 10, 
1911. Pp. 13. 

Comparison of the financial results of railway working, for 1909, 
in France, England and Germany, and an analysis of those of the 
various French systems for 1910. There is noted a general increase 
in total receipts, accompanied by a decrease of operating expenses in 
England and Germany. The operating ratio of Germany still re- 
mains high, however,—70 per cent, as compared with the 63 per cent 
of England, and the 59 per cent of France. As regards France, poor 
harvests, floods, labor troubles, have retarded progress. Attention is 
drawn to the problem of financing new railway works in France in 
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A popular article, in which is recounted the development of the 
Tunisian railways, with notes upon the financial results, railway 
labor conditions, and the compositions of the clientele of the railways. 
Linpsay, F. The prospective Panama canal. Lippincott’s, Jan. 1912. Pp. 3. 
Approves of the proposals embodied in the Canal Bill now before 
Congress (future organization, establishment of toll rate and method 
of tonnage measurement, exclusion of non-employees from residence 
in the canal zone). By physical improvements and by reductions in 
its charges, the Suez Canal is already preparing for the struggle for 
traffic, and hence it will be necessary to secure an economical ad- 
ministration of the new canal, if it is to be, as it is important that 
it should be, a commercial success. 
Leroy-Beavuiev, P. L’Ilote irre: le réseau ferré de VEtat. L’Econ. Frang., 
Dec. 2, 1911. Pp. 2. 

A seathing denunciation of the incapacity of the French govern- 
ment in the management of the state railway system. Since 1908 
(the last year of private operation), the net receipts of the Western 
system have steadily decreased from 71 million frances to 29, though 
gross receipts have increased from 218 to 233 million franes. Yet in 
spite of the large increase of expenses, the service provided is con- 
demned as inferior to that formerly given. 

Levasseur, E, Quelques conséquences du progrés des moyens de communica- 
tion. Rev. Sci. Pol., Sept.-Oct., 1911. Pp. 141%. 

One of the last writings, perhaps the last, of the distinguished 
French economist. The study is an interesting catalogue of the ad- 
vantages, economic and social, that have resulted from the changes 
in means of transportation. 

New, J. S. The liability of the initial carrier under the interstate commerce 
act. Central Law Journ., July 7, 1911. 
urptey, W. Z. Foreign capital in American railways. Ry. Age Gaz., Nov. 

8, 1911. Pp. 2. 

After referring to the effect of the panics of 1903 and 1907 in in- 
creasing the number of holders of railway securities, the writer con- 
siders the marked reduction of foreign investment in American rail- 
ways from 1890-1896 to 1905. Of late, however, there has been a 
successful attempt to place railway securities in Europe, particu- 
larly in France. 

Rietey, W. Z. Railway share capital, Ry. Age Gaz., Nov. 24, 1911. Pp. 

The proposal to abolish the par value of share capital is vicious in 
the extreme as applied to public service companies: it releases the 
promoter from any positive liablity for overcapitalization; the equiva- 
lence of assets and capitalization, which ought to obtain in the case 
of any company holding valuable rights from the public, becomes 
non-existent, and all standards, by which reasonableness of the gen- 
eral seale of charges may be measured, disappear. The influences 
favoring the creation of preferred stock are discussed. 
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on an Illinois line, but resulted in a diminution of gross revenue (and 
probably of net, though this is not stated). 


—_—— The long and short haul injunction (A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. vs. 
U.S. A. Commerce Court—opinion by Judge Mack). Ry. Age Gaz., Nov. 
17, 1911. Pp. 3. 

To sustain the constitutionality of the long and short haul clause, 
it must be read as imposing the duty on the commission not only to 
grant exemption from the hard and fast rule when thereby no sec- 
tion of the act is violated, but also to grant such exemption to the 
extent that no section of the act is thereby violated. In other words, 
the carrier is entitled, under the act, to be granted authority to charge 
is much less as it please for the long haul than for the short haul, 
provided the commission shall first determine that it does not there- 
by violate any other provision of the law. In a separate opinion, 
ludge Archibald, while concurring, indicates his opinion that the long 
ind short haul clause is not valid. 

——— The parcels post. Editorial. Ry. Age Gaz. Nov. 3, 1911. 
Pp. 2. 

A flat-rate system of parcels post could be operated only at a 
heavy loss to government. Its advantages would attach mainly to 
the mail-order houses and their customers: the country store and, 
henee, the country town, would be hurt. The cost of handling the 
mails in a proper manner would be increased. 


————_ Railway capitalization. Elec. Ry. Journ., Nov. 11, 1911. Pp. 


Abstract of the report of the committee on railway capitalization, 
presented at the annual meeting (Oct. 13, 1911) of the National 
Association of Railway Commissioners. The proper regulation of 
railway capitalization avoids the determining of the propriety of 
proposed improvements or betterments or of the extension of lines by 
new construction and so forth, but it must necessarily prevent the 
capitalization of replacements and any other part of operating ex- 
penses or of any portion of the interest charge. The practice of issuing 
bonds for practically all betterments and improvements is deprecated. 
Such expenditures should be paid largely out of revenue. The commis- 
sioners are not necessarily opposed to federal regulation of railway 
capitalization. 


Texas commercial secretaries on the 


Ry. Age Gaz., Nov. 17, 1911. Pp. 2. 


Texas railway situation. 


An extract from resolutions recently adopted by the Commercial 
Secretaries and Business Men’s Association of Texas, at its meeting 
at Dallas, in which it is charged that the valuation of 1894 and 1895, 
made under the stock and bond law, has seriously crippled railway 
finance in the state, with the result that the owners of the existing 
system lines have practically discontinued railway construction and 
are limiting all betterments to the minimum. 
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Wucox, N. T. Some reasons for difference in price of different services. 
Stone & Webster Pub. Serv. Journ., June, 1911. 


Aims to justify differential charges for different electricity services. 


Determination of the proper bases for rates and fares. Elec. 
Ry. Journ., Dec. 2, 1911. 


Report of committee of American Electric Railway Association 
recommends zone system of fares for street railways in cities. 
—_————— Fare agreement in Detroit. Elec. Ry. Journ., Oct. 28, 1911. 


Summary of agreement to be submitted to popular vote for settle- 
ment of street railway franchise problem. 


Hearing at Buffalo on international traction reorganization. 
Elec. Ry. Journ., Oct. 21, 1911. 


B. J. Arnold’s theory of capitalization of ‘“‘cumulative excess.”’ 


Provisions of the new Detroit ordinance. Elec. Ry. Journ., 
Dec. 16, 1911. 


A summary of the provisions, section by section. 


Select list of references on rates charged for public utilities in 
various cities. Special Libraries, Dec., 1911. Pp. 4. 


—— Transportation problem of Los Angeles. Elec. Ry. Journ., Nov. 
18, 1911. 


teport of B. J. Arnold with maps. (Reprint). 


Values claimed in the Buffalo plan. Hearing in Buffalo on 
international traction reorganization. Elec. Ry. Journ., Nov. 4, 1911. 


Discussion of the inclusion of ‘‘cumulative excess” among the ele- 
ments of reasonable capitalization. 


Commerce and Industry 
(Abstracts by H. S. Person) 
Baker, R. S. Hawaiian sugar industry. Am. Mag., Nov., 1911. 
Cuatmers, T. Periodical fluctuations in trade and their effects on invest- 
ment securities. Scottish Bankers’ Mag., Oct., 1911. 

A brief discussion of the relation to periodical fluctuations in trade 
of war, too rapid conversion of circulating into fixed capital, strikes, 
overtrading, new inventions and new legislation. The discussion of 
the effect on investment securities is incidental and incomplete. 

DanieL, H.C. An inquiry into trade principles. Econ. Rev., Oct. 16, 1911. 


Downs, W. C. The commission house in Latin American trade. Quart. Journ. 
Econ., Nov., 1911. 
Large manufacturers may profitably undertake to sell directly in 
the Latin-American market; small manufacturers, selling diversified 
products, should take advantage of the export commission house. 


Mavor, J. The economic results of the specialist production and marketing of 
wheat. Pol. Sci. Quart., Dec., 1911. 
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Benzamin, R. M. Iilinois plan for the prevention and suppression of monop- 
olies. Central Law Journ. Aug. 28, 1911. 
\ description and discussion of the Illinois plan, as formulated in 
a resolution of the Illinois legislature on May 11, 1911, asking Con- 
ress to call a convention for the purpose of granting to national 
government the power to suppress monoplies throughout the United 


vce, A. A. The Supreme Court and the Standard Oil Case. Central Law 
Journ., Aug. 18, 1911. 


Burter, N. M. Politics and business. N. Y. Bull. Chamb. Commerce, Dec., 
1911. 

The government is at war with the economic forces in trying to 
restore the era of individual competition. Coéperation, illustrated by 
the corporations, is the dominant force and the government should 
recognize this. Monopoly and fraud may best be checked by punish 
ing the individuals guilty of such practices. 

Cawcrort, E. Public ownership of grain elevators. Editorial Rev., Nov., 1911. 

The farmers of the Canadian Northwest are planning an exten- 
sion of public ownership, including grain elevators, not as a socialistic 
experiment, but to aid the small farmer in his etforts to protect his 
private property in land. 

Dewinc, A. S. The United States Leather Company and its reorganization. 

Quart. Journ. Econ., Nov., 1911. 
An accurate and impartial presentation of the conditions and causes 
ading to the reorganization of one of the earlier formed trusts and a 
iscriminating analysis of the plans of reorganization proposed and 
of the one finally accepted. 


{ 


Epmunps, G. F. The law against the trust. No. Am. Rev., Dec., 1911. 

A complete history of the origin and authorship of the Sherman 
Act by its chief author is all the more interesting because of the 
statements made showing that its originators expected it to be in- 
terpreted in the “light of reason” as are the recent Standard Oil and 
Tobacco Cases. The writer's remarks on the Knight Case are illumi 
nating. 

Goop, J. A British view of the steel corporation. Atlantic, Dec., 1911. 

Mr. Good affirms that the United States Steel Corporation, by its 
extravagance, its policy of high prices and overinvestment, has 
abled the English and German steel manufacturers to expand gre 
exports; and that the steel corporation has failed to be a good e 
ing proposition. His statements are, however, full of errors of 
and his conclusions should be carefully analyzed before being 
cepted. 


Hamiscu. Das Oesterreichische Tabakmonopol im 18. Jahrhundert. Viertel 
jahrsch. f. Sozial- u. Wirtschaftsgesch., Vol. VIII, Nos. 2-3, 1911. 
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of the Trans-Missouri case which discussed the applicability of the 

law to reasonable restraint of trade was obiter dicta. Also discusses 

the Standard Oil and Tobacco cases and argues that to hold that the 

act covered every combination would make it unconstitutional. 

Royatt, W. L. Js the United States judiciary powerless to hurt the business 
of @ trust? Central Law Journ., Oct. 27, 1911. 

The author cites many cases to show that while the government 
may, by injunction, prevent a corporation from future profits arising 
from a monopolistic control over industry, the law and the consti- 
tution prevent any project from being successfully prosecuted by 
which past profits would be taken from those who hold them. 

Seacer, H. R. The recent trust decisions. Pol. Sci. Quart., Dec., 1911. 

An able review of the decisions under the Anti-trust Act, with 
especial emphasis upon the Standard Oil and Tobacco cases, and 
the rule of reason. Argues that it is impossible to determine whether 
a large corporation is operating in conformity with the law, and calls 
attention to the desirability of action by further legislation along 
the lines suggested by President Taft. 

Vance, H. Pseudo economies in large industrial organizations. Eng. News, 

Oct. 19, U911. 

The author, writing from his own personal experience, shows how 
managers with large financial training but little technical knowledge 
are continually ordering subordinates to pursue rash methods and 
false economies that result in high cost of manufacture. 

Warxer, A. H. Who wrote the Sherman law? Central Law Journ., Oct. 

13, 1911. 

A statement as to the authorship of the Sherman law based upon 
the writer’s personal knowledge, supplemented by correspondence 
with the authors of various sections. 

Wisxort, E. Die Durchfiihrung der Bekanntmachung des Reichskanzlers vom 

19. Dezember, 1908, betreffend den Betrieb der Anlagen der Grosseisen- 

industrie. Jahrb. f. Nat. Oek., Oct. 1911. 


Labor and Labor Organizations 
(Abstracts by George E. Barnett) 
Assorr, E. and Brecxrnripcr, S. P. Women in industry: the Chicago stock- 
yards, Journ. Pol. Econ., Oct., 1911. 7 
A detailed description of the work of women in a typical Chicago 
stockyards plant. Women are found only in the most unskilled occu- 
pations; the surroundings are ugly and offensive; the employment is 
irregular and wages are low. 
Anprews, J. B. Death from industrial lead poisoning (actually reported) 
in New York State in 1909 and 1910. Bull. Bur. Lab., July, 1911. 


A study of sixty cases reported on physicians’ death certificates. 
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Haut, J. P. The New York workmen's compensation act decision. Journ. 
Pol. Econ., Oct., 1911. 

Argues that the New York act did not involve a taking of property 
without due process of law. It is not true that liability without fault 
is a new departure in American and English law. The decisive ques- 
tions were whether the statute sought an end so unreasonable or ar- 
bitrary as not to be within the legislative discretion or whether it 
sought a legitimate end by unreasonable or arbitrary means. 

Hamirton, A. White-lead industry in the United States with an appendix 
on the lead-oride industry. Bull. Bur. Lab., July, 1911. 

Hanper, S. A. Workmen's compensation in Illinois. Law Rev., Oct., 
1911. 

The extension of the liability of the master to cover the negligent 
acts of a servant or agent, is a comparatively recent, judge-made privi- 
lege given to the employee, and what has thus been given him might in 
reason be taken away in the exercise of the reasonable police power of 
the state. 

Hover, A. Arbejdsstatistix. (Tarifstatistik—Arbejdslinsstatistik), Nat. ik 
lids., Nov.-Dec., 1911. 

An examination into the value and necessity of labor statistics both 
as to labor agreements and wages, in view of the increasing interest 
taken by the Danish government in the amicable settlement of disputes 
between labor and capital. A law providing for arbitration in such 
cases was enacted in April, 1910. 

\. J. Glidende Lénskalaer. Nat. 6k. Tids., Sept.-Oct., 1911. 

The sliding wage-scale,—an attempt to make the wage level depend 

upon the amount of unemployment in the industry. 

Jones, H. The ethics of labor movements. Nation, Oct. 5, 1911. 

Kenney, R. Railway ferment. Eng. Rev., Oct., 1911. 

Layron, W. T. The wages question in the railway service. Yortn. Rev., Dec., 
1911. 

Railroad employees are at a disadvantage in wage bargaining. A 
fair wage for such employees would be ome which fell or rose propor 
tionately with wages fixed under fair competitive conditions. 
linty, W. S. The philosophy of strikes. Nineteenth Cent., Oct., 1911 
Macvonaip, J. R. The sympathetic strike. Socialist Rev., Nov., 1911. 

This weapon should not be used incautiously. 

Marstrann, Nogle nyere Undersigelser om Forkoldet mellem Arbejdstid 
og Arbejdsydelse. Nat. 6k. Tids., Sept.-Oct., 1911. 

Examines critically some recent investigations of the relation between 
hours of labor and the productivity of labor, more particularly those 
of Abbe, Fremont, Weber, Bernhard, and Schmitz. 

Oriver, T. Industrial lead poisoning, with descriptions of lead processes in 
certain industries in Great Britain and the western states of Europe 
Bull. Bur. Lab., July, 1911. 


A comprehensive study of all phases of the subject. 
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PAYEN, I n. Franc, Sept. 30, 1911. 
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Scuov, P Forenings- og Strejkeret. Nat. 
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Discusses a n of government officials in 
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SNYDER, ( f n ; ines Elec. Ry. Journ., 
Nov. 18, 1911 


An account « ‘ labor trouble by the chief 
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Taytor, G irvey, Oct. 7, 1911. 
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significance. 
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WampavucH, E. Injunction and contempt procedure. Am. Federationist., 
Oct., 1911. 

Urges that procedure in contempt cases is faulty in that: (1) the 
case is triable before the judge who issued the injunction; (2) no mode 
of correction of possible errors of fact by the judge is supplied by the 
law; (3) punishment has no known limit; (4) there is no power of 
pardon. 


Warriner, S. D. The anthracite board of conciliation. Bull. Am. Inst. of 
Min. Engrs., Aug., 1911. 


Wuitr, H. Labor leader's own story. World’s Work, Oct., 1911. 


International trade union statistics. N. Y. Dept. Lab. Bull, 
Sept., 1911. 


—— Laws enacted during 1911 requiring the report of occupational 
diseases. Buil. Bur. Lab., July, 1911. 

The text of the laws in six states. 

Massachusetis workmen's compensation act. Law Notes., Sept., 
1911. 

A detailed synopsis of the Massachusetts act, to which is appended 
the opinion of the justices of the Massachusetts supreme court, sus- 
taining its validity. 

Membership of the A. F. of L.—1881-1911. 1m. Federationist, 
Jan., 1912. 


The strike on the Coney Island and Brooklyn railroad. Elec. 
Ry. Journ., Nov. 18, 1911. 


Money, Prices, Credit and Banking 


(Abstracts by Fred Rogers Fairchild) 
Anprew, A. P. Codperation in American banking. Moody’s Mag., Nov., 
1911. Pp. 5. 
The United States is the only country that still suffers from general 


financial panics; hence, need of banking reform. Outline of the or- 
ganization of the proposed National Reserve Association. 


Barrett, G. E. Possible effect of the Aldrich plan on business and the bond 
market. Moody’s Mag., Dec., 1911. Pp. 5. 

The transitional effect of adopting the Aldrich plan will be increased 
banking power and credit currency; hence, increased prices and inter- 
est rates and consequent decline in market value of bonds. The final 
effect will be good. 


Buisman, S. A ffdrsbankerna Danmark och Norge. Ek. Tidssk., No. 9, 1911. 


The author gives a clear, concise account of the commercial banks 
in Denmark and Norway, which, he says, have been practically neglect- 
ed in all recent economic literature dealing with Scandinavian banks. 
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amount, variation, and proportion to liabilities. Comparisons with 

other countries. Shows small influence of crisis of 1907, and some- 

what greater influence of political crisis of 1911. 

Ilevn, O. Die Bestimmungsgriinde des Diskonts. Zeitschr. f. Socialwis., 
Oct. 4, 1911. Pp. 12. 

A critical examination of certain conclusions of Georg Schmidt 
(Der Einfluss der Bank-und Geldverfassung auf die Diskontpolitik and 
Kredit und Zins), i. e., that the rate of discount depends, not on the 
amount of capital and the activity of business, but upon the character 
of the monetary and banking systems; and, further, that any country 
might safely abolish the metallie basis of its monetary system and sub- 
stitute a currency consisting solely of bank notes. issued by a central 
bank subject to no obligation to redeem its notes and with no limit to 
the amount issued. Heyn finds these propositions untenable. 

KemMerer, EK. W. Some public aspects of the Aldrich plan of banking re 
form. Journ. Pol. Econ., Dec., 1911. Pp. 12 


An argument for the Aldrich plan, based on its public services in 
displacing the independent treasury, controlling the rate of discount, 
influencing the foreign exchanges, providing an elastic currency, and 
supervising the nation’s banking system. Criticises the plan for giv- 
ing virtually complete control of the Reserve Association to the bankers. 
Lawson, W. R. Banking aspects of the national debt. Bankers’ Mag. (Lon- 

don), Oct., 1911. Pp. 12. 


Calls attention to the continual decline in the market value of con- 
sols. Places the blame on the management of the national treasury, 
the increased variety and complexity of debt issues, the increasing 
holdings of debt by the government, the sinking fund policy, ete. 
Criticises the policy of the Postal Savings Bank. 

Leroy-Beavutiev, P. Les modifications projetees au statut de la Banque 
de la France: nécessilé de réduire sa circulation au lieu de Vauqmenter. 
IEcon., Fran¢., Nov. 25, 1911. Pp. 3. 

A critical analysis of the changes which the government proposes 
to make in the charter of the Bank of France, especially the proposal 
to increase the limit of note issue by one billion franes. Opposes this 
increase; urges rather a gradual decrease. Calls attention to the 
excessive note circulation of France, and her small use of checks, as 
compared with other countries. Recommends especially general adop- 
tion of the crossed check. 

MacCactay, F. R. Time and call money. Moody’s Mag., Dec., 1911. Pp. 8 
(2 charts). 

A statistical study of the relations between time and call interest 
rates and between interest rates and stock market prices. Concludes 
that interest rates are of slight value in forecasting prices of stocks. 
McKay, J. Tendencies and aims of building associations. Am. Bldg. Assoc. 

News, Nov., 1911. Pp. 7. 


Discusses the following topics with recommendations: Coéperation 
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of borrowers and all associations, advertising, 
abolition of fines nterest on loans, abolition 
of premiums, risk lefinite contracts with bor- 
rowers. 
MacVeacu, | B , n Journ. Pol. Econ., Dec., 
1911. Pp. 10 
An argument i la Emphasizes the urgency 
of prompt action | banks authority to do trust 
company business k to hold stock in another. 
MvunHLeMAN, M. redit? Moody’s Nov., 
1911. Pp. $ 
Shows the u nking facilities among different 
sections of the 1 r with the great geographical 
variation in inter Aldrich plan 
Perrin, J. What is : 7 and currency system? Journ. 


Pol. Econ. 


The chief def s the scattering of reserves 
among independ: fect of the currency system 
is the fact that 1 expand or contract only by 
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Puetrs, L. R. Ti mn. Rev. Oct. 16, 1911. Pp. &. 

A brief disc England’s savings are in- 
vested, with som re of the rate of interest. 


Prickett, W. A. ’ Vew Zealand. Daily Con. & 
Trade Rep., N 


A summary of banking; postal savings banks; 


loans and advan settlers, workers, and local 
bodies; governms ment and to assist workers in 
obtaining dwelling 


Reynowps, A. T} 


i edits in the Middle West. 
Moody’s Mag., 


The peculiar | fiddle West. Th 
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Scorr, W. A. The administration and control of the proposed central reserve 
association. Journ. Pol. Econ., Dec., 1911. Pp. 15. 

An analysis of the provisions of the Aldrich plan relating to the 
choice of directors of the reserve association, its branches, and the local 
associations, with a view to determining the probability of control by 
the large city banks. Reaches a qualified conclusion that such control 
is unlikely. 

Sratpinc, W. F. The establishment and growth of foreign branch banks in 
London, and the effect immediate and ultimate, upon the banking and 
commercial development of this country. Journ. Inst. Bankers (Lon- 
don), Nov., 1911. Pp. 29. 

Legal status of branches of foreign banks in England and of Eng- 
lish branches abroad; aims of the foreign bankers; competition 
with English banks and how it is being met; immediate and probable 
future effects upon the banking development of the country. Con- 
cludes that foreign branch banks are an advantage, through their tend- 
ing to stimulate foreign trade, on which England's prosperity rests. 
Spracvur, O. M. W. The clearing house function of the reserve association. 

Moody’s Mag., Nov., 1911. Pp. 4. 


Urges that the proposed reserve association be made the organ for 


settlement of clearing house balances in cities where its branches are 
located, and the agent for settlement of payments and transfer of 
funds between different parts of the country. 


Spracue, O. M. W. The reserve association and the improvement of methods 
of making payments between the banks. Journ. Pol. Econ., Dec., 1911. 
Pp. 10. 

Predicts that the adoption of the Aldrich plan will lead to prompter 
collection of checks, complete or partial disappearance of exchange 
charges between cities, and disappearance of all charges on currency 
shipments. 


Swirr, W. M. The merits of our present banking system. Moody’s Mag. 
Nov., 1911. Pp. 7. 

Calls attention to the American predilection for currency inflation. 
Commends the present banking system for imposing an automatic 
check upon inflation, ete. Suggests changes in Aldrich plan to safe- 
guard against inflation. Qualified approval of Aldrich plan. 
Tuomrson, C. M. The monetary system of nouvelle France. Journ. of the 

Illinois State Hist. Soc., July, 1911. Pp. 12. 

A brief account of the various kinds of money and money substitutes 
used in the American colonies of France, and the French legislation on 
the subject. 


Vanveruip, F. A. Safeguards against panics. Journ. Am. Bankers’ Assoc., 
Oct., 1911. Pp. 6. 


A brief history of the currency reform movement, and a description 
and explanation of the Aldrich plan, with favorable comment. 
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Barcuewirz. Zur Vereinfachung des Rechnungswesens: Die Verrechnung 

hezahiter Gehalte. Finanz-Archiv, Jahrg. XXVIII, Vol. 2, 1911. Pp. 68. 

\ lengthy article on the details of public accounting for German 

ites and cities, with special reference to control over the payment 
of salaries to public officials. 


Beate, T. The measure of income for taxation. Journ. Pol. Econ., Oct., 
1911. Pp. 26. 


tecommends an “income tax’’ based on expenditure, with exemption 
of the means of subsistence and progressive rates, the purpose being 
to promote saving and limit undesirable expenditure. 


Banpiey, J. E. Recent tax legislation in Jowa, Quart. Journ. Econ., Nov., 
i911. Pp. 5. 
A note on the “important and comprehensive” tax legislation of the 
911 legislature, which included a flat rate of 5 mills in lieu of the 
neral property tax on moneys and credits. 


Buck, L. Die weitere Entwicklung der Einkommen- und Vermdgensbesteuer- 
ung in Preussen. Nachtrag zu Bd. I, pp. 45-140. Finanz-Archiv, Jahrg. 
XXVIII, Vol. 2, 1911. 


Supplements author’s article by same title in preceding number of 
the “Finanz-Archiv.” 
Carvert, W. R. Land classification, its basis and methods. Ec. Geol., Aug., 
1911. Pp. 20. 


A brief explanation of the principles and methods followed by the 
Land Classification Board, which are claimed to be “fundamentally 
scientific in character.” 

Crank, J. B. Tavration and natural law. Atlantic, Oct., 1911. 

To remove the iniquities and injustices of our tax system, Professor 
Clark recommends the taxation of “the visible and material instru 
ments of preduction” instead of trying to find and tax their owner. 
Economie law, which is natural law, will force the real owner to pay 
the tax; it will not rest upon the entrepreneur or the consumer, but on 
the capitalist. 

Crranca, G. D. Die Finanzen Rumédniens und die Ergebnisse der neuen 
Finanzpolitik der Uerberschiisse. Finanz Archiv, Jahrg. XXVIII, Vol. 2, 
1911. 


A comprehensive view of Rumanian public finance, with general 


statistical tables for the last fifty vears. (To be continued. ) 
Davenport, H. J. State taration on interstate 


commerce. I. Pol. Sci. Quart., 
Dec., 1911. Pp. 16. 


Reviews a long line of Supreme Court decisions on cases arising out 
of gross receipts and other taxes levied by the state on corporations 
doing interstate business, in order to establish the principle that “‘the 
states cannot tax the receipts from interstate commerce as such, but 
they may refer to such receipts to determine the value of property 
admittedly subject to their taxing power.” 
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Kennan, K. K. The Wisconsin income tax. Quart. Journ. Econ., Nov., 1911. 
Pp. 9. 
A note on some of the “novel and interesting features” of the recently 
enacted income tax law of Wisconsin. 


Kirpy, E. B. The principles of mine taxation. Eng. & Min. Journ., Oct. 
28, 1911. 

A discussion of the inequalities of the present methods of mine taxa- 
tion. Proposes heavier taxation for mineral lands than for improve- 
ments in order to force mine development and eliminate speculative 
holdings. 


LansBurGH, A. Die Neltorente der Stuatsanleihen. Die Bank, Nov., 1911. 
Pp. 10. 

This low market price of German national securities is causing wide- 
spread discussion. ‘This article is devoted to disproving the theory 
that the present price of these securities represents merely the capital- 
ized value of a lower net income and therefore gives no cause for alarm. 
The author is strongly in favor of adopting some device for creating 
a better market. 

LavrerBacu, Dr. Taration de la plus-value. Rev. Econ. Int., Oct., 1911. 
Pp. 25. 

An interesting contribution. Claims that the idea of an increment 
tax really originated in France at the time of Colbert, while Napoleon 
first had it put into statutory form. 

Lawson, W. R. The crisis in consols. National Rev., Oct., 1911. Pp. 15. 

An arraignment of the liberal government and “Lloyd George Fi- 
nance.” Since “first-class wars of the future will have to be fought 
mainly with credit,” British consols at 771% are a ‘“‘standing menace to 
the peace of Europe.” 


Lerort, F. Le budget de la France et les projets de réformes. II. Rev. Sci. 
Pol., Nov.-Dec., 1911. Pp. 11. 

This second article in the series on French finance criticizes the 
budgetary methods and recommends a progressive income tax, in order 
that taxpayers shall take a deeper interest in economy and efficiency 
in expenditure. 

Lirrterietp, C. F. The income tax amendment. Editorial Rev., July, 1911. 

Rehearses the familiar arguments against a federal income tax, de- 
nouncing the pending amendment as “ill-considered, ill-advised, and 
ill-drawn and vicious.” 

Lozwre, J. Eine Wertminderungssteuer. Die Bank, Oct., 1911. Pp. 5. 

While increment taxes are occupying so much attention the author 
thinks it well to call attention to a case in which a decrement of value 
is actually being taxed. This, he thinks, happens when a tax must be 
paid on new issues of capital stock in the process of restoring capital- 
ization after it has been reduced by failure and reorganization. 
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Scunemper, D. Einkommensbesteuerung der tiber mehrere Staaten sich er- 
streckenden Gewerbebetriche mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung des wiirt- 
tembergischen Einkommensteuergesetzes und der wiirttembergischen 
Rechtsprechung. Finanz-Archiv, Jahrg. XXVIII, Vol. 2, 1911. Pp. 2. 

A study of the administrative problems of double taxation arising 
from conflicts in the jurisdiction of taxing powers. 

Scuwarz, O. Die Finanzen der europdischen und der wichtigeren aussereur- 
opdischen Staaten, Finanz-Archiv, XXVIII, Vol. 2, 1911. Pp. 99. 

Part I is a brief review of important facts in the public finance of 
all leading countries for the year 1910. Part II is a valuable statisti- 
cal compilation of revenues and expenditures, under a uniform classifi- 
cation, together with debts and other matters, for no less than forty- 
tive important countries. 

Seoner, F. Bibliographie der finanzwissenschaftlichen Literatur fiir das Jahr 
1910. YFinanz-Archiv, Jahrg. XXVIII, Vol. 2, 1911. Pp. 21. 

A classified bibliography of books and articles on public finance, 
not including the tariff. 

Smiru, H. Den tyske Rigsvirdistigningsafgift. Nat. 6k. Tids., Sept.-Oct., 
1911, 

A critical study of the German unearned increment tax law of 1909 
with special reference to the practicability of applying its main pro- 
visions in Denmark. 

Srautz, Dr. Der Wertzuwachs im Reichzuwachssteuergesetz. Finanz-Archiv, 
XXVIII, Vol. 2, 1911. Pp. 49. 

An authoritative article devoted to a theoretical analysis of the im- 
perial increment tax, the special purpose being to determine whether 
such a tax is, or ought to be, based on the benefit or the ability theory. 
Younc, F. G. Financial history of Oregon (continued). Quart. Oregon 

Hist. Soc., Dec., 1910. 


The price of console and government purchases. Bankers’ 
Mag. (London), 1911. Nov., 1911. Pp. 9. 
Another attempt to account for the low price of consols, with a 

remedy. 

L’impét sur la plus-ralue mobiliére (loi du 14 fév. 1911). Bull. 
de Stat. et de Lég. Comp., Apr., 1911. 

Le projet de budget pour l'exercice 1912. Bull. de Stat. et de 
Lég. Comp., Sept., 1911. Pp. 75. 


Text of proposed revenue and expenditure measures, with explaaa- 
tions of their provisions and statistical tables. 


Tariffs and Reciprocity 
(Abstracts by Henry R. Mussey) 
Lorp Averury. The Duke of Devonshire and tariff reform. Nineteenth 
Cent., Dec., 1911. 
An argument for the maintenance of the traditional British policy, 
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Scuette, G. La politique protectionniste. Journ. des Econ., Sept., 1911. 
Pp. 19. 

The vecent appearance of three notable books on French tariffs 
and tariff policy has prompted the author of this article to a resumé 
of French tariff history from the time of Colbert. As might be ex- 
pected, it is an ex parte argument in favor of free trade rather than a 
mere resumé of facts. Briefly put the story of French tariffs is a 
story of attempts to benefit French producers by injuring their foreign 
rivals. But the policy leads merely to reprisals and even war, to the 
great injury of all concerned. 

Taytor, B. Preferential trade in the empire. Fortn. Rev., Oct., 1911. Pp. 14. 

The empire is held together by mutual need for defense and for 
commerce. The free-traders’ joyous proclamation that reciprocity 
means the end of imperial preference is false. Preference has been 
a great advantage to British trade, and if the government is wise 
the policy will be developed for both political and commercial reasons. 


Insurance and Pensions 
(Abstracts by William F. Gephart) 
Avams, C. F. Pensions—worse and more of them. World’s Work, Jan., 
1912. Pp. 7. 

A criticism of the proposed pension bill now before Congress. Poli- 
tics not patriotism is at base the motive of the bill. 

Barpoux, J. Les retraites ouvriéres en Angletérre. Mus. Soc. Mém., Sept., 
1911. 

Discusses the old-age pension acts of England of the years 1908 
and 1911. Explains the historical origin of the act, the work of 
Charles Booth, parliamentary commissions and political parties in 
reference to the laws; also a comparative study of these laws and the 
French law of 1905. The French law is one of assistance, concerning 
itself not only with the aged but also the infirm and incurables; the 
English law proclaims the right of retirement to a certain class of aged 
persons. 


Bettom, M. Les caisses d'épargne et les retraites ouvriéres. L’Econ. Franc., 
Nov. 18, 1911. 


Under the former provisions of the law employers paid their assess- 
ments to administrative officials who had charge of the fund for work- 
men’s insurance but now the private and state savings banks may be 
used. These debit the employer's account upon order of the state 
official and the employer, much in the same way, as taxes, or gas bills 
are paid in this country. Pass books and stamps for this purpose are 
used. 


Bettom, M. Chronique des questions ourriéres et des assurances sur la vie. 
Journ. Soc. Statist., Dec., 1911. 


Verbindung staatlicher Zwangsversicherung und freier Privat- 
versicherung. Zeitschr. f. d. ges. Versicherungsw. Nov., 1911. 
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the whole kingdom. Many difficulties have arisen in applying the old- 
ive pension law, such, for example, as determining the correct age, 
especially in Ireland, and also the real income of the applicant. Vol- 
untary impoverishment is created by transferring property. The cost 
has far exceeded the original estimate. Ninety-one per cent of the 
pensioners receive the full pension. 

Le Henarr, F. L’arlicle 23 de la loi du 45 avril 71910 sur les retraites 

ouvrriéres. Rev. d’Econ. Polit., Sept.-Oct., 1911. 

A detailed legal discussion as to the amount that the employer shall 
pay and how he shall pay it. 

Lorr, E. S. The advantages of uniform accident schedules. Insurance News, 
Oct., 1911. Pp. 3S. 

Shows the need of schedules to determine more accurately the cost 
of employers’ liability and workman’s compensation insurance. The 
effect of devices to prevent accidents should be determined, and al- 
lowance made in the premium assessed. 

Mantz, I. P. The cost of accident double indemnity and beneficiary insurance. 
Insurance News, Oct., 1911. Pp. 2. 

Shows how the cost of these two new benefits were originally cal- 
culated. These benefits are a part of the policies of a number of new 
companies. 

Mayer, A. Die Versicherung gegen Unfille in der Landwirtschaft in Hol- 
lanu. Zeitsch. f. Socialw., Nov., 1911. 

Holland is conservative and has benefitted from the experience of 
other countries in devising laws to protect workmen against accidents. 
Recently protection has been extended to agricultural laborers. The 
experience of the past ten years in Holland, as well as in other coun- 
tries, shows that much is to be gained in efficiency and cost by decen- 
tralizing administration and using local bodies. 

Orrtzen. Der Versicherungsschein. Zeitsch. f. d. ges. Versicherungsw., 
Nov., 1911. 

A discussion of the legal aspects of the insurance contract with 
special reference to the negotiability of the policy and the parties en- 
titled to receive payment for the face of the policy. 

Scuvusrer, E. J. National health insurance in England and Germany. Journ. 
Comp. Legis., Pt. 1, (July) 1911. 

Describes the English bill in detail, criticizes it at length, and con- 
cludes with a comparison with the German scheme. 

Sorensen, A. Socialforsikringens Udviklingstendenser. Nat. 6k. Tids., July- 
Aug. 1911. 

Outlines the development in various European countries of “social 
insurance,’ i. e., insurance against unemployment, sickness, old age, 
ete., and discusses present tendencies along this line of social and 
state activity. 

Witxinson, J. F. The national insurance bill: respice, aspice, prospice. 
Contemp. Rev., Oct., 1911. Pp. 7. 
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cities of New York, Jersey City, and Hoboken. Buil. Am. Geog. Soc., 
1911. 

City density is defined as an area with over 10,000 persons to the 
square mile. Anything under this is classed as suburban. According 
to this definition Greater New York has a city population of 4.735.000 
and a suburban population of 369,000. It is remarkable that part of 
this suburban area is in the center of the business section of New 
York where residences have been crowded out. 


Kimtocu-Cooke, C. Emigration and immigration an imperial problem. Ox 
ford and Cambridge Rev., Oct., 1911. 

England has a surplus population, while the colonies lack workers. 
Let the imperial government work in conjunction with the colonial 
authorities to send suitable persons to the sections of country where 
they are most needed. 

Loran, HI. La législation de l'émmigration en Italie. Mus. Soc. Ann., Sept., 
1911. 

A digest of the emigration acts passed by Italy in 1901, 1902, 1909 
ind 1910. It describes the regulations for the care of emigrants be- 
fore they sail, for their convenience during transportation and for 
their protection after arriving at the foreign country. It advises emi- 
gration of Italians to South America rather than to the United States. 
Mevniot, P. Le census anglais de 1911. Journ. Soc. Statist., Dec., 1911. 

A digest of the 1911 census of England, Ireland, and Scotland. The 
numbers of the population and rate of increase or decrease is given 
from 1831 to date. ‘The proportion of the population living in city and 
country is also considered. A separate section of the article is devoted 
to the growth of London. 


Mevriot, P. La population de 'Empire allemand en 1910. Journ. Sor 
Statist., Dec., 1911. 

The population of the German empire is given by five year periods 
from 1871 to 1910. At the same time the numbers in the different 
provinces of Prussia and the various states of the empire are given for 
1871, 1905 and 1910. The population of all cities over 100.000 in the 
empire is given for 1910, and a special study is made of the population 
of Berlin. 


Mevrior, P. La population de la Suisse en 1910. Journ. Soc. Statist... Dec., 
1911. 

The absolute numbers of the population and the rate of increase 
are given from 1850 to 1910. The foreign born population of the 
country is also given during this period and from 1880 to 1910. The 
population is distributed according to religion from 1850 to 1910. 
Micners, R. Perche i Tedeschi non emigrano piu? Rif. Soc., Oct.-Nov., 

1911. 


The chief cause of the decline of emigration from Germany and the 
increase of immigration is industrial expansion. 
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A study of the extent to which the stream of migratory labor adapts 
itself to the varying economic conditions in the United States. Since 
the author traveled with the United States Immigration Commission 
when it visited Europe, he has had an excellent opportunity to study 
this subject at first hand. 

SILBERMANN, J. Die erwerbstdtigen Frauen Deutschlands nach Familienstand 
und Alter. JI. Zeitschr. f. Socialw., Nov., 1911. 


The effect of female labor to displace male workers in Germany. In 
the first article a study is made of the women engaged in agriculture, 
gardening, fishing and industry. 

SILBERMANN, J. Die erwerbstdtigen Frauen Deutschlands nach Familienstand 
und Alter. II. Zeitschr. f. Socialw., Dec., 1911. 


In the second article, women engaged in trade, hotels, transportation, 
and domestic service are considered. Each class is studied according 
to age and marital condition and at the same time their distribution 
in 1895 and 1907 is considered. 

Hambourg, port d’émigration vers les Amériques. Monde 
Econ., June 10, 1911. 


Dédelighed i Forhold til Fédselens Nummer i Agteskahet. 
Nat. 6k. Tids., Sept.-Oct., 1911. 

Mortality according to the order of birth in wedlock. Lucien March, 
chief statistician in France, after making investigations in 300,000 
l'rench families comes to the conclusion that mortality increases pro- 
gressively from the first-born down. 


Housing 
(Abstracts by James Ford) 


Cuvurton, A. Rural housing, the present situation. Charity Organ 


Rev., 
Dec., 1911. 


A study of the house famine in rural England and its causes. The 
customary low wages of agricultural labor, stringent legislation, ris- 
ing cost of building labor and materials render it impossible for 
landlords to build new cottages at a profit. The Housing Act of 1909 
has made it possible for rural district councils to borrow money for 
municipal erection of cottages on long terms and easy interest. This 
practice is rapidly increasing but questions of rents and costs are 
serious. 

Crorrt, G. Il problema delle abitazioni popolari. 


Riv. Internazionale, Sept., 
1911. 


of 


Municipal interference in housing justified by the exampk 
Venice. 


Crarke, C. Architectural methods for fire prevention. Survey, Nov. 18, 1911. 


Explaining “simple and effective methods that will make what will 
in fact be a compartment building, which shall have fireproof division 
walls, and fire-steps at every story, so as effectively to prevent the 
flames and smoke from spreading beyond the story in which the fire 
begins.” The practices are largely compulsory in Berlin and Paris. 
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of $12 to $20, extending over 20 to 30 years. In one year 10,943 

cottages were built in Hungary under the provisions of this act. 

—_———— Lésung der Arbeiterwohnungsfrage durch A ktienbaugesellschaf- 
ten? Zeitschr. f. Kommunalw. u. Komimunalpol., Dec. 1, 1911. 

The chamber of commerce of Diisseldorf, at the instigation of the 
mayor, has published a report upon “Fiirsorge fiir den Bau von 
Kleinwohnungen in Diisseldorf,’ written by Dr. Brandt. Intensive 
study was made of the work of joint-stock companies engaged in the 
building of workmen’s dwellings in Aachen, M. Gladbach, Rheydt, 
Barmen and Frankfurt a. M. They find it is not possible to dispense 
with tenement housing when land speculation is common. They also 
discover that none of the building companies do without governmental 
subsidization. They urge for Diisseldorf a large-scale joint-stock 
company to enjoy, through the municipality, reduced taxes, cheap or 
free land, and large second mortgages. 


Statistics 
(Abstracts by A. A. Young) 
Barnes, J. A. Census notes. Journ. Royal Statist. Soc., July, 1911. 

Discusses the available returns of various censuses taken in 1910 
and 1911 with special reference to such general aspects as rates of 
increase of population, density, proportion of the sexes, ete. 

Barnes, J. A. Under the Crown. Journ. Royal Statist. Soc., July, 1911. 

A highly condensed but illuminating survey of the expansion of the 
sritish Empire since 1841, read before the Royal Statistical Society 
at the occasion of the meeting of the statisticians of the British Empire 
at the Imperial Conference. Some statisticians may be interested in 
the description of various calculating machines exhibited on this oc- 
casion, printed in the same number of the “Journal.” 

BittperG, C. Om den officiella statistikens allmdnna organisation och statistika 
kommitténs betdnkande. Fk. 'Tidskr., May, 1911. 

The author discusses at length the plan for centralizing the admin- 
istration of statistics, proposed by a special royal committee on statis- 
tices, which completed its report last September. 

Bowtey, A. L. The measurement of the accuracy of an average. Journ. 
Royal Statist. Soc., Dec., 1911. 

A revision and extension of the analysis of the subject by the author 
in the same “Journal” for December, 1897. Deals with the precision 
of weighted and unweighted averages and with the ratio of two aver- 
ages. Mathematical. 

Coun, E. Héstudsigter og Héstudbytte i Danmark. Nat. bk. Tids., Nov.- 
Dec., 1911. 

A contribution to crop forecasting based on Danish statistics, 1875- 
1909, as to temperature, precipitation and crops. The author compares 
his crop forecasts for 1910 and 1911 with those of the International 
Institute of Agriculture. 
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iad the censuses of this and 

other countries f emphasizing the occupation 
itself rather tha product to which the worker 


contributes Pr { yn for the statistics gath- 


ered by the cer ndustrial grouping used in 


previous census 1 form in connection with a 
more detailed a n of occupations within 
each industry. 
Hooxer, R. H } ind vad, 1890-1910. Journ 
Royal Stat 
A careful « nts in different countries, 
more particular , France, Germany, the United 
States and Can nstr a new index number for 
German wholes ‘f the quotations published in 
the Viertelsjahr Reich. The article includes studies 
of the movem«e I rials, of retail prices and 
wages, of per fects of the increased sup- 
ply of gold. 
Tt ¢ n k ‘Lids., Julv-Aug., 1911. 
Describes th Tulien. a Belgian, to construct a 
universal “bar not movements and fluctua- 
tions. The ‘‘t f index number based on demo- 
graphic and m mic data. The author notes this 
as a atistical 1 ble importance. 
Marcn, L. Le ictivité productrice. Bull. de la 
Stat. Génér 
A rather d 4 promising subject. There 
are some inter ver, and the article should be of 
service as a ¢ of scattered material, especially 
for the prices roduction, in different countries, of 
several importa 
Morrison, G. B Journ. Royal Statist. Soc., July, 
1911. 


English sta veral sources, confirm the gen- 


eral impress ; a concomitant of advancing 
age. 
Snow, E.C. E Tourn. Royal Statist. Soc., June, 1911. 
The ‘“metl ition described in the “Journal” 
for Mav, 191 ting the 1911 population of selected 
local districts rrelated variables, only the statistics 
of births and lata, and the results (checked by 
the 1911 cens fairly successful. 
Veccui, M. In ulla applicazionoe delle medie statistiche 
Giorn, d. 
Del Veccl ' laglia, as to the averages of statis- 


tical series, is 


NOTES 


There is included in this number of the Review the title page and 
table of contents for Volume I of the AMerican Economic Review. 
The membership of the American Economic Association on January 


26, 1912, was 2446 as compared with 2200 on November 1, 1911. 


At the recent meeting of the American Economic Association, Pro- 
fessor Irving Fisher, at a Round Table conference, proposed the es- 
tablishment of an International Commission on the Cost of Living. 
His brief address and the remarks of those who took part in the dis- 
cussion will be found in the Proceedings, which are published as a 
supplement. Those who may be interested in some form of organized 
action whereby a commission for the study of this question may be 
established, are requested to examine this discussion as soon as possi- 


ble in order that effective measures may be taken if it seems advisable. 


At the meeting of the American Economie Association, held in Wash- 
ington, December 27-30, it was voted to raise the annual membership 
fee from $3 to $5 (not, however, to go into effect until the year 1913), 
and to increase the life membership fee from $50 to $100. The reason 
for this move is the fact that the $3 fee is not sufficient to pay the ex- 
penses under the present publication policy. There is a fixed charge 
of a considerable amount required to provide for the routine work of 
the Association including the office and annual meetings, irrespective 
of the number of members. By raising the membership fee to $5, there 
will be available a much larger proportion to put into publications. 
It seemed to the Association wiser to increase the membership fee than 
to reduce the publications. From the standpoint of the individual 
member, he will get more per dollar when he pays the $5 than he 
would if he paid only $3. 


T. N. Carver, Secretary. 


New York State CoNFeRENCE ON Taxation. A second state con- 
ference on taxation was held in Buffalo, New York, January 9-11, 
1912. In general it followed the plan of organization and discussion 
adopted for the first conference held at Utica last year. The atten- 
dance was larger and there was a more general participation in the 
discussions. Many of the delegates were state and local officials whose 
duties relate to the assessment or collection of taxes; and others repre- 
sented local boards of trade and state-wide organizations interested in 
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yvene early in June, 1912, at Philadelphia. This is the successor of 
eleven others held, since 1885, at various European cities—Brussels, 
Vienna, Frankfort, Manchester, Paris, The Hague, Dusseldorf, Milan 
and St. Petersburg. Since 1898 it has covered, within the range of its 
discussions, both inland and maritime navigation; and since that date 
it has been a permanent and continuing institution, supported by the 
general governments of about forty countries and by a large number 
of commercial associations and permanent private members. Its 
principal office is at Brussels. The executive committee resides there, 
and the Permanent Commission, composed of delegates of the support- 
ing governments, meets annually to direct its operations. 

The congress has never been held in the United States, but its 
convening here is now made possible by the joint action of the United 
States Congress and the legislature of Pennsylvania, which have re- 
spectively appropriated $50,000 and $25,000. 

These congresses have had a most important influence in promoting 
the best methods of construction and operation of inland and maritime 
navigation works and methods in all countries. Selected subjects of 
practical importance are reviewed in advance, translations in English, 
French and German disseminated, and only conclusions discussed and 
voted on at the congress. In this way the views of the best engineer- 
ing and navigation experts are obtained. There are indications of a 
large attendance at the forthcoming congress, not only from this 
country but from many others. No time could be more useful to this 
country than the present, for the interest in all inland and maritime 
works was never greater, as evidenced by the interior waterway pro- 

ct from Boston to Florida, the Barge canals of New York, the Lakes 
to the Gulf waterway, the Panama canal, the imporiant question of 
ocean terminals. 

Among the questions to be discussed will be, the improvement of 
rivers by regulation, dredging and reservoirs, the dimensions to be 
given inland and maritime canals and their best equipment and the 
question of terminals, relations between transportation by water and 
rail, method of docking and repairing vessels, and the mechanical 
equipment of ports. 

Further information may be had by addressing the Local Organiz- 
ing Commission, 344-3851 The Bourse, Philadelphia. 
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cluding a large number of men with both practical and theoretical 
knowledge of certain phases of the matters to be investigated, have 
been organized. In this way the Federation hopes to concentrate 
the work of planning and conducting the investigation, thus assuring 


its scientific character, at the same time being able to profit largely 


The subcommittees meet from time to time, gather such information 
as they can, report their conclusions and suggestions to the executive 
committee for their consideration. Large subcommittees have been 
appointed on finance, service, rates, franchises, securities, safety of 
operation and reports and accounts. 

The National Civic Federation, being a voluntary organization, de- 
pends entirely upon voluntary contributions for its support and when 
it undertakes a large special investigation such as this, raises for this 
purpose a special fund which is kept entirely apart from all other 
resources. The earlier investigation, on Public and Private Owner- 
ship cost about $100,000. 


An important meeting in which economists of the country may well 
find themselves interested was that of the American Farm Manage- 
ment Association, held at Columbus, Ohio, November 14-15, 1911. At 
this meeting, attended by some forty specialists engaged in teaching 
the branch of economics which relates to the economic principles under- 
lying the organization and operation of farms, much emphasis was laid 
upon the need of developing this side of educational training. The 
subject, however, has been seriously neglected. Economists have found 
great enterprises, such as railways, insurance, and manufactures, 
more attractive subjects of study. It is true that few economists know 
enough about agriculture to deal intelligently with the economic ques- 
tions which confront the farmer, and for this, it may be, they are not 
to blame. A great number of trained economists are needed today in 
the agricultural colleges of the country, and they are not to be found. 
A suggestion was made at this meeting that the Farm Management 
Association might well consider the desirability of meeting with the 
American Economic Association. This was received with favor. The 
latter organization would do well to extend an invitation to the Farm 
Management Association and participate in a joint session. Some of 
the results of the statistical and accounting work done by the latter are 
worthy the attention of American economists. 


H. C. Taytor. 
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The thirty-ninth conference oi the National Conference of Charities 
and Correction will be held in Cleveland, Ohio, June 12-19, 1912. 

An International Hygiene and Marilime Exposition will be held in 
Genoa from October, 1912 to July, 1913. Information may be obtained 
by addressing the Comitato Esecutivo della Esposizione Internazionale 
di Marina e di Igiene, Piazza Corvetto No. 1, Genoa. 

Professor J. L. Gillin of the State University of lowa is making an 
investigation into the conditions in the county homes or poor houses of 
lowa. At the State Conference of Charities and Correction recently 
held in lowa City he made a report, as chairman of the Committee on 
the Scientific Study of Social Problems, based upon a preliminary study 
of these institutions in that state. On the basis of findings in this 
preliminary survey, Professor Gillin recommended that a change be 
made in the method of caring for the indoor poor. The present 
method of the county home is wasteful from the economic side, and 
makes easy the growth of conditions which are a disgrace to civiliza- 
tion. He therefore urged that instead of the county unit of the present 
system, the state adopt a plan of consolidation of the county homes so 
that there shall be not more than perhaps a half dozen such institutions 
in the state, which shall be put under state control. Professor Gillin 
will continue this investigation under the auspices of the Lowa Histori- 
cal Society, and will publish his findings in a volume of the new Eco- 
nomic Series of that society. 

Professor Gillin also proposes that a study of the social conditions 
in the smaller communities of the state should be made; he believes 
that the conditions in the small towns and rural communities are of 
much more importance in the solution of the secial problems of the 
present day than social students have been wont to recognize. He 
proposes that the state university and the colleges of the state shall 
put their advanced students in economics and sociology at work under 
trained direction to investigate social and economic conditions in the 
smaller communities. This proposal has met with unexpected approval 
both on the part of the teachers in the colleges and also from business 
and professional men throughout the state, which augurs well for public 
sentiment on practical economic and social problems in Iowa. The 
newspapers in a number of communities have taken the matter up also 


with much more interest than was to be anticipated. 


The awards for the Hart Schaffner & Marx prizes for 1911 have 
been announced as follows: In Class A: First prize of $1000, to Harold 
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Moffat Yard & Co., in conjunction with Cassell & Co., announce 
the publication of a series of small books on social problems entitled, 
“New Tracts for the Times.’’ Among these will be The Declining 
Birth-rate, its National and International Significance, by A. News- 
holme and Modern Industrialism and Race-Generation, by ¥. G. Water- 


man. Other volumes deal with different aspects of race generation. 


The Macmillan Company announce the early publication of Elements 
of Statistical Method, by W. I. King, of the University of Wisconsin; 


and Manual of Statistics, by the late Sir Robert Giffen. 


Messrs. Doig, Wilson and Wheatley, of Edinburgh, Scotland, 
have published a photogravure reproduction of a portrait in oils of 
Adam Smith, at a price of 1£, 1s. The original is believed to be the 
only oil portrait of Smith extant. 


Catalogue of second-hand books on ceonomie subjects have been 
received from J. Schweitzer Sortiment, Munich (No. 55); Heinrich 
Kerler, Ulm a. D. (Nos. 398-3982) ; Joseph Bauer & Co., Frankfurt, 

M. (Nos. 590-595). The latter represents the library of the late 
Professor Hanssen, Gottingen. 

Paul Geuthner (68 rue Mazarine, Paris) has issued a new catalogue 
(No. 46) of second-hand books relating to money, finance, commerce 
and transportation. 


There will shortly appear the second edition of a work entitled The 
Social Evil, under the editorship of Professor Seligman who adds a 
third part. 


The University of Michigan published last summer the Principles 
of Economics, by Professor F. M. Taylor. For a few years the book 
will be used experimentally in the elementary classes at that university 
before it is finally revised and issued for general circulation. 


Professor Clark’s work on Essentials of Economic Theory has re- 
cently been translated into German and French. 

The editors of the “Yale Review” have prepared an alphabetical 
index of the nineteen volumes between 1892 and 1911. There are 


three parts: (1) an author's index of articles; (2) a subject index of 


articles; (3) an index of publications reviewed. The price is $1.00. 


Orders may be sent to the Yale Publishing Company, 155 Elm Street, 
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impartiality, his unremitting zeal, and his wide knowledge has been in 
an especial measure responsible for securing for the Journal the high 
place which it has taken throughout the economic world, and that the 
Royal Economic Society has been placed under a deep and lasting ob- 
ligation by the courtesy and prudence which he has known so well how 
to combine,”’ 


Appointments and Resignations 


Mr. Lee Bidgood has been appointed adjunct professor of political 


economy at the University of Virginia. 

At a recent meeting of the Florida Conference of Correction and 
Charities, President William F. Blackman, of Rollins University, was 
elected president. 

Mr. Robert A. Campbell, formerly librarian of the Legislative 
Reference Library of California, has been appointed secretary of the 
Wisconsin Public Affairs Commission. 

Assistant Professor John Lee Coulter, of the University of Minne- 
sota, has resigned his position to continue his work on the United 
States census. 

Professor Y'red R. Fairchild, of Yale University, has been appointed 
by the governor of Connecticut as a member of a state commission to 
investigate the taxation of railroads and other corporations and to 
recommend legislation to the legislature which meets in January, 1913. 

The term of Professor Willard C. Fisher as mayor of Middletown, 
Connecticut, expired in January. 

Mr. Charles Elmer Gehlke has been appointed instructor in sociolo- 
gy at Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio. 

The death is announced of Nichols Paine Gilman, professor of 
sociology at Meadville Theological Seminary. 

Professor John H. Gray, of the University of Minnesota, has 
been granted leave of absence from the university for the second half 
of the current academic year, to become director of the investigation 
into the regulation of interstate and local public utilities for the Na- 
tional Civic Federation of New York. 

Mr. Edwin Gruhl, chief statistician of the Wisconsin Railway Com- 
mission, is giving a course on public utilities in the University of Wis- 
consin during the current year. 

Dr. Thomas FE. Harris has been appointed professor of political 
economy at the South Dakota Wesleyan University. 
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Dr. R. H. Hess versity of Minnesota, has been 
made assistant pr nomy at the University of 
Wisconsin. 

Mr. Warren F. ! l agent of the Immigra- 
tion Commission a e Census, has recently made 


an enga 
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of St. Louis. 


ement a kmire Economic Chart Company 


Professor J. VW teaching at Cornell University 
in bruary, aitter f absence. 

Alvin S. Johns 1 of the department of economics 
at Stanford Unive ’ nted professor of economics and 
distribution at Cort take the place recently left vacant 
by the re signation nk A. Fetter. 

Dean Joseph F1 New York University School 
of Commerce, Ac« one of the members of the 
Mayor’s Tax Con y York City, which is now discussing 
the best methods of 1 mun cipality 

Mr. W. D. Ker rtation in the Northwestern 
University School been selected as the general ex 
pert assistant to liz r of the Civic Federation in- 


vestigation of publ 


Miss Ne ilson, Mount Holyoke College, has 
been granted leave the second semester of the current 
year. She expects 1 lit a manuscript on legal and 
economic conditio1 England. 

Professor W. Z I made Nathaniel Ropes Professor 
of Political Econ 1 University. 

Mr. D. R. Sco nted instructor in the University of 
Michigan. 

Dr. Horace Secr nted statistician to the Wisconsin 
State Industrial ( 

Professor Selig be absent in Europe during the next 
academic year, 19 proposes during that time to complete 
his work on the S nce, and to make further researches 
for his History of I s which is to be completed in four or five 
volumes. 

Mr. Charles E. § ‘ recently of the Bureau of Corporations, 
has been appointed f the American Legation at La Paz, 
Bolivia. 
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} Dr. George W. Stevens has been appointed professor of political 
economy at the University of Maine. 


r Assistant Professor C. W. Thompson, of the University of Minne- 


sota, has been appointed director of the new Bureau of Agricultural 
Research established in the Agricultural College of that University. 
The object of this bureau is to make special investigations into the 
history, conditions and de fects of marketing agricultural products. 

L. H. D. Weld, Ph.D., formerly of the Census Bureau, has been 
appointed a lecturer in the New York University School of Commerce, 


> Accounts and Finance. He will give a course on the tariff. 
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THE TWENTY-FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING 
The Twenty-fourth Annual Meeting of the American Econom- 


ic Association was held at Washington, D. C., on December 


27 to 30, 1911. The following program was carried out: 
PROGRAM 
WEDNESDAY, December 2%. 
> p.m. A meeting of the Executive Committee. 
First Session 
8 p. m. Joint session of the American Economic Association and the 
American Sociological Society. Large Banquet Hall on the Tenth Story 
if the Hotel Raleigh. 
Dr. A. Piatt Andrew, Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, presiding. 
Presidential Addresses: 
i. Prof. Franklin H. Giddings, President of the American Sociological 
Society. 
fhe Quality of Civilization. 
2. Prof. Henry W. Farnam, President of the American Economic 
Association. 
The Economic Utilization of History. 
THURSDAY, December 28. 
9 a. m. Business meeting of the Association. Small Banquet Hall on 
lenth Story of the Hotel Raleigh. 


SEeconp Session 


10.30 a. m. Subject: Economic Investigation as a Basis for Tariff Legis- 
lation. Auditorium of George Washington University, Cor. 13th and H 
Streets. 

Hon. Franklin MacVeigh, Secretary of the Treasury, presiding. 
Papers: 

Prof. Henry C. Emery, Chairman of the Tariff Board. 

Prof. H. Parker Willis, George Washington University 
Discussion: 

Prof. E. V. Robinson, University of Minnesota. 

1 p.m. Luncheon at the Hotel Raleigh, at which President Taft was the 
guest of honor and delivered an address on the Federal Budget. 

fternoon left open for Economic Sight Seeing, under arrangements made 
by the local committee. 


Session 


Ss p. m. Joint session of the American Economic Association and the 
American Statistical Association. Large Banquet Hall, Tenth Story of the 
Hotel Raleigh. 

Mr. John Koren, presiding. 
Papers: 
1. Rural Conditions in the South, Dr. John L. Coulter, Bureau of 
the Census. 
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*Hon. Reed Smoot, Senator, Utah. 


*Dr. Charles P. Neill, Commissioner of Labor. 


Dr. H. J. Harris, Congressional Library. 
Samuel Barker, Esq., Financial Editor of the North American, 
Philadelphia. 
Edward F. McSweeney, Esq., Chairman of the Board of Trustees 
of the Hospital for Consumptives, Boston, Mass 
Prof. T. N. Carver, Harvard University. 
3. Industrial Efficiency and the Interests of Labor, Prof. H. 5 
Person, Dartmouth College, Leader. 
*Brigadier-General William Crozier, Chief of Ordinance, U. S. A. 
*John F. Tobin, General President, Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union 
Prof. John R. Commons, University o. Wisconsin. 
William Kent, Esq., New York City. 
Prof. C. W. Mixter, University of Vermont. 
Prof. W. D. Hotchkiss, Northwestern University. 
Prof. J. C. Duncan, University of Illinois. 
Rudolph Seubert, Esq., Philadelphia, Pa. 
F. L. Hutchins, Esq., Wheeling, W. Va. 
1-6 p.m. The Secretary of the Treasury and Mrs. MacVeigh invited the 
members of the American Economic Association, with visiting members of 


their families, to a reception at their house. 


SixtH SESSION 


8 p. m. Session of Section I of the American Association for the Ad 
vancement of Science, to which the American Economic Association was 
ited. Large Banquet Hall, Tenth Story of Hotel Raleigh. 
Subject: The Corporate Problems of to-day. 
1. Banking and Currency. 
a. Dr. A. Platt Andrew, Assistant Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, Washington, D. C. 
b. James T. McCleary, Esq., Secretary of the American Iron 
and Steel Institute, New York City. 
2. Railway Corporations. 
a. Francis B. James, Esq., Cincinnati, Ohio, Council of the 
Shippers before the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
b. Samuel Untermeyer, Esq., Counsellor at Law, New York 
City. 
3. Industrial Corporations. 
a. Prof. T. N. Carver, Harvard University, Secretary of 
American Economic Association. 
b. Hon. John Hays Hammond, Washington, D. C. 


A brief report of this session will be printed in full in Science. 


* Did not furnish manuscript. 
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THE ECONOMIC UTILIZATION OF HISTORY 
ANNUAL ADDRESS OF THE PRESUDENT 
Henry W. Farnam 
Yale University 

It is a common, if not universal, assumption that economics 
is at a disadvantage as compared with many of the natural 
sciences, in that it does not admit of laboratory experiments. 
There are two considerations which support this assumption. 

In the first place economics deals with human beings in their 
social relations. It does not even deal with them as individuals. 
It must therefore consider large groups, often whole states or 
groups of states. ‘The economist has neither the power to force, 
nor the wealth to pay for, experiments upon nations, and if he 
had, he would in many cases be deterred by moral scruples from 
attempting them. Such a power might conceivably be exercised 
by some oriental despot, and such persons have existed. Herod, 
the son of Antipater, for example, if he had been as much interested 
in sociology as he was in politics, would have made a good experi- 
menter, since he was not only able but quite willing to put to death 
all of the children born within a certain time in Bethlehem. 
Tughlak, the son of Muhammed, who ruled Northern India from 
1324 to 1351, is in the same class. He has been described as 
“learned, merciless, religious and mad.” He was thus equipped 
morally and mentally as well as politically for trying social experi- 
ments on a large scale. And he did so. For we are told that he 
“tried to replenish his treasury by the simple expedient of coining 
brass in vast quantities and ordaining that it should be accepted 
as silver.” He thus decreed that the King’s brass should be 
equal to the people’s silver, and doubtless introduced among his 
people the familiar phenomena of an inflated currency. 

But Herod and Tughlak represent past types. The modern 
economist, even if he were at the same time a great statesman, 
could not deliberately experiment on a nation without running the 
risk of being committed either to an insane asylum or a jail. And 
yet the really important thing for the economist is that experi- 
ments be tried, not that he try them himself, and in view of the 
great cost of social laboratory work the economist is really for- 
tunate in having experiments tried for him without expense to 

‘Imperial Gazetteer of India, 1909, Volume II, “The Indian Empire,” p. 145. 
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variations. In order to apply the former, we must have two 
instances which tally in every particular except the one which is 
the subject of inquiry. In order to apply the latter, we must have 
a series of phenomena varying together.* 

‘lo prove the inapplicability of the method cf differences, Mill 
takes the example of a protective tariff and shows that it would 
be quite impossible to find two nations which are exactly alike in 
every respect excepting only in the presence or absence of such a 
tariff.* 

The method of concomitant variations he thinks equally impos- 
sible, because every attribute of the social body is influenced by 
innumerable causes. Hence the changes are the effects, not of a 
single cause, but of the combination of many causes.* 

We may concede the difficulty of applying the method of 
differences to test the effect of a protective tariff upon the general 
wealth of nations, and yet recognize the possibility of experiments 
if applied in a different way. It will be noticed that the question 
which Mill asks is extremely vague. He inquires whether or not 
a protective tariff is “favorable to national riches.” That very 
question itself requires a further explanation. What do we mean 
by “national riches”? Do we take into account the mass of 
wealth, or also its distribution, and if we take account of its mass 
only, do we mean the total mass or the wealth per capita? In 
order to apply the experimental method to economic questions, 
we must apply it as it has been applied successfully to the natural 
sciences. Now the greatest achievements in science have been 
attained, not by putting such general questions as that instanced 
by Mill, but by making the questions more and more specific, tak- 
ing into account only a limited number of phenomena at a time. 
Thus while it may well be impossible to trace the effect of a 
protective tariff upon the general wealth of the country, it is not 
so difficult to trace its effect on the separate factors entering into 
that wealth, such as the distribution of wealth between different 
classes, the prices of protected commodities, the conservation of 
the natural resources of the country, the growth of monopoly, etc. 

In claiming for economic phenomena the value which we attach 
to experimentation, it should be understood that we are not deal- 

* System of Logic, Ninth edition, 1875, Volume I, pp. 448-471. 

*Ibid., Volume II, p. 472. 

*Ibid., Volume II, p. 475. 
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ing with mere us applied by the geologist, or the 
astronomer, or t Most economic experiments, though 
they may not | id vowed scientific purpose, are yet 
made on the bas rv, and the fact that this theory 
often enjoys thi fidence of the legislator does not 
alter the fact tha ence experimental, inasmuch as 
its results are pi 

Francis Place, ple, 1 ight that the excesses of trade 
unions were dau I of the law and that, if these 
were removed, vould prevail. His agitation 
brought about t e English combination laws in 1824, 
but the great s and other disturbances which 
promptly follow proved his theory. 

Not only d ents rest as a rule upon som 
hypothesis, but pon the theories of the economists 
themselves, whic! re often derided in the beginning, 
slowly filter fron through the magazines and news- 
papers into the 1 and influence public opinion, at 
times, long aft themselves have ceased to believe 
them. The econ t least one attribute of divinity in that 
his mills, like t f , grind lowly. 

John Stuart © taxing the unearned increment in 
the value of la is 1848.° But when the British 
Parliament took t r up sixty years later, the proposition 
impinged upon t i with the painful shock of a new 
idea. 

In order t general view of the relations of the 
economist to hi is just been expressed, let us look 
specifically at 1 the United States. 

The very c which the North American conti- 
nent was settk 1 economic interests above all others. 
Such interests a he history of all nations, but, if we 
compare our < Europe since the Middle Ages, we must 
recognize that t vo forces very prominent in deter- 
mining the hist rope, which were absent from our coun- 
try. One is d tion, which could not exist in a country 
without kings other is religious zeal. It is true 
that the desir: p God in their own way led the Pilgrims 
first to settle in } } ind. but it is fair to say that we have 


* First edition I m 1848, p. 361. 
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never had in our country those great disturbances which have 
been caused by the wars of religion in Europe. Thus in the very 
nature of the case economic considerations were predominant. 

Another factor entering into European history, though it has 
existed in our country, has also played a much less important part. 
I refer to racial prejudice. It is true that we have not been free 
from this curse, but we have fortunately thus far been spared 
wars of races and great racial antagonisms, such as are constantly 
arising to pit the Teuton against the Latin or against the Slav 
in Europe. 

Economic forces have had a wonderfully free play in our coun- 
try on account of its newness and, therefore, the absence of insti- 
tutions and traditions which resist a change in older communities. 
Hence if we look at many of our early laws, such as the Massa- 
chusetts Body of Liberties, we shall see that they deliberately 
adopt certain economic ideals which they endeavor to make the 
rule of conduct in the commonwealth. 

If economic questions were prominent in the settlement of our 
country, they have gained in prominence throughout our develop- 
ment. Most of our political questions have turned upon eco- 
nomic interests or economic ideals. I need but refer to the 
slavery question with all of its many ramifications and complica- 
tions, resulting in the Missouri Compromise, the Fugitive Slave 
Law, the Compromise of 1850, and the Civil War. I need but 
refer to the controversies about the United States Bank, the 
endless controversies about the tariff, the currency, the public 
lands, and, more recently, regarding immigration, the organiza- 
tion of labor, and the regulation of railroads and other corpora- 
tions, to show what an important part economic questions have 
played in our internal development. 

Other countries have, it is true, their own economic problems 
which they are trying to solve by legislation. But the United 
States has the transcendent advantage as an experiment station 
of being composed of a group of states each of which legislates 
upon a very large range of topics. To a certain extent it shares 
this peculiarity with other modern federal states, whose constitu- 
tions are more or less modelled upon ours, such as the Swiss 
Republic, the German Empire, Canada, the Australian and South 
African commonwealths. But we have the advantage over the 
British colonies of a longer history, and over the European nations 
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production. Our business men and lawyers have been peculiarly 
fertile in evolving new forms of industrial organization. Our 
public service corporations are testing new methods of adjusting 
their charges, until the study of rates has become almost a science 
by itself.’ 

Likewise the wage receivers are trying all kinds of methods of 
improving their own condition. Every strike may be said to 
represent an experiment relating directly to the important ques- 
tion of economic theory: what determines the rate of wages. 

In all of this experimentacion we have the great advantage in 
our country of carrying it on under conditions described by that 
favorite phrase of the economist, “other things being equal.” By 
this I do not mean that we have been able to try different things 
under absolutely identical conditions such as might be created in 
a laboratory, but, as compared with the conditions under which 
economic history has developed in other parts of the world, we 
may claim for our own country that these experiments have been 
conducted under three exceptionally favorable conditions: 

(a) They fall within a limited period, so that no great or fun- 
damental changes have taken place in the cultural standards of 
civilization or the mores of the people, such as characterized the 
change from the mediaeval to the modern period in Europe. 

(b) The experiments have been carried on within an area of 
political uniformity, so that, although there are great differences 
in latitude and longitude, climate and soil, between the different 
parts of our country, yet the general legal and social environment 
is very nearly the same. 

(c) These experiments have been carried on among a people, 
which, if not homogeneous in its ethnic makeup, is at least re- 
markably uniform in its heterogeneity. Our country is like a good 
mince pie; any one slice contains many different ingredients, yet 
specimens from different parts of the whole are made up of 
nearly the same ingredients, varying mainly in their relative 
prominence. Thus everywhere we have the common basis of the 
English language and, with the exception of Louisiana, of English 
law. Everywhere, too, we have a greater or less admixture 
of different European races, of Africans, and occasionally of 
Mongolians. While, of course, the percentage of the different 


"J. Maurice Clark, “Rates for Public Utilities,’ American Economic Re- 
riew for September, 1911, pp. 473-487 
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races varies in diff the country, it cannot be said 
that any one ra glo-Saxon exerts in any section 
a purely racial p1 stitutions.* Even in the 
South in commu blacks outnumber the whites 
twenty-seven ti ; are essentially Anglo-Sax- 
on and not Af: re, we have not the absolute 
control over ou enjoyed by the chemist, and 
while the elemen mplicated than those entering 
into the ordinar periment, we have conditions rela- 
tively favorable f 1 result 

The temptati numerate at least in part some of 
the many fields perimentation which are to be 
found in the ! I ted States. but to do so would 
expand an addr sraph and is, therefore, out of the 
question. Son rtments of study, such as those 
relating to cur! to the rate of interest, have already 
yielded valual nvestigator. Some of the more 
practical questi e relating to land tenure and the 
methods of agri is the purely governmental ques- 
tions involved he management of public debt, 
still remain t tensively, in spit of a considerable 
amount of we pon them. Less, on the whole, 
has been don relating to labor, methods of 
remuneration, | . the efficiency of labor, etc. We 
have tried n ' this department of economics. 
We have had f: ntured labor, and complete slavery. 
We have mad t I from s] ive ry to freedom, sO 
sudden as to bi y undesirable results, but perhaps 
for that reas resting as an economic experiment. 
In the applica bor we have likewise had experiences 
of great valu had labor both organized and unorgan- 
ized, native bor n, and we have had trade unions of 
many types ng many stages of development. 
Though cons n has been given to this topic, many 
of its compli have been barely touched upon. The 
economist oft t the effect of labor on production, 

*The word Ang ke in its broadest sense to cover the 
whole low Get t any reference to the relative strength of the 
English and D y England institution 
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but he seldom asks “What is the reaction of wealth upon the 
efficiency of labor?” 

According to the observations made by Mr. Frederick W. 
Taylor, it does not pay to increase wages too rapidly. Indeed, 
he has endeavored to give a mathematical expression to the pos- 
sible rate of economical increase and says that, if wages are 
increased up to 60 per cent beyond the wages usually paid, this 
increase tends to make the men more thrifty and better in every 
way, but that when the rate goes beyond 60 per cent, many of 
them tend to work irregularly and to become more lazy, shiftless, 
extravagant, and dissipated.® 

Economists have done little in the study of this phase of the 
labor problem since Ricardo laid down the pessimistic view that 
the population tends to increase with an increase in wages. Yet 
it is a commonplace that, while an efficient population may be 
seriously handicapped by the “niggardliness of nature,” a country 
with large natural resources may be likewise held back, because 
the inhabitants either will not or can not utilize them, or because 
they do not apply sufficient intelligence and energy in international 
competition. 

It is a matter of common observation that wealthy families in 
our country often contain a number of parasitic members, that is, 
members who derive a large income from society without ren- 
dering any appreciable economic or public service in return. 
These general and obvious facts need, however, to be examined 
historically and statistically, in order to enable us to judge cor- 
rectly of the reaction of prosperity on the human mind, and of 
the conditions which determine it. Intensive studies of heredity 
in families, such as those made by Sir Francis Galton in England 
and Dr. Frederick A. Woods and Dr. C. B. Davenport in our 
country, are of great value, but need to be supplemented by a 
study of the economic reactions. In the case of animal life, the 
inherited characteristics are all important, and the skillful breeder 
can reasonably expect to find the qualities of the parent in 
the offspring. But if cows had the power to deliberately choose 
a life of celibacy, we should find many a pedigreed Guernsey, 
with ancestors in the advanced register, chewing her cud in idle- 
ness on the hillside and yielding no milk whatsoever, just as we 
often find sons of distinguished parents displaying real ability 


*See Taylor’s Principles of Scientific Management, p. 74. 
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when pu test, and yet doing nothing to make 
their tinguished, for lack of proper 
nce 

The f the so called “leisure class” should 
be pe s for economic study in our country, 
hecau ler the social pressure of the feudal 
systen lder countries of Europe from the time 
when we | ownership, and land ownership of neces- 
sity in Many of this class in our country 
walk but unconscious arguments for social- 
ism, te moralist, living texts for sermons, 
rich n roblem novelist, but still comparatively 
neglect t, the sociologist, and the statistician. 
Ve g workingmen, but not of club men: we 
collect 1 f involuntary unemployment but not of 
volunt study of social conditions on the East 
Side |] nded to the West Side. And yet how can 
we un es of national decadence, that great and 
perent ry as well as of practical politics, unless 
we uU ts phenomena during the growing 
perio 

Par , but a part of the general subject of 
econo! which has been altogether too much 
negle the past, and which can certainly never 
be st tive method. Or, if we pass beyond the 
strict] ; to those broader questions of social 
policy ls have we in our country bearing upon 
the 1 What a splendid opportunity to test the 
theor | anarchist, who holds that the ills of 
society w, and who may study in the history of 
Alas] ving a commonwealth to grow up almost 
wit 

It t this time to enlarge upon these topics. 
Som nomic laboratory should, however, be 
point United States experimentation is constantly 
interru] ver of our courts to nullify laws. Thus 
exper erthrown on grounds which are quite 
extrat nee. It is as if a biologist were to sud- 
denly f ry invaded and wrecked by an over-zealous 
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The economist has the further disadvantage that the sub- 
jects of his study and experiment are men like unto himself with 
opinions, emotions, and voices. Hence every experiment is ac- 
companied by a babel of sound, which seems to confuse the whole 
subject. The physiologist, working in his quiet laboratory, is 
apt to think the very subject-matter of economics ill adapted 
to scientific study. If the human body were the seat of a republic 
in which all of the microbes that infest it and the ferments that 
endanger it were vocal, the investigator would have to put wax in 
his ears to keep his mind free from disturbance. Imagine the 
bacilli of consumption and typhoid holding periodical elections to 
ee which should for the next four vears control the state of health 
of the patient, with a lot of insurgents in the shape of pyaemia and 
dyspepsia striving, if not to govern, at least to hold the balance 
of power! 

Another equally serious defect lies in the inadequacy of our 
records. The amount of economic material buried in the archives 
of our states is enormous. The material buried in the records of 
corporations, of labor unions, of voluntary societies, may be even 
greater. The mere index of state economic documents which is 
being compiled for the Carnegie Institution of Washington fills a 
portly quarto for each one of the older states. The cream of 
contemporary evidence bearing upon the history of Industrial 
Society in the United States, recently published by Professor Com- 
mons and his collaborators, fills eleven volumes. But in spite of 
this vast material, we still have to contend with the imperfection 
of many of our records and with the difficulty of accurate mensura- 
tion. Professor Dewey, in his able presidential address of two years 
ago, enlarged upon the inaccuracies of economic observation, and 
all serious economists must recognize the truth of what he then 
said. But it is the task of the economist to overcome difficulties, 
not to shrink from them, and he can best do this by helping his 
successors to obtain a trustworthiness in their material which is 
not always available for him. It is encouraging that the federal 
authorities, and the state governments as well, are relying more 
and more upon trained economists to record economic facts in the 
form of statistics and monographic studies. But we should re- 
member that such studies are not the only agency of a governmen- 


tal kind to which we must turn. Every law affecting economic 
relations must be treated as an experiment, the recording of whose 
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results shoul | for in the law itself. How much futile 
discussion and rrors would be avoided if we were able 
from year to y hands on the results of the operation 
of laws bearing relations! Just as modern hospi 
tals not only | ins and nurses but also laboratories 
and records, ture should have its economic annex, 
in which not t of laws but also their results may be 
made availabl gislature and for the student. 

The concep y as an economic laboratory is quite 
different fro nception of economic history. His- 
tory is in t ptive It seeks to give us a picture 
of the past. If nd that, it seldom attempts more than 
to trace gene! to lay down a philosophy of history or 
a theory of ition. The economic utilization of 
history is al of the economic interpretation of 
history, sinc ga law of history and the other laws 
of economic st undoubtedly owes a debt of grati- 
tude to histo particularly to economic historians, for the 
material wl put at his disposal, and the brilliant 
address on “S I es in American History,” delivered in 
1910 by the 1] t American Historical Association, is 
an indicati easing interest which historians are tak- 
ing in social elements. The contrast, however, be 
tween their | ew and the economic point of view cannot 
be better illust y quoting from this address. Professor 
Turner says ¢ is undertaken his survey for two purposes : 
“First, becau ed fitting to emphasize the significance 
of Americar it since the passing of the frontier and, 
second, beca rvation of present conditions we may 
find assistan tudy of the past.”!* The economist, while 
fully appre ilue and the necessity of studying history 
from this poi v, must yet go a step farther and must use 
the records « ist a 1 means of disclosing the operation of 
economic 

The differ wet ce scription and science may be illus- 
trated by an e taken from the history of physics. The 
lamp hanging ithedral of Pisa might be described in 
every artisti by a traveler. The history of the designer 

% Frederick J ‘ Social Forces in American History,” Am. Hiet. Rev., 
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and the story of how it came to be placed there might be told in 
full, without adding in the least to our knowledge of physics. It 
took the mind of a Galileo, at once analytical and constructive, 
to recognize in the apparently meaningless oscillations of the lamp 
a constantly acting force, and thus to discover the law of the 
pendulum. So the economist must recognize beneath the events 
of history the constantly acting economic impulses in the mind 
of man. 

This view of economic history as a series of experiments is not 
in conflict with the evolutionary conception of history. Indeed 
it is really necessary to explain it rationally, for, unless we are 
willing to accept a blind fatalism, according to which history moves 
on without being controlled by human volition, we must recognize 
that what seems to us the orderly development of institutions is 
rational and orderly, precisely because men have been constantly 
trying new expedients and have deliberately retained those institu 
tions and practices which stand the test of experience. The very 
expression “survival of the fittest” implies in human history a 
constant testing of new variants, as it does in the animal world, 
with this difference, however, that in the animal world the changes 
are brought about by the so-called forces of nature, which is 
another way of saying that, like Topsy, “they just growed,” while 
in history most of the changes have been produced by a conscious 
effort of the human mind to bring about results. This is none 
the less true because few individuals at the time have a sufficiently 
broad grasp of what is happening and a sufficiently profound 
knowledge of the world to know whither they are tending. 

Economic science, after a period of public favor in which its 
generalizations enjoyed considerable confidence, seems to have 
gone through two rather distinct phases. When it found itself 
unable to grapple with many of the problems of the day, it was 
derided as the “dismal science” by impatient reformers. More 
recently, since it has begun to interest itself more in practical 
questions, it seems to be enjoying a popularity, especially in the 
United States, which is not without its dangers. It attracts large 
classes in our universities; it is being studied in our theological 
schools and by our churches; large sums of money are being 
spent by our governments in the interest of economic investiga- 
tions. The economist must be on his guard against allowing this 
present popularity to encourage dilettantism. Our age is growing 
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ECONOMIC INVESTIGATION AS A BASIS FOR TARIFF 
LEGISLATION. 


Henry C. Emery 
Chairman of the Tariff Board. 


I assume that the topic under discussion is not so much a ques- 
tion of whether or not economic investigation is necessary as a 
basis for tariff legislation, as it is a question of what form such 
economic investigation should take and what agencies should be 
employed. Briefly, I suppose the real question of the moment is 
whether or not an independent, non-partisan tariff board or tariff 
commission will serve a real public need. 

The question involves two points: first, whether such a body 
can actually secure information which will be adequate for carrying 
out a fair tariff policy for the benefit of the people at large; and, 
secondly, if this should be the case, whether or not, under our 
existing political system, such information can be made really 
effective and have a real influence on tariff legislation. I wish to 
say that my experience has convinced me that the answer to both 
of these questions should be an affirmative one. 

It has been my chief regret that the Tariff Board has for the 
time being become so much of a political issue, and that both its 
services and its failings have been so exaggerated. We have been 
forced against our will into the limelight when it was our desire 
to keep quietly at work in the background until the results of such 
work could be presented and stand on their own merits. The chief 
need of this country in tariff matters is to find some method of 
securing the results in the way of quict investigations which are 
secured in European countries through the continuous activity of 
permanent officials of the different governmental departments con 
cerned in tariff legislation. Although important work has been 
done abroad by certain special commissions, the real advantage 
which these countries have over us is to be found in the fact that 
there are permanent officials attached to the government depart 
ments who devote themselves solely to this problem, and who have 
been studying all the factors involved in tariff legislation for a 
generation. ‘These men are, of course, not subject to any party 


control, and are not concerned with the success or the failure of 
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particular Furthermore, these officials have a 
most dire , a controlling influence on actual 


legislation. 


The rea eren lies in the fact that they have 
the cabinet nt rather than government by legis 
lative com rule under American practice. It is 
the functi e cabinet to frame bills for the con- 
sideration of P 1 it is because of this fact that officials 
who perman te themselves to the study of tariff condi- 
tions can put ge to effective use in framing the bills 
which are fi 

It is, of sider at this point any radical change 
in the Am government; but the question arises 
whether it ind desirable to create some new body, 
be it called mission, or a bureau, which shall be 
competent t partial and accurate information for the 
use of the 

The quest lly arise as to what kind of information 
is needed a in be secured. If we assume, for the 
moment, tha e poli y is to be carried out, the principle 
has been la party of protection in this country that 
duties shou cording to the difference in the cost 
of product nd abroad. This principle has been much 
criticised nd ourse be easily ridiculed if carried to 
extreme lengt 

It is eas} the difficulties in determining the cost 
of product t variations in the cost of production at 
different t lifferent places in the same country, and 
the absurdity : this principle with absolutely rigid logic. 
But any pri tual commercial legislation must be some- 
what rough a ind is never intended by practical men to 
be carried t gical conclusions. It can, of course, be 
pointed out trict logic such a principle as that just 
mentioned ¥W - e the enactment of a different tariff on 
goods imported different countries, according to the varia- 
tions in cost tion in those countries. 

This, how easily met by the application of a little 
common s ognition that the real question is to 


adjust rates : 1 way as to meet the competition of the 
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chief competing country. If there are several countries whose 
products compete actively, the true protectionists would demand 
that rates should be adjusted to meet the competition of that 
country in which the cost of production was the lowest. 

It can, of course, be pointed out, furthermore, that the logical 
application of this principle would require enormous duties on ar- 
ticles, like coffee and rubber, which are not produced in this country 
at all. But here, again, it is not a question of strict logic, but of 
practical common sense. Not even the most extreme protectionist 
ever dreamed of applying the principle to articles of this kind. 
Some extremists have, doubtless, gone far in this direction; but 
as a practical proposition there is no difficulty in a legislative body 
coming to some rough conclusion as to the point at which the 
application of the principle, even from the point of view of 
protection, becomes impracticable and undesirable. 

Now, so far as the difficulty of determining cost of production 
is concerned, I venture to say that, after our experience in trying 
to arrive at accurate conclusions in this regard, the present Tariff 
Board is not only aware of every difficulty which has been suggested 
by the critics of this idea, but could easily enumerate many 
other difficulties which have not been suggested. I am convinced, 
however, that it is possible in the case of most staple articles of 
manufacture, to determine the ratio of the costs between two 
different countries with sufficient accuracy for practical legisla- 
tion. There is, of course, no single cost of production of any 
article for a given country, but there is a fairly definite difference 
in the money costs of a given specified article between two different 
countries; and this ratio can in many cases be sufficiently well 
determined to make such information of great value. 

I speak all the more strongly on this point because I was my- 
self skeptical, at the outset of this work, of the possibility of 
getting such information. I expressed myself frankly to that 
effect at an earlier period, and my statements of that time have 
been frequently quoted since, to prove that work of this nature 
is entirely illusory. Those statements really prove that I was not 
sufficiently familiar with the problem at that time. I was willing 
to undertake such work of investigation, though skeptical on 
this particular point, as I was convinced that, even if it should 
prove impossible to determine relative costs of production, there 
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were still man nature which had not been im- 
partially deter: e relative conditions of industry 
i different « really essential for intelligent 
tariff legislati 

I do not w sion, at this time, as to how 
far the existing uld be levied according to 
difference in O1 completely adequate and 
satisfactory « ectionist principle. I do wish, 
however, to a forms a fundamental part of 
the protectio reason for levying protective 
duties is to | that the foreign manufacturer 
can compete t at an advantage with the home 
producer, a is to reduce or restrict the 
domestic mat! in qu stion. Whether this 
is due to son lvantage, to some greater skill or 
genius on tl n manufacturer, or to a lower 
labor cost be r wages, is not vital to the general 
idea. The fa son why the foreign manufac- 
turer can und ianufacturer—if this be actual- 
ly the case the goods more cheaply. 

In other w the policy is to protect the home 
manufacturer ag st of production abroad. And 
thus the que home and abroad becomes an 
essential element st pring iple. 

As to the q g this information, the problem has 
prov ed easier, s manufactures are concerned, than 
was expected ' insuperable in the case of Tor- 
cign manufa zh in most cases it is impossible to 
get foreign in ind detailed as that which can 
be secured for country, we are convinced that 
enough infor ired for an adequate basis of judg- 
ment. In a foreign costs could not be secured, 
the determin t of production at home would still 
be an import riff inquiry. The real question is not 
so much what | cost in a competing country, but 
at what pri hat conditions could goods be laid 
down in the A t to compete with the home product 
in the abser duty. These facts can be deter- 
mined with s icy for legislative purposes. 
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As to the extent to which, in addition to this, foreign costs can 
be determined, I can only refer you to the two investigations which 
have been completed by the Tariff Board—one on pulp and news- 
print paper, and one on wool and woolens. We believe that in 
both cases we arrived at accurate knowledge as to the general 
ratio of difference in cost. But it is not possible at this time to 
discuss the matter in detail. 

Of course, many of you will say that all the foregoing implies 
the maintenance of the protective principle, and that since you 
do not believe in the protective principle you can see no utility in 
investigations of this kind. 

‘There are two answers to this. In the first place, it seems to 
me absurd to protest against a better method of accomplishing 
a given result, simply because you do not believe in the result 
itself. If the free trader can get his policy adopted and put into 
actual practice by the people, well and good. But if, as a matter 
of actual politics, the people prefer a protective tariff, even the 
free trader ought to welcome an effort to have such tariff, of 
which he disapproves in principle, levied as honestly and fairly as 
possible. To do otherwise, would be to put one’s self in the posi- 
tion of a man who should oppose regulations protecting the safety 
of passengers in ocean travel, or the welfare of seamen engaged 
in such occupation, on the ground that he did not believe in peo- 
ple going abroad, and therefore did not believe in making travel 
as safe as possible. 

The second answer, however, is that a tariff with no protection 
features has never been seriously considered by any political party 
in this country. “A strict tariff for revenue only must be levied 
according to the English system, which is to tax nothing which is 
produced within the country—unless the article bears a domestic 
excise tax—but to levy all customs revenue from non-competing 
articles not produced at home. Such a system seems to many of 
us ideal for revenue purposes, but it is not being seriously con- 
sidered in this country today and has never become an issue. 

One great party does, on the whole, believe in a revenue tariff 
and is working toward that end, meaning by this only that duties 
shall be levied primarily for revenue purposes rather than for 
protective purposes. 

However, this program involves the placing of import duties 
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les which are produced at home and 
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lative industrial conditions becomes as 
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the first place, it may be assumed that 
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revenue is the principle to be followed, it has little bearing on the 
importance of careful economic investigation as a basis for the 
adjustment of rates. So long as duties are to be levied on a large 
number of articles produced at home, these duties can be levied 
with greater fairness to both producers and consumers, and with 
better results for the Government Treasury, through a careful 
analysis of relative prices, costs, and all other market conditions. 

Finally, let me say one word as to the possibility of such infor- 
mation being secured by sound methods and with scholarly im- 
partiality. 

It is a common belief that in a matter of such political signif- 
cance as the tariff, non-partisanship is impossible. In my opinion 
this belief is unduly cynical and pessimistic. 

Probably no schedule in the tariff is more involved than Sched- 
ule K, with the many complicated relations between raw material, 
intermediate products, and finished goods; and yet a Board com- 
posed of three Republicans and two Democrats has been absolutely 
unanimous in its findings of fact in its investigations of this 
schedule. The individual members have different opinions as to 
what kind of tariff policy ought to be adopted on the basis of these 
facts. But such differences of opinion as to great economic 
principles has not in the slightest degree led to any disagreement 
as to what are the actual facts. As one of our Democratic mem- 
bers expressed it, “We all use the same multiplication table and 
the same yardstick.” 

I believe, then, that information of this character is of great 
value for tariff legislation, and that it can be secured impartially 
and with sufficient accuracy for practical purposes; and I am 
further convinced that such impartial analysis of the facts must 
in the end have an unquestionable influence on practical legislation. 
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ters, would form the staple of inquiry. The share of the employee 
or laborer must constitute the second chief topic for analysis. 
Here studies of nominal and real wages, conditions of labor effi- 
ciency and similar factors, will be the principal problems for study. 
A third line of fundamental investigation is found in connection 
with monopolized resources, natural elements of production, and 
the like. It must be ascertained how largely the tariff has con- 
tributed to the maintenance of monopoly prices in these elements 
of production, and how far, therefore, the capitalized values of 
such agents have been worked up to an artificial level under the 
influence of the tariff. Lastly, the interest of the consumer or the 
public at large is to be analyzed. This will call for two kinds of 
study ;—the examination of prices of staple articles and the analy- 
sis of qualities of goods from a comparative standpoint. 

The second part of the general inquiry already outlined then 
remains ;—the influence of the tariff upon general industrial con- 
ditions. This calls for an examination of the indirect advantages 
or disadvantages, if any, which may offset or aggravate such evils 
as are found to be visited upon the individual by reason of tariff 
duties. Here may properly be raised the question of stimulating 
for general industrial reasons the production of some important 
manufacturers’ materials, or products whose possession may be 
worth a sacrifice which more than corresponds to their direct in- 
dustrial value. 

It should be borne in mind that of course all these studies must 
be carried on by the comparative method. Conditions in foreign 
countries, prices there as compared with those in the United States, 
changes from year to year and period to period, will need 
careful and analytical consideration. There is no royal road to 
the ascertainment of tariff effects, any more than there is to the 
isolation of other economic factors and influences. Economic life 
is complex. Its elements cannot be segregated and examined one 
by one, as Professor Farnam has so ably pointed out in his presi- 
dential address. All that can be accomplished is to examine con- 
ditions by a comparative method, drawing conclusions tentatively 
and testing them by experience elsewhere. 

It is unfortunate that during the past two years the real com- 
plexity of this problem has been masked by a demand for one of 
those simple and easy cure-alls which when applied to the physical 
body we call patent medicines and when applied to the body politic 
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we call plan tfort Three and a half years ago 
a great aut! practice, if not on economic theory, 

the Repub! red in its national convention that 
“In all tariff ie principle of protection is best 
maintained | ich duties as will equal the dif- 
ference betw production at home and abroad to- 
gether with a | fi to American industries.” 

In consequ ncement, sham battles have raged 
in Congress mp, and public money has been poured 
out like wat has centered around the assertion 
that it is p luties upon a just and fair basis by 
ascertaining yunts paid in money expenses of pro- 
duction hers intries In that case, the minimum 
tariff that « 1 if money outlay in country A 
were X and 1 the former being the larger, would 
be x—y. 1 to imply five fundamental assump- 
tions: (1) 7 lentical with real cost and is a 
true index « er; (2) That full competition exists 
internationally; (3) That 


money cost ‘tained; (4) That cost of pro- 


in all indust y and 


duction is s tial : (5) That goods are sold at 
prices closel st of production 

Probably ptions would be conceded in the 
abstract, yet so accepted it will necessarily be im- 
possible to a »f comparative money costs of pro- 
duction as a g per or needed amount of tariff protec- 
tion. 

Mr. Cait so many economic problems in a 
logical and isive way, has considered this one 
with his cust ness. He says: “The rate of wages, 
whether m« r in the real remuneration of the 
the cost of produc- 
tion, either of e commodities that enter into the la- 


laborer, affo1 


borer’s real 1 n, but a sense the inverse of that in 
which it is u he argument under consideration. In 
other words, vages indicates not a high, but a low, 
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cost of prod mmodities measured in which the 


rate of wag n the other hand a low rate of wages 


indicates a commodities measured in which the 
rate is low ts and laborers receive large remuner- 
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ation in America because their industry produces largely. 
That is the simple and patent fact which all must acknowledge. 
. the high seale of industrial remuneration of America, instead 
of being evidence of a high cost of production in that country is 
distinctly evidence of a low cost of production; that is to say, in 
the first place of gold, and, in the next, of commodities which 
mainly constitute the real wages of labor—a description which 
embraces at once the most important raw materials of industry 
and the most important articles of general consumption. As re- 
gards commodities not included in this description, the criterion 
of wages stands in no constant relation of any kind to their cost, 
and is therefore simply irrelevant to the point at issue. , 
Perhaps I shall here be asked how, if the case be so, the fact is to be 


explained . . . that the people of the United States are unable to 
compete in neutral markets, in the sale of certain important: 
wares, with England and other European countries. . . . How 


happens it, that, enjoying industrial advantages superior to other 
countries, they are yet unable to hold their own against them in 
the general markets of commerce? I shall endeavor to meet this 
objection fairly, and in the first place let me state what my con- 
tention is with regard to the cost of production in America. I 
do not contend that it is low in the case of all commodities capable 
of being produced in the country, but only in that of a large, 
very important, but still limited group. With regard to commodi- 
ties lying outside this group, I hold that the rate of wages is 
simply no evidence as to the cost of their production, one way or 
the other.” 

What Professor Cairnes has said of wages applies with proper 
changes to other elements of cost and indicates how impossible and 
unfounded is the attempt to use money cost of production as a 
basis for the adjustment of tariff duties. I am aware, however, 
that, to many, the statement that Mr. Cairnes was a classical 
economist and a free trader will be a convincing reply to his logic, 
however cogent it might otherwise be. We may, therefore, discuss 
the theory of cost of production as a regulator of tariff duties 
from its own standpoint. We may accept the doctrine of protec 
tion as sound for the moment and may consider the notion of 
money cost as a regulator without casting too critical an eye to- 
ward the foundations of the argument. Adopting this point of 
view, the first thing that presents itself for consideration is the 
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tainment of the proper mode of imposing tariff taxes may be sum- 
marized as follows: 


1. In practice the ascertainment of costs upon a basis of 
sufficient accuracy is not feasible. Up to date Congress has re- 
fused the power to demand cost statements under oath from man- 
ufacturers and producers. Even if it should grant that power, 
there may be doubt as to whether fully reliable statements could be 
obtained. Foreigners would not be subject to the orders of Con- 
gress and might or might not permit access to their books. Thus 
far, they have usually refused the information concerning indus 
trial costs which we have sought to get abroad. 

2. Even if all manufacturers both here and abroad were willing 
to throw open their books in an absolutely honest and impartial 
way to an all-powerful commission, it would be of little service. 
Cost accounting is a less developed branch of the general subject 
of accounting than is supposed by many. A large percentage of 
plants either have no cost accounting system which is worthy of 
the name or only a very limited system. There is a very wide 
divergence of opinion as to the elements of cost and their ap- 
portionment. 

3. Even if a perfect system of cost accounting were installed 
upon a uniform basis in every plant manufacturing a given article 
throughout the world, knowledge of certain comparative costs 
would still be of little service, since costs in every country which 
was a competitive factor would have to be known before any con- 
clusions could be arrived at as to the tariff rates needed to pro- 
tect a given country against the competition of others. 

4. If all facts were known for every country the difficulty 
would be about as great as it was previously if the data were to be 
used for the establishment of tariff rates. This is because costs of 
production vary as widely within a given country as they do be- 
tween different countries. Unless it were known whether a duty 
was to be imposed for the purpose of equalizing costs as between 
the best and poorest, or the average or normal establishments, in 
the several countries, the information about costs would be useless 
as a basis for tariff duties. It is contended by some that this choice 
of a basis for cost could be determined by Congress as a matter 
of policy. That may be theoretically true, but of course is wildly 
absurd in practice. Congress could not, even under the protective 
philosophy, direct the imposition of tariff duties confessedly in- 
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change in both cases are settled by broad causes acting slowly and 
little liable to disturbance except over long periods of time. eg 
The cost of production theory in fact violates all of the laws 
of price worked out by economists, such as those which distinguish 
between goods produced at constant, diminishing, and expanding 
‘ost. It disregards the law of monopoly price and the effect of 
changes in demand. 

It may be asserted by some practical men that there is no use 
in any such theoretical or abstract mode of dealing with this sub- 
ject. Practically, it is stated, the manufacturer of, say, cotton 
goods who has to face foreign competition reasons thus: My 
outlay on 1000 yards of a given fabric is, say, $500 for wages; 

y interest on capital, depreciation, overhead-charges, etc., is 
$250; my raw material, is, say, $50; my selling charges, insurance, 
ete., are, say, $200. I can therefore lay my goods down in the 
Chicago market at $1000 or $1 per yard. My foreign competitor 
offers to lay down substantially similar goods of equal quality, all 
charges paid, at the same place, at $900 or 90 cents per yard. 
i must therefore have a tariff of say 10 cents per yard in order 
to put me upon an equality with him. If I cannot have this I 
must and will go out of the business. Given these facts, the legis- 
lator’s duty is presumably to impose a tariff of at least 10 cents 
per yard. 

The first difficulty with this practical reasoning is that it pre- 
supposes that the whole undertaking is simply what is currently 
called a “imanufacturer’s proposition,” and that the purpose of 
the tariff is not to afford what is termed “necessary protection,” 
but also to enable the sale of goods at a profit without the neces- 
sity of attempting to lower costs or accommodate establishments 
to competitive conditions. But analysis indicates another and 
more serious phase of the problem. Plainly the test of competi- 
tive power here is found in prices. The manufacturer gauges his 
need of duty by market prices. He does not care what his com 
petitor’s cost may be. Provided that competitor is able to make 
t price below that which he considers that he himself ought to 
make, he feels at a disadvantage. The question of export prices 
thus suggests itself, and also the question whether the domestic 
producer who is taken as a type is really the true representative 
of the industry. How grotesquely impossible the latter supposition 
is may be seen from the report rendered by President Taft’s Tariff 
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pound of wool considered by itself, for the simple reason that 
wool is but one of two products of the same operation; that is to 
say, flocks produce both fleeces and mutton—products entirely 
dissimilar in character and yet produced as the result of the san 
expenditure for forage and for labor. The only practical method, 
therefore, of arriving at the approximate cost of the wool is to 
treat fleeces as the sole product and charge up against their pro- 
duction the entire receipts from other sources. This method gives 
an accurate result so far as the profits or losses on flock mainte- 
nance are concerned; results which are comparable as between 
various sheep-growing regions. ‘Thus of course is raised the ques- 
tion whether the receipts from mutton will always be the same. 
And again, if the Board were seeking to get at the cost of mutton 
would it charge up the receipts from fleeces as an offset? If so, 
would not the cost of mutton depend on the price received from 
fleeces and vice versa? And if this be true, would it also be true 
that a reduction in the price of wool might simply be offset by 
raising the price of mutton? Perhaps that would depend on the 
question as to what the beef trust, also so highly protected, would 
pay for the mutton. 

President Taft, who has almost consistently stood for the cost 
of production theory as a regulator of rates, frankly admits its in- 
applicability in the recent message to Congress of December 20, 
1911, where he directly accepts the market price of cloths as the 
test of competitive power, and says: “The findings show that the 
duties which run to such high ad valorem equivalents are prohibi- 
tory, since the goods are not imported, but that the prices of do- 
mestic fabrics are not raised by the full amount of duty. On a set of 
one-yard samples of 16 English fabrics, which are completely ex- 
cluded by the present tariff rates, it was found that the total for- 
eign value was $41.84; the duties which would have been assessed 
had these fabrics been imported, $76.90; the foreign value plus the 
amount of duty, $118.74; or a nominal duty of 183 per cent. In 
fact, however, practically identical fabrics of domestic make sold 
at the same time at $69.75, showing an enhanced price over the 
foreign market value of but 67 per cent.” This amounts to an 
abandonment of the cost of production view when it comes to the 


discussion of an actual case in point. 
IV 
The fact is that those who advocate the use of cost of produc- 
tion as a guide in fixing tariff duties have something quite different 
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TARIFF LEGISLATION—DISCUSSION 

E. V. Roprsson: Mr. Emery did not write a paper nor did I 
see Professor Willis’s until late last night. In these circumstances, 
there was no opportunity to prepare a written discussion. 

In the first place, it is obvious that the use of scientific investi- 
gation as a basis for tariff legislation depends on the commercial 
policy adopted. In case a tariff is levied for revenue only, as in 
England, there is no occasion for investigation, scientific or other- 
wise. It suffices merely to select for taxation a small number of 
articles of general use which are not produced at home; or, if any 
portion of the supply is of domestic origin, to place upon such 
goods an excise tax equivalent in amount to the import tax paid 
by foreign goods. According to this plan the tariff rates will be 
governed primarily by the need for revenue and will fluctuate with 
such need, with only such restrictions as may be suggested by the 
varying elasticities of demand of the goods and the probable so- 
cial reactions of the taxes. Moreover, since tariff duties levied in 
this manner cannot artificially direct or divert the normal flow of 
the replacement fund, it is possible to alter revenue duties fre 
quently as a means of balancing the national budget without cre- 
ating any disturbance in business. 

The expression “tariff for revenue,” as here used, of course 
indicates something altogether different from the policy advo- 
cated by the Democratic party. That policy is merely to reduce 
somewhat the tariff rates, and possibly to add a few more articles 
to the free list. It therefore amounts merely to a change in rates, 
not a change in policy. ‘The Wilson Tariff Act lacked little of 
being as highly protective as the act it displaced, and there is no 
reason to doubt that a similar result would follow if the Demo- 
crats should again secure control of the government. To use the 
expression “tariff for revenue only” in connection with such a 
policy is simply an abuse of the English language. 

The tariff commission policy therefore assumes the continu- 
ance of a protective tariff, and on this account is objected to by 
some who favor entire freedom of commerce. On the other hand, 
it seems fair to assume, in view of the entire absence of any party 


favorable to a tariff for revenue only, that for many years to 
come the United States will have some sort of a protective tariff. 
The question at issue is therefore reduced to this: whether a tariff 
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would be superfluous to dwell at length upon the obvious defects 
of that plan. It may, however, be worth while to point out the 
inderlying assumption that everything shall be produced in this 
country, no matter at what cost. Senator Aldrich declared, in 
open debate, that he would vote for a tariff of 300 per cent as 
cheerfully as a tariff of 30 per cent; and on the theory that the 
tariff should always be made equal to the difference between the 
cost of production here and abroad, there is no reason why a man 
should not vote for a tariff of 3000 per cent or 30,000 per cent 
quite as cheerfully as one of 300 per cent. Moreover, since all 
international commerce whatsocver is based upon difference in 
comparative costs, according to the familiar doctrine elaborated 
by Cairnes and others, a tariff equal to the difference in costs of 
production, if such a tariff could be constructed, would necessari- 
ly prohibit every sort of foreign commerce. The declaration of 
the Republican platform of 1908, therefore, if enacted into law, 
would reestablish the policy of non-intercourse which existed in 
feudal Japan before the mission of Commodore Perry. Inciden- 
tally, it would mean an immense increase in the cost of living and 
a corresponding lowering of the standard of living of the people 
as a whole. 

It is, however, easily possible to condemn the purpose avowed 
in the Republican platform and yet warmly approve the results 
which would probably follow the establishment of a permanent 
tariff commission of experts with adequate powers and financial 
resources. 


In the first place, such a tariff commission could revise the 


classification by schedules so as to correspond to present facts of 
industry. This would be a service hardly less important than the 
revision of the tariff rates themselves. 


Secondly, the tariff commission could (to use the expression of 
the President) “translate the tariff into English,” by which I 
mean especially that it could show the equivalence between specific 
duties and ad valorem duties. It is a notorious fact that “jokers” 
are usually concealed in tariff acts by juggling with combinations 
of specific and ad valorem rates in such a manner that no one can 
discover the actual tariff rate. A table of equivalents would 
therefore expose existing “jokers” and make others in the future 
more difficult. 

In the third place, without at all denying the difficulties in the 
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and thirty-five years since the publication of the “Wealth of 
Nations,” and it is probably well within the truth to say that 
not one person in a thousand in the United States today is ap- 
preciably influenced in his thinking or voting by the doctrines 
of Adam Smith and his successors regarding the nature of com 
merce or the advantages of freedom of commerce. The people as 
a whole are filled with the same kind of mercantile fallacies which 
meet us in the writings of the sixteenth ard seventeenth centuries, 
and students enter our classes with a mass of this sort of misinfor- 
mation that in many cases survives our best efforts to eradicate it. 
If reliance must continue to be placed on the abstract teachings 
of economic science, then I mistrust that the day is far distant 
when the people will cease to believe that waste makes wealth. If, 
however, a body of facts, concrete, understandable, and free from 
all industrial, class, or party bias, could be placed be fore the pub- 
lic, I believe that such facts would command confidence, would 
compel thought, and would lead to the eventual education of the 
public concerning economic problems. 

Moreover, is it not possible that the investigations of an expert 
tariff commission might contribute something to the education 
of economists? Already the report of the Tariff Board on the 
pulp industry has shown an unsuspected variation in the efficiency 
of different plants, and may lead to new light being thrown on 
the relation of maximum and minimum costs of production, that 
is, on the relation of the marginal theory to the concrete facts of 
production. Continued investigations of this sort ought certainly 


to show to what extent the laws of constant, increasing, and de- 


creasing expense hold good in practice. In this and many other 


respects I venture to believe that a tariff commission might in the 
long run contribute not a little to the verification or revision of 


the science of economics. 
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made a report, and we are going to use that report to discuss 
legislation. 

One of the great problems—of course you know and feel, and 
everyone feels—that comes to a person more or less charged with 
the responsibility of a Government like this, is whether it is not 
possible in some way or other to cut down the expenses of the 
Government, and at the same time improve its efficiency. That is 
a problem that has been presented in the last twenty years to the 
leaders of our industries, and to our railroad companies, and it 
is a problem that has been successfully solved in many instances. 
The question is whether we can bring the same kind of talent, the 
same kind of effort, to the business of the Government. I hope 
we may, but it is going to be a hard fight to do it. In a corpora- 
tion you can have absolute control in the hands of two or three 
men, who are made responsible, and who have the courage to carry 
out the plans necessary to bring about a result of increased econ- 
omy and increased efficiency. A government, however, is a very 
different thing. Though it ought to be a business corporation, 
it of course is a great deal more than that: and, in so far as it is 
more than that, it has elements that obstruct its pure business 
efficiency. 

When I came into office, the expenses of the Government ex- 
ceeded the income by about $50,000,000, and we had to do some- 
thing. So we just put the knife in, or, if I may use a different 
expression, we just turned the screw a little tighter, and “ex- 
pressed” some of the expenditures that were estimated for in the 
ordinary way in the various departments. I summoned the head 
of each department, and I said: ‘Here, you have got to reduce 
this so much per cent.” I had been at the head of one of the de- 
partments, and I knew some places where I had gratified my own 
desire to improve that department, where we could by restraining 
that desire bring about temporary economy, although we might 
need the money later if we were really going to carry out the 
purpose of the department as it ought to be carried out. I thus 
cut down the estimates $50,000,000, because it seemed to me that 
it had to be done. That was a very poor way of doing it, and 
therefore we attempted to find a different way of reaching real 
economy by calling in expert economists to go over the whole 
question of governmental expenditures, governmental receipts, and 
governmental efficiency. We bave had such a commission at work 
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passing a law to add to our income, what’s the use? I have al- 
ways been anxious to talk with some of the Chancellors of the 
Exchequer of England, with some of the financial ministers of 
the continental countries, and explain how easy it is to raise 
money in this country, and then “watch their mouths water.” 
But that ease of raising money, while it has its advantages in the 
comfort of running a government, has its disadvantages too in 
the lack of care with respect to which we do run our government 
and conduct our financial affairs. Of course the budgets of the 
Old World relate quite as much to the income as to the expendi- 
tures, because they have to look here and there and elsewhere. 
With us, we don’t revise our tariff as often as Mr. White thinks 
we ought to, but our legislation as to income comes along only 
once every five years possibly, so that really the only change that 
there is is the change in the matter of expenditures, and it is 
with reference to the matter of expenditures that the reforms are 
so possible in this country. 

I don’t know whether any of the economists present—that of 
course includes everybody—has ever examined estimates of this 
Government as they are presented to Congress. If you have done 
so, you carried away no impression of any sort except that for the 
conveying of information there was great waste of money at the 
Public Printing Office. Now what this Commission proposes to 
do is to rearrange the expenditures with reference to the objects 
of the expenditures; to state them generally under the subjects, 
so that you may know by a glance how much we are spending for 
military purposes; so that you may know how much we spent last 
year for military purposes, how much this year, and how much it 
is proposed to expend for military purposes; then how much for 
civil purposes, and under that how much for education, how much 
for health, how much for transportation, how much for agricul- 
ture, for labor, for mining, and for such other objects as it seems 
proper under the general welfare clause of the Constitution to 
expend federal money. When that is done, the Member of Con- 
gress who votes on the expenditures, the press which comments on 
them, and the people-at-large who have to pay the taxes, will 
understand in some degree where their money goes, and will have 
some idea where the knife of economy can be put in. But it is 
going to be hard work for the Commission to justify this method 
of economizing, of preparing the forms that are needed, and of 
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not omit the opportunity to appeal to a body of men like this, who 
understand the necessity for such work, to help form the public 
opinion that shall demand the continuance of a commission for 
the scientific investigation of this question, so that it may ulti 
mately inure to the benefit of all the people by giving them, what 
they are entitled to, a business government of efficiency and econ 


omy. 
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RU] [TIONS IN THE SOUTH 


An Abstract | Discussions. For a Full Report 
see the Pu f ? n Statistical Association. 
In his paper South, Dr. Counter said that the 

agricultural South during the last fifty years were 

probably gr r taken place anywhere in an equal 
period. Lim ight states of the old South east 
of the Mississiy ted out that the population had 
doubled, wh« far had increased only 1.4 per 
cent, while t! id increased fourfold, and their 

average size | 21 to 87 acres. However, the im 

proved land i nually increased, having risen from 

33.5 per cent 1860 to 49.4 per cent in 1910. 
As to the perty, including land, buildings, 

implements, n tock, though there was a distinct 

falling off a y about half in 1870 what it had 
been ten yea 1900 the recovery was complete, 
the figures { g by only 4 per cent those for 

1860. But from 1900 to 1910, the figures 

had more t!] itio of increase was slightly 

larger than f United States. What was true of 
farm property qually true of each class of farm 
property. 

The most which has taken place is the break 
ing up of 1 ns of the old days into the small 
one-family f t. This, however, has not come 
about so mu vider distribution of farm ownership 
as through t he tenancy system, which may not in- 
accurately | tute for hired labor. “Just as it is 
true that t the proportion of farmers employ- 
ing labor ver M husetts, while the reverse is true in 
Mississippi, tenancy is comparatively low among 
the white f mong the Negroes, the proportion of 
white farme! y labor is high, while the reverse is true 


of negro fart 


Dr. Friss? scussing Dr. Coulter’s paper, that while 
it was well t e 1 mtribution of the plantation owner 
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to southern agriculture, we must not go so far as to deny that 
the tenant is oftentimes a real farmer, or to assume that all negro 
tenants are mere hired laborers receiving a share of the crop in 
lieu of fixed wages. There is a distinction between the “share 
cropper,” who is but one stage removed from the hired hand, and 
the “renter,” who is very much the same as a tenant farmer as he is 
known in other parts of the country. 

Again, while the increase in the number of farm owners was 
greater among the whites than among the Negroes, yet the per- 
centage of increase was greater among the Negroes. 


Ek. C. Branson: Down South we know more about political than 
we do about economic reconstruction. ‘Though it took the South 
forty years to get back the farm values of 1860, yet during the 
last ten years these have more than doubled, while during the 
same decade the southern cotton growers created more than a 
billion dollars more wealth than the output of all the gold and 
silver mines of the world. While there is room, as Dr. Coulter 
has shown, for twice as many farms as we now have, there are 
also opportunities commensurate with this room. The South, 
not the West, is the home of the corn plant. Tenancy is a draw- 
back, creating an unstable population. ‘The Negroes are sticking 
to the farms better than the whites, and the Negro is also rising 
out of tenancy into ownership. 


The South needs to preserve a sane balance between country 
life and indoor industries. She needs improved highways, cross 
country trains, rural telephones, labor saving machinery, and 
new ideals and activities in her country schools and churches. 

Proressor Guiasson said that a part of the apparent increase in 
the value of farm property was probably due to the depreciation of 
the gold dollar. Again, the more rapid increase in the number 
of negro than of \ hite farmers is probably in part due to the 
recruiting of the class of factory operatives in the southern mills 
from among the white families of the South. As to health, it 
appears that there is a lower percentage of hookworm infection 
among Negroes than among whites, though this may be due to 
greater immunity gained through longer contact with the disease. 
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Dr. Duso! ce of all these facts showing the , 
prosperity ol re certain grave causes for dis ; 
quietude, for tting nearly every econom- 
ic heresy wi dern industrial development : 
warns nations ngs modern industry has learned 
to insist upor freedom of the laborer; (2) 
the educatior >) the equ lity of employer and 
employee bef mpartiality of the courts; : 
and (5) th rned to share in their own govern 
ment. Not « these postulates being violated, 7 
particularly t on these violations there is 
being built a try and life which is self con 
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THE DECLINE OF THE RURAL POPULATION 


An Abstract of the Papers and Discussion. For a full Report se 
the Publications of the American Statistical Avsociation. 

ProressorR Hipparp said that the alarm over the decrease of 
the rural population is neither new nor local. Classic writers 
lamented the same tendency in Greece and Rome, and early in the 
modern period, in both France and England the same preference 
for city over country was pointed out by numerous writers. Even 
in America the tendency has been going on at least since the Civil 
War, and in Iowa it began about a decade later. At the present 
time, France, England, and Germany are all facing the same prob 
lem. 

The decline in the rural population is not primarily due to a 
decrease in the size of families, though this has something to do 
with it. It is primarily due to the greater attractiveness of the 
cities. Moreover, the city is calling for more workers, the country 
is learning to get along with fewer. 

There are two main sections where the decline in the rural 
population is marked: (1) New England and northern and western 
New York and a part of Pennsylvania; (2) a large section of 
the Middle West, extending, roughly from Columbus, Ohio, to 
Lincoln, Nebraska, and from St. Paul to St. Louis. In the first 
of these sections the decline in rural population is accompanied 
by a decline in general agriculture, there being fewer cattle, 
horses, swine, and sheep, also fewer acres of grain and hay than 
formerly. The number of farms is decreasing and their average 
size is increasing, as is also the value of farm implements during 
the last decade, though there had been a decrease before. In the 
second named section, however, there has been no general decline, 
but a general advance of agriculture, and the value of the average 
farm has doubled in the last ten years. But the decrease in the 
number of rural workers is compensated for by the more effective 
use of machinery and the increase in the number of horses per 
farm. Within the memory of men still working on the farms of 
this section, the amount which a man can plow in a day has risen 
from one acre to five, through the improvement in the plows and 
the increase in the number of horses in the team. Through cor- 
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THE RESTRICTION OF IMMIGRATION 


Henry P. Farrcuivp, 
Yale University. 

There are enough people in the United States who believe that 
there is something wrong with our present method of handling 
immigration to furnish an audience, ready-made, to one who has 
a remedy to propose. It is no longer necessary to go over the 
long line of argument to prove that evils exist. For this very 
reason, perhaps, there has been a wide variety of schemes of re- 
form presented, each with its followers. 

Nevertheless, the student of social affairs who is accustomed 
to regard public problems in the light of established laws and 
fundamental principles, approaches such a question as the regu- 
lation of immigration with extreme reluctance. It is such a tre- 
mendous movement, and cuts straight across all social relations 
with such an unsparing inclusiveness, as to inspire him with a 
feeling of reverential awe, rather than a desire to intermeddle. 
In a human problem of such complexity, one can never foresee 
with accuracy what the unknown factors will be, nor be certain 
that some of the latent springs of human conduct will not break 
out to upset his best laid plans. Yet the immigration problem is 
not one which can be let alone. It is a dynamic question, which 
demands attention, and decision. If we settle the matter by de- 
termining to do nothing, we thereby make a decision, for which we 
may be more accountable than if we took some positive stand. 
And in this country immigration will not be let alone. Somebody 
must make decisions, and frame policies ; and, if the social scientists 
hold aloof, it will be done by selfish interests, and quack politi- 
cians. 

More than this, it is an immediate problem. Things are happen- 
ing with alarming rapidity, and what is to be done must be done 
speedily. These are the reasons which justify the presentation 
of this paper, in which it is proposed to suggest certain improve- 
ments in our method of handling the immigration situation in this 
country. 

One thing we may be sure of—any remedy ought to bear some 
immediate relation to the evils which it contemplates remedying. 
Before proceeding to the outline of the proposed new scheme it 
will be profitable to glance hastily over the most important of 
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the evils chars cration, and the foremost reme- 
dies which ha vith a view to determining to 
what extent t t relief from the former. The 
chief object nigration situation may be 
summarized u with a convenient catchword 3 
to fx 1t In 
1. We ha rrat A million a year of th i 
peasants of han this country can safely 3 
undertake to y be called the “numbers” ob- ¥ 
jection. 
2. The 1 rly distributed. The great ma- 
jority of the lensely populated states, and in 
the most cong f the largest cities of those states. 
The agricultural particularly want them, get very 
few of them ition” objection. 
3. The in rly assimilated, or not assimilated 
at all. This re due to the faulty distribution, 
and to the There is great danger to the 
country in t geneity of population, which re- \ 
sults from « s of immigrants, of widely di- 
verse races, olonies in our great cities, and 
come in slig! rican life. The “assimilation” ob- 
jection. 
4. The « laborers, accustomed to a low 
standard of | the wages and standard of living of . 
he American ery least, it is preventing them i 
from rising. ‘1 living” objection. 
5. Immig nereases the amount of pauperism 
and crime in t through the admission of large num- ’ 
bers of alie: ter, or low economic ability. 
The “paupe bjection. 
6. The pi yn movement is not a natural one, ; 
but is stimu by transportation companies, la- 
bor agents, a ed parties. Immigrants come with 
misconceptic ind without any natural fitness for f 
American lif t many of them suffer bitter hard- 
ships and ad life of this country. The “stimula 
tion” object 
". Many »f the immigrants enter the coun- 
try as cons , Since a very large proportion of 
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them knowingly evade the contract labor provision of the law. 
Thts they begin their American life with a spirit of indifference 
or hostility to law, which augurs ill for their future usefulness to 
the country. The “illegal entrance” objection. 

8. Immigration, as at present conducted, is proving of no 
real and lasting benefit to foreign nations. The stimulus given 
to the birth rate by the fact of emigration prevents any relief 
of congestion, and the other apparent benefits of emigration are 
offset by positive evils. The difference in economic level between 
the United States and foreign countries is gradually being ob- 
literated at the expense of the United States, and without better- 
ing the other nations. The ‘foreign countries” objection. 

Not all of the foregoing charges have as yet been adequately 
proved. Some of them perhaps never can be. But they contain 
the germ of the most important criticisms of the present system, 
and any proposed remedy ought to promise relief for at least two 
or three of them. 

Among the principal remedies suggested for the problem under 
consideration the following stand out prominently: 

1. The literacy test. This has received perhaps more atten- 
tion than any other single remedy, and has a host of adherents. It 
would certainly meet the numbers objection. Since more than a 
quarter of the immigrants over fourteen years of age can neither 
read nor write, the strict application of the literacy test would 
probably cut down the total immigration to an approximately 
equal degree. It is difficult to see how the literacy test would 
be of any avail in meeting the distribution, standard of living, 
stimulation, or illegal entrance objections. It might help to a 
limited degree in securing better assimilation (number 3), and it 
is claimed that literate immigrants are somewhat less prone to 
pauperism and crime than illiterate ones (number 5). 

2. Consular or other inspection abroad, either at the port of 
embarkation, or in the native village of the immigrant. This 
might secure a somewhat better enforcement of the existing law, 
and obviate some of the hardships of the rejected immigrant. It 
is hard to see how it could materially affect any one of the fore- 
going objections. 

3. Requiring immigrants to come up to a certain physical 
standard, such as is required for recruits to the army. This 
would probably remedy the numbers objection to a considerable 
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extent, but wou any of the others. Our immi- 

grants are alré physical and mental diseases and 

weaknesses, an 1 rigid examination can make i 

them. 
4. A minu , making it illegal to employ 

an alien ai ea nimum wage. This is 

aimed directl; f living objection. It hardly 

touches any of , furthermore, highly impractic- A 

able and unju se an ex post facto basis of ad- ia 

mission. No ly know before he left home 

what wage hi . unless he was under contract, 

which is legal ild the examining inspectors 

tell anything a rd to see what would be done with 

aliens who cou im wage, unless they were 

maintained at | h would subject them to depor- 

tation, and w “tragedy of the rejected immi 


grant” a hund 
Other su 


ed in the Report of the Im- 


migration follows 
5. The l - of immigrants of each race. 
6. ‘The ex laborers unaccompanied by wives 
or families. 
The! mber of immigrants arriving an- 
nually at any 
8. The ma e amount of money required to : 
be in the pos crant, or of the head tax. i 
9. The lk so as to make a marked discrimi- : 
nation in fay families. 
All of thi vel lies, except the very last, are de- 
signed prima nbers objection, and would be R 
effective to a ¢ s extent. Those which aim to dis- ; 
criminate in ' with families might also have some : 
effect in mé¢ tion objection, as families are much ; 
more likely t with Americanizing influences than : 
single individu They ght, however, operate to aggravate { 
the pauperis jection, as men might be induced to - 
bring over 1 they were really not able to do 
so, and later f m, or be led into crime. 
Looking o s, it becomes apparent that the 
only objecti f them seem likely to meet to any con- ; 
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siderable extent is the numbers objection. The mere reduction in 
the number of immigrants is very probably desirable, and might 
be accomplished in a variety of ways. Most of the remedies, how- 
ever, fail absolutely to touch directly the great problems of dis- 
tribution, assimilation, the degrading competition of low stand- 
ards of living, pauperism and crime, unnatural immigration, and 
evasion of law, to say nothing of the somewhat idealistic problem 
of really bettering foreign nations. The scheme of regulation 
which is now to be discussed aims to touch directly every one ot 
these objections. It will seem to many visionary and impractical, 
to others too drastic and revolutionary—it at least has the merit 
of having some connection with the evils which it aims to remedy. 

The first change involved in the proposed plan is for the gov- 
ernment to recognize frankly its responsibility for aliens after 
they have been admitted, and to take charge, officially and authori- 
tatively, of the distribution of immigrants in this country. 
Hitherto we have tacitly assumed that if sufficient care is exer- 
cised in the matter of admission, our duty is done, and the mere 
fact of residence in this country will bring to the immigrant all of 
those advantages which he is seeking, and the United States will 
secure all the benefit possible from his presence. We are tardily 
learning the utter falsity of this assumption. To promote better 
distribution, the government should make it its business to ascer- 
tain where immigrant labor is actually needed, and where it can be 
supplied without injuring economic and social conditions—the 
two ideas are nearly correlative—and should see to it that the 
immigrants go there and not elsewhere. To accomplish this, the 
aid of state and local boards should be enlisted. These agencies 
should furnish to the government authorities a statement of the 
number of immigrants who are desired in various sections, the 
nature of the work they are desired to do, and the wages they 
may expect. Private employers should be encouraged to state 
their needs to such boards, or directly to the federal authorities, 
and make known how many immigrants they wish to employ. All 
such requests should be investigated, and given official approval 
before they are acted upon. 

All of these requests, and this information, should be compiled 
and tabulated, and the officials of foreign governments should be 
supplied with the lists of places, the numbers of immigrants de- 
sired, wages, etc. Prospective immigrants should then be re- 
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quired to sel hich they wish to go before emi- 
grating. <A might possibly be allowed to emi- 
grate without tination—a sort of floating rep- 
resentation. 

To aid in t t of this provision, passports should 
be required of earing the approval of the foreign 
nation of thi f f the individual, and stating the desti- 
nation which t t has chosen in this country. 

Under this greater number—if not all—of the 
arriving immig with their destination already 
picked out, a by the United States government. 
The governm that they get there. The immi- 
grant should rged from authority until he has 
reached his s] tion. Inspectors should accompany 
the immigrant | turn their charges over to state or local 
officials, who 1 re ponsible for their safe delivery. 

In addition t ind obvious advantage of securing a 
more rational these provisions would also result in 
encouraging t ' t to make a more careful study of con- 
ditions in A he left home, and to choose his destina- 
tion on the g1 1 of his services, rather than because 
somé friend there. This would help to do away 
with much of f 1d misconception which characterize 
sO many of tl t today The passport provision, fur- 
thermore, wi the foreign government to scrutinize 
each would-t . 1 this, if conscientiously done, would 
tend to limit t nadmissibles who annually reach our 
shores. 

It may see! irrangement would tend to encourage 
the immigrat ict laborers. There is no doubt that it 
would. In fact part of the proposed plan under discussion 
is the entire rep shment of the contract labor clause 
of the immigra It is one of the greatest absurdities of 
our present leg that it assumes and implies that the most 
desirable imn ol tne ne who knows absolutely nothing about 
what work h going to do in this country, or whether he will 
be able to find [t puts a premium upon ignorance and lack 
of foresight. | | see a group of our own fellow citizens 
starting out for s gn country with such a hazy idea of 


their prospects th we should brand them as most shiftless and 
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foolhardy. This section of our laws has been made necessary so 
far because the government has not hitherto taken control of the 
number of immigrants, nor of their distribution, nor felt any 
responsibility for the condition of the immigrant after landing. 
Under the proposed system, the government should not only allow, 
but encourage, the making of contracts with prospective immi- 
grants, by state and local boards of public works, and by private 
employers. But every contract should be made under the ap- 
proval of the government, witnessed by an official stamp of some 
kind. The government authorities should also establish a minimum 
wage for each locality or industry, below which contracts must 
not be made. Any contract which lacked the official seal, or 
named a wage below the fixed minimum should be ipso facto null 
and void. Any immigrant, party to such a contract, should be 
subject to deportation, and the employer to punishment. 

To facilitate the making of legal contracts, the government 
should provide printed forms, stating the place, the name of the 
employer, the occupation, conditions of labor, and wage, leaving 
a blank for the name of the immigrant. By this means, em- 
ployers of labor who found themselves unable to secure an ade- 
quate supply of labor at a fair living wage in this country 
could send their agents to foreign countries, and secure laborers 
in an open and aboveboard, legal way, accomplishing the same end 
that they now achieve by underhand and illegal methods, through 
the assistance of unscrupulous labor agents and contractors. The 
great difference would be that under the new system the wage 
agreed upon would have to be such as met with official sanction. 
If employers did not find it worth while to engage foreign labor 
under such conditions, it would simply show that there was no 
real need for laborers in the country, and would work to the ad- 
vantage of the workmen already here. 

The plan, as thus far outlined, contains three main proposi- 
tions: (1) government control of the distribution of immigrants; 
(2) requirement of passports for admission; (3) the aboltion of 
the contract labor clause, and the encouragement and govern- 
ment control of labor contracts with aliens, at a minimum wage. 
These three provisions meet most of the stock objections which 
have been outlined. They meet directly the distribution, and 
therefore the assimilation, objection. The abolition of the con- 
tract labor clause, in connection with the minimum wage, meets 
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the standa1 bjection. The requirement of a passport, 
coupled listribution, would mitigate the dangers of 
pauperisn [he diminution of the power of the labor 
agent, and ners, would tend to make the move- 
ment a m This would also be furthered by re- 
quiring t t ¢ hoose a specific destination out of a 
long list 1 i by the United States government. The 
abolition ict labor clause would remove the greatest 
temptatior , for the majority of immigrants. 

The or thus far provided for are the numbers 
objection intries objection. In regard to these, 
it should | first of all, that there is nothing in the three 
propositi been put forth which is inconsistent with 
most of | t plans for reducing numbers, or which 
would pr I bei ea iupplied together. There is, how- 
ever, anot! eeting directly the two remaining ob- 
jections, ¥ s especially well with the rest of the 
proposed } | be a decided innovation, and the attempt 
to introdu t with insuperable obstacles of a po- 
litical and nature. At first sight it presents a 
decided as] ticability. Nevertheless, it is interesting 
from a tl} lpoint, and might prove more possible of 
applicati eems probable. Briefly stated, it is as 
follows. 

The in nskilled laborers to this country should 
be restricted e foreign nation, or group of nations, each 
year. Let rstood, by international agreement, that in 
one year from Germany would be admitted, the 
next from | the t from Austria-Hungary, etc. Nations 
which send ntingents of immigrants should be 
grouped, « h other, or with one of the larger coun- 
tries. Pass} ed immigrants from other nations should 
not be recog vith the possible exception that each nation 
might be a y year, a small number of immigrants, to 
be chosen | to cover exceptional cases. The United 
States go | then maintain a special force of inspec- 
tors, who ke their headquarters in the nation whose 
turn it ¥ r, and help to direct and facilitate the 
movement f t end 
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it is not at all likely that ever, in a single year, would as many 
immigrants arrive from any single country, or group of coun- 
tries, as now come from all countries. It would also give foreign 
nations a chance to utilize emigration, consciously and advisedly, 
for their own benefit. There is every reason to believe that the 
popular idea that a regular emigration from a country tends to 
relieve congestion is a fallacy. Rather does it seem probable that 
population increases at least as fast, in a country with a large 
emigration, as if there was none at all. On the other hand, a 
sudden and extensive emigration, limited in time, may result in 
cutting down population and giving the standard of living time 
to rise before the forces of reproduction have filled up the gap. 
Under the proposed plan, any foreign nation which believed that 
a large emigration of its citizens would be a benefit both to those 
who went and those who stayed—as for instance, on the occasion 
of the introduction of some important labor-saving machine 
could make arrangements with the United States to take its 
turn at such a time. If foreign nations did not care to do their 
part in such an arrangement, or if the natives did not wish to 
leave, the immigration problem would be happily solved for us, 
without any responsibility on our part. 

Against the plan thus outlined, a host of objections, criticisms, 
doubts, and queries arrays itself. Of these, no one can be more 
conscious than the writer. Yet the same can be said of almost 
any human device or project. The validity of such a proposition 
must rest upon searching analysis and criticism, and ultimately 
upon trial. The pressing and immediate nature of the immigration 
problem in the United States justifies the proposal of any seri- 
ously conceived plan which claims to rest on scientific principles. 

When the Western Hemisphere was opened up to settlement by 
Europeans, the ratio between men and land was altered for all 
civilized nations. There were opportunities for the permanent 
betterment of the human race such as had never before been 
equaled. They demanded the highest degree of human wisdom in 
their utilization, in order that they should not be squandered. 
The responsibility for the choicest portion of this new world was 
laid on the people of the budding nation of the United States. In 
our modern days of conservation, we are learning, almost too 
late, how recklessly these resources were dissipated. Vast treas- 
ures of forest, mine, river, and fertile plain, which under proper 
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RESTRICTION OF IMMIGRATION—DISCUSSION 


Emity Greene Baucu: Professor Fairchild’s interesting pro- 
posal strikes at the very heart of the problem which immigration 
now presents to the United States. 

‘The arguments for the restriction of immigration used to be 
of such a sort and presented in such a manner that every one who 
knew immigrants at first-hand in any all-round way at once flew 
to arms to repel the exaggerated charges of ignorance, pauperism, 
crime, and general undesirableness which were urged as the basis 
of a restriction policy. 

But students of the problem, and I include at the head of the 
list the late Commission on Immigration, have come to face the 
question mainly from the point of view of the standard of wages; 
the practical humanitarian and the theoretical sociologist here 
meet on common ground. 

For some time I had been rousing the amusement or scorn of 
such of my acquaintances as I dared approach on the subject by 
saying that what we needed was not to forbid but to require an 
employment contract on admission to the country. I did not 
then know that Canada to a large extent does just this. 

To this idea Mr. Paul Kellogg in the Survey added the idea of 
i minimum wage requirement, and now Professor Fairchild pre- 
sents us with a very original and somewhat elaborated scheme 
along the same general lines. I fancy this scheme will need some 
further consideration and some recasting before it will achieve 
practicability, but I believe it is on the right lines and that to 
some such policy we must come. As soon as this is widely enough 
understood the practical machinery can be devised to effect the 
desired end. 

As my time will not suffice to discuss this in full, IT will use my 
opportunity rather to suggest certain subsidiary but, I believe, 


immediately practicable measures which, while not solving the 
main difficulty of the flooding of the employment market, would 
at least lessen the pressure and at the same time lessen the hard- 
ships of the immigrant. 

I do not include the illiteracy test among the measures that I 
desire, because I believe that it would effect exclusion along a line 
that would cause great hardship and that is not coincident with 
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taxed $50, less a rebate equivalent to his transportation to his 
objective point. ‘This would be equivalent to taxing all $50, and 
giving to all free transportation to any point desired. ‘This plan 
would cost immigrants more than the other plan and would 
leave a surplus in the hands of the government (unless, indeed, 
the tax were set, not at the maximum, but at the average cost of 
transportation desired). 

II. Insurance of return. ‘The most tragic figures among our 
immigrants are those who want to return but cannot afford to 
do so. Their presence here is bad for them and bad for us. Why 
should we not require the steamship companies to sell only round 
trip tickets, the return passage to be good indefinitely? This 
they could afford to do at much less than double the cost of the 
one-way fare, as many return passages would never be called for. 
Or here again the device of a head tax ensuring return passage 
at government expense might be a simpler and safer way to 
secure the same end. In either case the labor supply would flow 
out at least as easily as it now flows in—to the benefit of all con- 
cerned, especially in times of industrial depression and wide- 
spread unemployment. 

Ill. Abolition of the steerage. ‘This is a subject on which I 
could enlarge if time allowed. What is obvious to me is that the 
steerage, as we know it, should be wiped out and that the conditions 
that we associate with second-class passage (and which are now 
provided for immigrants on some vessels) should be required every- 
where. 

IV. Reserved accommodations. Few people realize the game 
that is played on immigrants under existing conditions, how the 
places on the quicker vessels are oversold and the excess of pas- 
sengers held over to the next and slower sailing, and what are the 
resulting distress and hardship. The companies, indeed, pay board, 
so far as I know, during the period of enforced waiting, but the 
immigrants’ plans for being met on arrival and all their arrange- 
ments are upset by the unforeseen detention. Miss Addams tells 
from her Hull House experience of instances of suicide and in- 
sanity due to the distress caused in such cases, when, for instance, 
a man waits on the dock but fails to find the expected daughter, 
or a wife waiting in Bremen with a brood of children is eaten up 
with anxiety wondering what the husband will do when he does 
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xx: I thoroughly concur in the opinion of Pro- 


fessor Fait that an agreement regarding the evils to be 


remedied should be sought before discussing remedial measures. 
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For this reason I shall confine myself to examining the “chief ob 
jections to the present immigration situation” as stated in the 


first part of this paper. 


1. His first objection is that of numbers. We are told that 


: “a million a year....is more than this country can safely look 
after.” 

H In only four of the ten years 1900-1910 did the reported num 
ber of immigrants exceed one million. The ten year total was less 
‘ than 8,800,000, or an annual average of seven-cights of a million. 
; But this does not exclude those leaving our shores. For the last 


three years of the decade the number of departing aliens was as 
certained and by deducting them from the alien arrivals the Bu 
reau approximates the net annual increase due to immigration. 
That net increase was only 61 per cent of the gross immigration. 
If we assume that the net increase from immigration during the 
whole decade 1900-1910 bore the same relation to the number of 
immigrants, then the net additions during the decade would bé 
5,365,000, or about 536,000 a year. 


The net addition due to ten years of immigration may also be 


estimated in another way from the results of the last two censuses. 
In 1900 there were ten and one-third million residents of the United 
States who had been born in foreign countries, nearly 99 per 
cent of whom were white. The death rate in 1900 of about two- 


thirds of these, that is, the foreign-born whites residing in the 


3 registration area, is known. It was 19.4 per 1000. If the num 
ber of foreign-born in the United States in 1900 be multiplied by 
: this death rate, the estimated deaths subtracted, and the same 


process repeated nine times, the final result, eight and one-half 
million, is the estimated number of survivors in 1910 of those im- 
; i migrants who were here in 1900. The number of foreign-born 
; whites enumerated in 1910 and the total number of Negroes, In 
dians, Chinese, and Japanese in the country have been announced. 
: The number of foreign-born colored of each class may be estimat 


f ed by using the per cent of foreign-born in that class in 1900. 
’ The total foreign-born then in 1910 was fifteen and one-half mil 


lion. The difference between this number and the survivors of 
the foreign-born here in 1900 is 5,000,000. This is a first approx 
’ imation to the net addition to our population from the immigra 


‘ tion of the decade, 1900-1910. But these immigrants also have 
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the number who had come from a country where English was not 
spoken and had been in the United States less than eight years. 
In other words, it takes an immigrant who can not speak English 
when he arrives apparently about eight years on the average to 
learn enough of the language to claim that he speaks it. In the 
second generation the process is practically completed, for, if my 
estimates are correct, nearly 99 per cent of the children born in 
this country of immigrants from countries where English is not 
spoken and at least ten years old in 1900 claimed to speak Eng- 
lish. 

These inferences, be it remembered, are drawn from a census 
now eleven years old. Since 1900 the pendulum may have been 
moving in the opposite direction, but about that we cannot speak 
with confidence. 

Much fear has been expressed lest our immigrants should lower 
the level of general education. The illiteracy of most illiterate 
immigrants is a characteristic of the country from which they 
come and not primarily of the persons. So far as census figures 
tell, the class with the smallest proportion of illiterates is the 
children of our immigrants. Thus among the children ten to 
fourteen years of age born of our native white stock 44 in 1000 
cannot write; among the children of our immigrants of the same 
age only 9 in 1000 cannot write. No doubt this is due largely to 
the fact that both immigrants and schools are more abundant in 
the North than in the South and in the cities than in the country. 
But who shall say that the immigrants do not avoid the South and 
the country districts largely because they desire for themselves and 
above all for their children the educational advantages and other 
opportunities which are still found mainly in our cities and our 
northern states? I do not believe that our immigrants as a class 
need the help or the interference of government. Many of them 
have come to this country to escape a well meant but fretting and 
harmful control on the part of those in power. 

3. I come now to consider the statement that “immigration 
seriously increases the amount of pauperism and crime in the 
United States.” I grant that the 13,000,000 foreign-born add 
to the amount of pauperism and crime. To make an effective ar- 
gument the word amount should be changed to proportion and I 
assume that this is meant. Do the foreign-born population con- 
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other hand, to abandon our traditional policy of allowing free 
migration within the country, to substitute for it a policy of forced 
migration and apparently of compulsory residence at the spot 
assigned, to apply this new policy to our foreign-born residents 
and not to the natives, seems to me a most dangerous solution of 
x difficulty that is largely imaginary. What is the evidence that 
it is not to the advantage of our recent immigrants to stay as long 
as they do in the northeastern states and the large cities where 
people of their own kind are congregated and can help far more 
effectively than the government their first steps towards American 
citizenship? 

The one serious objection to present immigration is its menace 
to American standards of wages and of living. The cost of rear- 
ing children in the United States is rapidly rising. In many, 
perhaps in most, cases it is simpler, speedier, and cheaper to im- 
port labor than to breed it. The arguments in favor of restric- 
tion for this reason are strengthening with the increasing cost of 
living and of rearing children. The time may have come for more 
radical methods of restriction. In that case a heavy increase of the 
head tax so as to make the cost of producing laborers in other 
countries and importing them into the United States more nearly 
equal to what it now costs to rear children for the labor market 
in the United States itself seems to me the simplest and best 
method of protecting our wage-earning class from debasing com- 
petition. 


JeremiAH W. Jenks: I am in entire sympathy with the general 
spirit of Professor Fairchild’s paper, but doubt the practicability 
of putting his recommendations into force for the present. 

I believe it necessary, in order to maintain the standard of liv- 
ing of the American workingmen, to employ some added restrict- 
ive measures for the admission of immigrants. This restriction is 
necessary for the welfare of the immigrants who are already here, 
as well as for the American working classes, and I believe it im- 
portant also for the uplift of the working classes in Europe. 

I have strong sympathy with the view taken by Miss Balch re- 
garding the desirability of improving the condition of the immi- 
grants in this country in every way possible, by teaching English, 
personal hygiene, the principles of citizenship, and other similar 
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topics. I also ag vith Miss Balch that the reading and writing 
test for immigra n it many elements that are unsatisfact- 
ory. The essent s this: Any test that can be applied 
will injust individual cases. It essential 
that any test be one that is practicable in actual administration, 
that it do as lit istice as possible, and that it be effective. 
The Immigration ¢ \ission pronounced the reading and writ- 
ing test the “m easible”’ of any single test, largely because it 
seems to be the that is likely to be adopted by Congress. It 
has already, at diff t times, passed both Houses of Congress 
more than on in one instance was stopped only by 
the veto of Presid Cleveland. No other test seemed likely to 
be passed by Cong: It is extremely desirable that there be 
a positive check to migration. "This seemed the surest test as 
regards likelih l r Us ngressional action and would probably 
do as little injust is any that could be proposed. 

I wish to call attention also to the emphasis which the Immi- 
gration Commis placed upon a proper distribution of the im- 
migrants into t iral sections. However, it seems to me that 
it is not practical o take such immigrants from the port of 
landing, as more than 95 per cent have their destination already 
fixed before reaching this country. It is more practical to give 
information t nigrants who have been here for several years 
in the industria! tres, and who have already accumulated money 
which could be u ) the purchase of agricultural land. 

I deplore the | g of race prejudice which sometimes mani- 
fests itself, and think this should not be allowed to become a 
factor in our judg t. Nevertheless, this prejudice is a fact, 
political and s vhich can not be ignored in any scientific or 
practical discuss f the question. 


Max J. Konter: Discussion of Professor Fairchild’s proposed 
method of res migration, though novel and interesting, is 
unprofitable, since it involves the very improbable repeal of our 
contract labor law [It is also quite impracticable and would vio- 
late treaty fai | established national policy. The importance 
of “distribution” as a factor in the immigration question was, 
however, properly emphasized; thereby substantially all the diffi- 
culties of the problem would disappear, for it is still true, as 


proved by Edward Atkinson some years ago,’ that we have 
*Forum, May, 1892 
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“incalculable room for immigrants.” The last census shows 
our average density to be only 38 persons per square mile, and 
while our population increase was 20 per cent as a whole over 
1900, there was an actual decrease in Iowa, for instance,—the in- 
crease going to our most prosperous states, roughly speaking, 
which were the very ones which receive the largest number of immi- 
grants. Chief among successful organized efforts at distribution is 
the Jewish Industrial Removal Office, originally organized by the 
Baron de Hirsch Fund, of which I am a trustee. This organization 
has removed about 60.000 Jews from the large congested cities 
during the past eleven years, and settled them in 1326 cities and 
towns, while this has led to many additional removals to these 
same new centres of attraction, by settlers acting at their own in- 
stance. This removal has been accomplished through volunteer 
committees of charitably disposed persons and a few salaried 
agents, located in the various districts involved and thus able to 
familiarize themselves day by day with their requirements. It is 
largely upon this project that the “Information Division” of our 
National Immigration Bureau was patterned in 1907. The new 
“National Conference of Immigration, Land and Labor Officials” 
just organized in New York, is also very promising; it aims at se- 
curing the coéperation of federal and state officials in the various 
localities in effectuating such schemes of distribution throughout 
the country. So also the collection of letters gathered by the 
National Board of Trade early in 1907 through Mr. John J. D. 
Trenor, chiefly from the governors and boards of trade of our 
various states, and printed in the Hearings of the House Com- 
mittee on Immigration of 1910, shows clearly that opportunities 
for new immigrants exist almost all over the country. The same is 
true of recent conferences of governors. 

Another interesting and valuable experiment to effectuate dis- 
tribution from abroad, before the individual locates himself in the 
congested cities, is the so-called “Galveston Experiment,” under- 
taken by the Jewish Immigrants Information Bureau of Galves- 
ton, organized in 1907 by Mr. Jacob H. Schiff, which appeals in 
Russia to Jews intending to emigrate to America, and induces 
them to go to Galveston direct by the Lloyd steamers sailing for 
that port, instead of going to New York. Assurances are given 
to the selected immigrants abroad that positions will be found for 
them in places west of the Mississippi, and, on arrival at Galves- 
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ton, they ar ted. Several thousand immigrants 
have thus | the interior. It should be no- 
ticed that t ni t as agent for employers, but 
consults t srant and the country at large 
mere ly, ana i ir 1 in advan ce. 

The clai that we have an oversupply of un- 
skilled labo: vy today, and the report of the Immigra- 
tion Comn ked as establishing this fact, but its 
investigati d from a few unjustified conclusions, 
make quit r of immigration. The Commission 
did not fin decreased, but the contrary, though 
it claimed not uniform, and that American 
standards pp | to be in danger. Neither as 
sumption S( \ i Substar tially all the field work of the 
Commissior ferences were based, was conducted 
in 1907-8 in panic, when employment was slack. 
proving not! the bituminous coal-mine industry of 
western P re confirmation for this theory was 
sought, at ugh even there, despite the abnormal 
conditions, lecrease. Affirmative action by states 
is doubtless to improve housing and other conditions, 
particularly terior points, for the Commission reported 
that in the ted cities, where most of the evils of im 
migration weré ed to be encountered, there were relatively 
slight signs of ng. poor housing and low standards of 
living, than! to recent tenement house reform, improved 
transit facil form and the like, there. It is a remark- 
able fact t tatives in Congress of the so-called con- 
gested sectio supposed to be experiencing most acute 
ly the evils tion, such as New York, Philadelphia, Bal- 
timore, Chi parts of Boston, are almost unanimous- 
ly opposed t legislation. The opposition to immigra- 
tion comes lly from New England, and the South and 
other spars ections with few immigrant settlers. The 
anti-immig! has been largely artificially stimulated. 

In fact, tl rant laborer is indispensable to our economic 
progress tod i we can rely upon no one else to build our 
houses, rail: 1 subways, and mine our ores for us. The 
effect of in upon native labor has, moreover, been 


well described forcing the American laborer up, not down.” 
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Nor is inaction in the matter of new legislation deciding against 
restriction. Our laws at present exclude the physically and moral- 
ly diseased, the paupers and those likely to become paupers, the 
anarchist, and the contract laborer. During the fiscal year 1910 
an army of over 24,000 were actually deported after arriving here, 
while the Immigration Commission reports that fully four times 
as many are barred abroad annually on applying for tickets, as a 
result of the medical examinations there, and incalculable hun- 
dreds of thousands more are prevented annually from immigra- 
ting by such reports. Nor is it true that the annual increase of 
immigration is approximately a million a year, for the hundreds 
of thousands of departing aliens are ignored. In fact, as Secre- 
tary Straus well pointed out, our immigration stream is largely 
self-regulating, decreasing with bad times here, both with respect 
to decrease of the incoming tide and increase of the outgoing 
stream of aliens. The enormous alien immigration of 1907 of 
1,285,000 persons fell in the fiscal year 1908 to 782,870 alien 
immigrant arrivals, while 395,073 immigrant aliens departed. 
The number of net arrivals was approximately only 500,000 for 
1911. 

Particular suggested expedients for restriction are all either 
objectionable and dangerous, or useless. Chief of these is the so- 
called literacy test. The able veto message of President Cleveland 
of a similar bill in 1897 still contains convincing arguments 
against this expedient, while Secretary Nagel, the head of the 
Department of Commerce and Labor, has publicly disapproved 
of it, as did also his predecessor, Secretary Straus, and leaders of 
public opinion like President Eliot, President Schurman, Carl 
Schurz, and others. It would penalize those unfortunately de- 
prived of schooling abroad, who often are the chief victims of 
intolerable persecution, and rush to seize our superior opportuni- 
ties for education here, immediately after arrival. We have prop- 
erly forbidden the naturalization of the unlettered, but that prohi- 
bition should not apply to immigration. Moreover, _ it 
would arbitrarily exclude the manual labor which we need most, 
and which our own country does not adequately supply. During 
the fiscal year 1910, 300,000 of our alien immigrants out of the 
million arrivals were, for example, farmers and farm laborers, 
hesides their wives and young children. It requires no argument 
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to show that a man with book learning is not likely to take up 
farm labor, so that a very large number of farm laborers—whom 
we need most—would be the first to be excluded by such a law. 
Time does not permit considering all the other suggested modes 
of restriction; they would be oppressive, yet easily evadable. 
The plans to exclude unskilled laborers unaccompanied by wives 
or families, and to levy the head tax so as to discriminate in favor 
of men accompanied by their families, would be unjust and unwise, 
and would tend to supersede the present salutary practice of hav- 
ing heads of fan come over in advance of their families and 
prepare a home for them first, instead of handicapping themselves 
seriously thus at the start in new and untried surroundings. 

The proposed limitation of the number of immigrants of each 


race would be very harsh and arbitrary, utterly un-American, 


} 


and violative of nearly all our treaties, as well as probably un- 


constitutional. The Immigration Commission has unfortunately 
encouraged such race discriminations by its treatment of the 
general question and some of its suggested remedies. Treaties 
welcoming all subjects here would be none the less violated, because 
all nations would be thus discriminated against. We recognized 
this fact by the veto of Chinese exclusion acts, and the opposi- 
tion to Japa: exclusion, in advance of international arrange- 
ments theref [he question is, of course, quite different from 
one which arises with respect to exclusion of inherently objection- 
able diseased persons, paupers and criminals, under an exercise of 
the police power. The Immigration Commission roughly dis- 
tinguishes between the “old immigration,” which arrived before 
1881 and was chiefly from northern and western Europe, and the 
present, so-called, “new immigration,” 81 per cent of which 1s 
from southern and eastern Europe. To strengthen the contrast, 
it is claimed that an economic motive is today the chief ground for 
immigration, though we are not enlightened as to the identity of 
the alleged religious and political persecutions which are sup- 
posed to have caused most of the “old immigration” during the dec- 


ades before 1881; while on the other hand, it is difficult in all his- 
tory to find more bitter religious persecutions than those sustained 
by the Russian and Roumanian Jews, or harsher political persecu- 
tions than the Finns now experience. The contention that the 
new immigrants are less easily assimilable than the old were, is 
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pure assumption. It overlooks the facts that we have been rap- 
idly assimilating these very immigrants for years, and similar ob- 
jections were pressed in vain against the old immigrants. More- 
over, our machinery for Americanization today is tenfold as great 
as it was before 1881, so that Americanization takes place in gen- 
eral more, not less, rapidly, than before, despite greater differences 
in language and race stock. Our newly established immigrant aid 
societies, our schools and lecture-halls, our civic classes, our press, 
our political organizations and clubs, our labor unions and tene- 
ment house laws and laws fixing hours of labor, all prove this, as 
James Bryce has just well pointed out in his new edition of the 
American Commonwealth. 

To attempt, in the light of these facts, to establish relative 
standards of race value, to the detriment of the new immigration, 
is purely unwarranted assumption, especially in the light of Pro- 
fessor Boas’ interesting demonstration that even the most pro- 
nounced physical indications of race differences, the shape of the 
skull, are rapidly lost by immigrants born here. Until recently, 
particularly in this country, dating its history from the signing 
of the Declaration of Independence, Burke’s famous statement 
was accepted with respect to attempting to draw an indictment 
against a whole people. Such pseudo-science was ably ridiculed 
by Professor Royce, in his study of “Race Questions and Pro- 
vincialism,” as dignifying race antipathies by giving them names, 
ond then regarding the antipathies named as sacred because they 
have a name. President Roosevelt ably deprecated drawing such 
race lines in regulating immigration in his message of 1905, where 
he said: “We cannot afford to pay heed to whether he is of one 
creed or another, of one nation or another. ...What we should 
desire to find out is the individual quality of the individual man.” 
Curiously enough, we have an interesting comparative study of 
race values of immigrants, which is based upon investigation, and 
not mere assumption, in Bushee’s Ethnic Factom in the Popula- 
tion of Boston;* this places the assimilative value of the English 
and Irish immigrant relatively low, compared to some other nation- 
elities. He says of the English (p. 153): “The interest which 
the British and the British Americans take in our political life is 
small, even when compared with the interest shown by those im- 
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migrants the English language... ..The Eng- 
lish m 

To con tted that nothing justifies the 
view tha oe m our “Ops n Door” policy, which 
Jeff rson his message of 1801 by the fa- 
mous rl ‘Shall oppressed humanity find no 
asylum « I r true interests demanded further 
restrict; s should support such demands, 
hut it stil language of the poet: “It blesseth 
h’m who ¢ 3’ welcome into this our land of 


splendid 


J. W rration Commission, in reaching its 
conclusio1 tandard of living. has not been misled 
by the f gation was made in the year following 
the pani tory of the development of each in- 
dustry | nd, and, moreover, due allowance has 
been mad liate effect of the panic, such as that 
suggested I Persons who are controverting the 
conclusi lations of the Immigration Commission 
should k 1. The Commission’s figures are trust- 
worthy ar n has not been so short-sighted as to be 
misled by ’ h the investigation was made. More- 
over, in 1 Kohler, let me say that, although the Com- 
mission f has found it necessary, in making its 
investigat the different racial elements, in its 
recommer! t, as Mr. Kohler intimated, made rec- 
ommendat n along racial lines, further than to 
suggest t nt be made in our regulations regarding 
the Chir It has rather taken the opposite view, 
that any le should be on personal rather than 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF EMIGRATION 
By W. W. Hussanp 


Secretary of the Immigration Commission 


The United States is by far the greatest immigrant receiving 
nation of the world. In fact, it is entirely probable that in a nor- 
mal year the United States admits more alien immigrants, in the 
strict meaning of that term, than are admitted to all other coun- 
tries of the world. The preéminence of the United States in this 
regard was long ago established and in the meantime it has seen 
the doubtful distinction of being the chief emigrant furnishing 
country pass from the United Kingdom to Germany, and then to 
Austria-Hungary and Italy, until now the United States itself is 
rapidly becoming a great emigrant furnishing nation if, indeed, it 
does not already lead in this respect. During the past three or 
four years it seems certain that more people have departed from 
the United States with the avowed purpose of taking up residences 
in other countries than has been the case with any other nation, 
not excepting Italy, Austria-Hungary, or Russia. This statement 
is based on information concerning two emigration classes only— 
(1) emigrant aliens departing from the United States for various 
destinations, and (2) the emigration movement from the United 
States to Canada. 

The class referred to as “emigrant aliens” is defined by the 
Bureau of Immigration and Naturalization as “departing aliens 
whose permanent residence has been in the United States who in- 
tend to reside permanently abroad.” Numerically this is by far 
the most important class. Of our emigrants to Canada about 
two-thirds are United States citizens and the remainder almost 
entirely Canadian citizens and aliens of European birth who have 
resided for a time in the United States. How many native and 
naturalized citizens of the United States emigrate to destinations 
other than Canada is not a matter of record, and therefore this 
discussion must be confined to the two classes named. 


Emigrant Aliens 


I have been asked to speak more especially of emigration from 
the United States to Canada, but in passing will refer briefly to the 
larger movement of emigrant aliens, a movement that reached the 
enormous total of 1,118,977 persons in the last four fiscal years. 
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Immigratio ted States has always produced a re- 

5 
turn moven ter or less importance. This was true of 
the Irish, G her western European immigration of 


the last cent the outward movement naturally increased 


as faciliti s f n travel were improved. This instability of 


residence, hov was never so characteristic of the immigrants 
referred to a: en of much of the more recent immigration 
from southe1 rn Europe, and even at the present time 
there is a \ triking difference between the two classes in this 
respect. ‘J y illustrated by the experience of the fiscal 
year ending J 0,1911. During that year 268,997 immigrant 
aliens of ra peop ndigenous to northern and western Fu- 
rope entered United States and 44,438 emigrant aliens of the 
same races d or 165 departures for every 1000 admitted 

On the ot! 1 476.912 southern and eastern European im- 
migrants, Hebrew epted, were admitted to the United States, 
while 208,050 int aliens of the same class, Hebrews again 
excepted, depat 6 emigrants to every 1000 immigrants. 
Hebrews have | excepted from this computation because the 
immigration of race is perhaps the most permanent of any 
now coming intry. The very large return movement 
which is cl of most of the races composing the so- 
called new i oral s a natural consequence of an inward 
movement whic! ittracted to the United States largely by im- 
mediate indust portunity, and which does not become at- 
tached to t} 1 or enter fully and seriously into American life. 

The general effect of such immigration on the population is of 
course cons modified by the enormous return movement. 
It is probal ever, that the outward movement in a large 
measure deter he size of the immigration of some races. 
That is t ndustrial demand, or perhaps T should sav 
the industri Dy] inity for immigrants, especially of the class 
now predomi g in our immigration, is not without some limit, 
and if it wer t for the large exodus it is improbable that so 
many new arrivals could find employment here, and therefore im- 
migration und lly would decrease. 

It is on the unskilled industrial population of the United States, 
however, t! new immigration has had a most pronounced 
effect, for beca \f its general character and instability the 
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unskilled labor market, so far as nearly all of the important basic 

industries are concerned, is practically in the hands of what is, 

to a large extent, essentially a floating immigrant labor supply. 
Emigration to Canada. 

As previously suggested, the emigration movement to Canada 
differs materially from the exodus of alien emigrants just re- 
ferred to. There has been a continuous exchange of population 
between the United States and Canada for many years but until 
recently the movement has been largely from the latter to the 
former country. ‘This is reflected in the census returns of the 
two countries, which show that in 1900 there were 1,181,255, and 
in 1910, 1,198,000, persons of Canadian birth in the United States, 
while according to the Canadian census of 1901 there were only 
127,899 natives of the United States in the Dominion. The move- 
ment to Canada has increased greatly, however, and from 1901 
to 1911 more than 620,000 immigrants from the States were 
admitted to Canada, while the annual number increased from 
18,055 in 1901 to 121,451 in 1911. 

In what follows I shall attempt to describe in a general way 
the character, sources, and causes of this now important move- 
ment of population. 

The emigration from the United States to Canada is very largely 
ene of agriculturists, both farmers and farm laborers being in- 
cluded in this classification. According to the Canadian records 
72 per cent of all such immigrants from 1903 to 1911 inclusive 
were of that class, while 14 per cent were general laborers and 
$ per cent were mechanics. ‘There was a decrease in the propor- 
tion of agriculturists to 64 per cent of the total in 1910, and to 
57 per cent of the total in 1911, but on the whole the movement 
from the United States to Canada undoubtedly includes a greater 
proportion of agricultural people than does any other considerable 
emigration movement of the present time. This, however, does 
not take into consideration the enormous migration of peasants 
from European Russia to Siberia; a movement which reached the 
great total of approximately 700,000 in a recent year. 

There is a large proportion of farm laborers among some of 
the southern and eastern European races now coming to the 
United States, but there are few actual farmers among them, 
while a great many bona fide American farmers have joined in 
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the movement t nada Moreover, the emigration to Canada 
is very largely a ient from farm to farm, while the European 
immigration referred to is for the most part a movement from 
agricultural di: ts and smaller towns to the mines, construction 
camps, factor) wns, and large cities of the United States. 
Probably the two movements are in no way dependent upon each 
other, but nevertheless it is only natural to regret the loss of so 
many farmers of the native and older immigrant stocks while the 
incoming m t is so largely composed of industrial soldiers 
of fortune who av the land and add to what many believe to 
be an already proportionate army of consumers. 

It is impossible to state just what proportion of the United 
States immigrants go onto the land in Canada, but from 1900 to 
1911 they made 96,786 homestead entries, involving, according to 
Canadian est ite ipproximately 242,000 persons, or 39 per 
cent of all su grants. This, of course, does not take into 
consideration t} ny who purchased railroad or other lands. 

Of the 236,130 United States immigrants admitted to Canada 
during the tw irs ending June 30, 1911, a total of 152,894, 
or 64.7 per were classed as United States citizens; 50,955, 
or 21.6 per c: ther aliens’; and 32,281, or 13.7 per cent, 
as “returne 

Seventy-o1 r cent of these immigrants came from eleven 
States as f ishington, 31,134; North Dakota, 29,066: 
Minnesota, 26,052; Massachusetts, 18,630; Michigan, 17,723; 
New York, 13,010; Illinois, 8,065 ; Iowa, 7,472; Wisconsin, 6,949; 
Montana, 5,474; South Dakota, 5,200. 

There i thing of particular significance in the movement 
from Massa id New York, for both of these states have 

large Cana born population and in other ways are closely 
related to t Dominion. This is also true to a large degree of 
the movem llinois, although this state furnishes a con 
siderable nu f the farmer emigrants who annually cross the 
border fro! Mi e West. Therefore, the chief importance of 
the movement | the emigration from Washington, North 
Dakota, ! . Michigan, Iowa, Wisconsin, Montana, and 
South Dak , states furnished 50 per cent of all the 


United Stat nigrants admitted to Canada during the two 


fiscal years under « msideration. 
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In a general way it may be said that this movement was for 
the most part composed of native born persons, or former immi- 
grants of the western European stocks which predominate in the 
agricultural population of the states named. Of course this is 
a regrettable loss of population, but its seriousness is modified 
somewhat by the fact that, while the states in question furnished 
119,070 emigrants to Canada during the last two fiscal years, 
they received during the same years a total of 215,745 alien 
immigrants, of whom 122,699, or more than the states lost to 
Canada, were of races indigenous to western Europe, with Eng- 
lish, Germans, and Scandinavians predominating. Moreover, 
these states undoubtedly received a considerable proportion of 
the 54,264 United States citizens who returned from Canada dur- 
ing the same two years. 

It is certain that the exchange of population just referred to 
results in a considerable monetary loss to the United States, for 
while conclusive data are not available it has been estimated that 
the agricultural emigrants from the Middle West take to Canada 
an average of $1000 per capita in cash and effects. We do not 
know the financial status of the immigrants who went to the states 
in question but we do know that as a rule the immigrant of to- 
day brings very little money into the country. 

Causes of Emigration to Canada. 

The primary cause of the greater part of the emigration move- 
ment from the United States to Canada is the same which led tens 
of thousands of prosperous eastern farmers to join in the great 
westward migration in this country; that is to say, free or cheap 
lands. In fact the movement under consideration is practically 
a repetition of that western movement which followed the opening 
to settlement of our own Middle West, except that in the present 
instance the trail happens to lead to a foreign country. 

The immediate cause of much of the emigration to Canada, and 
of its great growth during the past ten years, has been the activ 
ities of the Canadian government and the land-holding railroads. 
Branch offices of the Canadian Immigration Department are 
maintained in the various cities, particularly in the border states, 
and from them an active campaign to promote emigration to the 
Dominion is conducted. Paid agents are employed, newspaper and 
other advertising is extensively carried on, and in addition a 
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During the same two years, 32,281 Canadian citizens returned 
to Canada from this country, but 88,779 Canadian citizens emi- 
grated from the Dominion to the states, while the United States 
furnished 50,955 so-called “other aliens” to Canada and received 
from Canada 56,997 of the same class. As a whole the United 
States furnished 236,130 emigrants to Canada during the two 
years and received 200,040 immigrants from Canada. Therefore 
the balance for the two years was approximately 36,000 in 
Canada’s favor, but in this connection it should be remembered 
that in other years we have added greatly to our population at 
Canada’s expense. It will be noted that by far the greater part of 
the movement in both directions is composed of United States and 
Canadian citizens, and from a standpoint of general desirability 
there is little or no choice between the two classes. 

In the states and localities which are the chief sources of the 
emigration to Canada undoubtedly this loss of population is keenly 
felt. On the other hand it is doubtful whether the United States 
as a whole will ever repay the debt it owes to Canada for past con- 
tributions of population. 

It seems probable that the movement to Canada will continue in 
a greater or less volume until the settlement of the western pro- 
vinces is advanced to a point where the chief incentives to pioneer- 
ing no longer exist, and then, as in the case of our own West, it 
may be expected that the movement will become normal. 

While the loss of population of the type represented in the 
present emigration from the United States to Canada is a matter 
to be regretted, in a broad sense it is gratifying that the great 
Canadian West is being settled in such large part by the same 
class of population that made our own West. The settlement of 
western Canada is a matter of continental interest, for as neigh- 
bors the character of the population in the United States and in 
the Dominion is of mighty concern to both countries, and in this 
sense the United States can well afford to contribute to the 
building of western Canada. Even now it is said that certain 
parts of the western provinces are more like the United States 
than Canada, but however that may be, what is more to the point 
is the fact that both are essentially alike in the chief elements of 
our North American civilization. 
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Epwarp A . r the most momentous con 
sideration in 1 gration policy has not even been 
mentioned ! t free land is gone and the 
immigrant, public domain, now becomes a 
competitor Here is the deep significance of 
the fact that t decade, while the population of 
Minnesota 
sin, 13 per « 12 per cent, of Missouri, 6 per cent, 


9 Kansas, 15 per cent, of Wiscon- 
and of Iow population of Massachusetts grew 
20 per cent, } per cent, of Rhode Island, 27 per 
cent, of New , or Ft nnsylvania, 22 per cent, of 
New Jersey, rty or forty years ago, Germans, 
Scandinavians ins, Mennonites, and even Iceland- 


ers, landing 


‘neyed straight through to the 


frontier wit pinned to the shoulder. Today 


the stiil vin he ke ie insweeping tides. 
This new i nstantinople as its geographi- 
cal center, 1S rant, ind SO helpless, that it takes 
refuge in harbors it finds. The big, intimidat- 
ing fact of gressive saturation of the North- 
no intention whatever of 

the frontier,—Idaho, the 

“Short-Gr xas Panhandle, or the cut-over 


pine lands scattered as in the flush day 
of free lat | in gangs of shovelers or concrete- 
mixers, or n pockets,—a Ghetto, a Little Italy, or 
Little Hung | rmenia,—the later aliens form, as it 
were, inst venture far inland in their raw state. 
The East is g t its share of the new immigration 
in compar V\ The result is that southern New 
England a tates, inks to this cheap labor, are 
filling witl ult rs, tanneries, mills, sky-scrapers, 
wharves, s nals, and metaled roads. This ex- 
plains the low to Europe, the large immigration 
of single ne » be assimilated, the failure of 
manufactu westward, the migration of American 
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miners to the Far West, and the growing difficulty of maintain- 
ing an American standard of life on eastern wages. 

With free land gone and the labor market flooded from abroad, 
we may expect the birth rate of the old American stock to de- 
cline precipitously. And this is a pity, for I hold that the two 
centuries of wilderness conquest had built up in this country a 
superior type, the pioneer breed. The more venturesome pushed 
west and there left more offspring than if they had stayed east. 
The decendants of several generations of those daring enough to 
reach the dangerous but roomy frontier are, from the standpoint 
of physique, spirit of enterprise, and tenacity of will, one of the 
finest types ever seen in the white race. It was this breed that 
so stubbornly contested the Civil War that the per cent of losses 
in the battles of that war exceeds the rate of loss in any war of 
the last two centuries. This precious stock, of pioneer ancestry, is 
abruptly curtailing the size of the family rather than send its 
sons to compete in a labor market overstocked with sub-common 
representatives of certain unachieving and undistinguished strains 
of southern and southwestern Europe. 

Already America has ceased to allure, as of yore, the British, 
the Germans, and the Scandinavians; but it strongly attracts the 
Italians, Greeks, and Slavs. By 1930, perhaps, the opportunities 
left will have ceased to interest them, but, no doubt, the Khivans, 
the Bokhariots, the Persians, and the Afghans will regard this 
as the Promised Land. By 1950, even they will scorn the chances 
here but then, perhaps, the coolies from overpopulated India will 
be glad to take an American wage. But by the last quarter of 
this century, there will remain, possibly, no people in the world 
that will care for the chances left in America. Then, when immi- 
gration has ceased of itself, when the dogma of the sacred right 
of immigration has wrought its perfect work, and when the blood 
of the old pioneering breed has faded out of the motley, polyglot, 
polychrome, caste-riven population that will crowd this continent 
to a Chinese density, let there be reared a commemorative monu- 
ment bearing these words: 

TO THE AMERICAN PIONEERING BREED 
THE VICTIM OF TOO MUCH HUMANITARIANISM AND 
TOO LITTLE COMMON SENSE. 


S. A. Cupmore: The flow of population between Canada and 
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the United § 1, mainly by political or 
religious, bu | social motives. The two chief 
motives of t nd-hunger, and (2) the nine- 
teenth and tw ent toward « ty life. 

Up to abou there was comparatively little inter- 
change of poy the two countries, except perhaps 
along their i ries Both had abundance of free 
land availabl e the rush from the country 
to the cities ha ts modern intensity. 

From 185 ida had little fertile land immediately 
available for Her land-hungry inhabitants, therefore, 
had to satisf by emigrating to the Western States, 
which he in { he eastern provinces of Canada. 
At the same » the cities began, and hundreds of 
thousands of ¢ » the greater opportunities which 
they saw awa 1 the great American cities. So for 
this period of | e great forces which bring about 
the movemen re operating strongly in favor of 
the United St la. 

In 1886 t! the Canadian Pacific Railroad gave 
Canada her N mmense area of fertile land available 
for settlement »k time to divert the current of land- 
hungry Can \merican Northwest to our own. At 
the same tim t was trying to build up cities in our 


own country sfy those who desired the opportuni- 


ties of city ne by tariff legislation, and at first 


its success W 


In the last t great force affecting migration— 
land-hunger ng strongly in our favor, while, in 
spite of our t nd force still continues to operate 
in favor of t es, though with diminished intensity. 
Our only hope « ng that force of producing a purely 
Canadian cult ition in great Canadian cities lies 
in our tariff a y f manufactures. It is Alex- 
ander Hamilt 

The policy rs, but our Parliament has power suf- 
ficient to co} Dp that may arise. The only appeal 


from Parlian 


THE PRICE CONCEPT IN RELATION TO VALUE. 


Round Table Meeting—F. A. Ferrer, Chairman. 


F. A. Ferrer in opening the discussion as leader, gave some 
results of a study upon the usage of the word price. In this 
study one hundred and fifteen definitions were collected, and 
the writings of many more economists were examined. The 
definitions fall into two groups according as price is, or 
is not, taken to be peculiarly connected with the monetary ex- 
pression. Of monetary forms fifty-seven examples were found, of 
non-monetary, fifty-eight. Each of these groups has three sub- 
divisions, distinguished by their relationship, direct or indirect, 
to the various writers’ concepts of value. (a) The first type 
relates to objective exchange value, purchasing power. (b) The 
second relates to subjective value, otherwise “utility.” (c) The 
third looks upon price as a ratio merely, usually connected with 
subjective value. 

In making a choice of a definition one is called upon to decide 
on a number of issues: monetary vs. non-monetary, bidders’ vs. 
actual exchangers’ price, market vs. isolated transaction, value 
terms vs. concrete terms, subjective vs. objective value, quantum 
vs. ratio, and other issues suggested from various quarters. 

The following is a very brief outline, not in any sense a literal 
report, of the opinions advanced in the discussion. It was pre- 
pared by the Chairman by request of the Secretary of the Asso- 
ciation. 


Watter E. Crarx: There is great need of agreement among 
economists upon the definition of the term, but the question calls 
for further study. Price might be used for the monetary expres- 
sion of goods in exchange, and their expression in any other goods 
be called barter-value. Thus utility measured is value, utility 
measured by money is price; utility measured by other goods is 
barter-value. Whatever be the definition chosen, price must have 
several adjectives (or predicates) to express the specific forms. 


J. R. Turner: Price may be defined as value expressed in 
terms of some good or goods given in exchange. But the definition 
needs to be interpreted if not modified. Value is subjective, is the 
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importance att . thing by the individual. Price, the 
amount of ot! or exchanged for a thing, gives only 
én approxim f value, which varies in the minds of 
different buyers a rs in the market. Price is built upon 
individual valu n turn are in many cases brought 
into conformit by the acts of buying and selling. 

A. P. Usnt types of definition, according to rela- 
tion with valu bly exemplify the Hegelian categories, f 
(a) being tl the antithesis, and (c) the synthesis. 

Mr. - problem has much the character of a 
question of | termining the best interpretation of 
words. A tent terminology has great practical 
bearings. It ble for economists to agree upon a 
definition tha D] ble to business and in accord with 


the best busi: 


A. B. Wo tr: Much of the discussion of this subject may be 
making an ea ficult. The good old fashioned defini- 
tion, price as } power expressed in terms of money, still 


has most in 


B. M. A» P} and value (in any sense) are not the 

: same, and price not be defined in terms of value. The 
value, moreover, h we are most concerned is social value, 
and neither ol <change-value nor individual subjective 
value. 

H. G. Bro | finition of price as a ratio seems per- 
missible. The | n uses price as a rate per piece, and 
value as the p1 t of the number of pieces by the rate. It is 
true that the busi may be understood also in a different 
way, as a contrast betw price as the actual amount given in 
exchange and the individual’s estimate of price. The 
individual’s est te (utility) influences price. 

G. P. Warxins: Something should be made of the sug- 
gestion that eco! ; follow the example of the law and 
introduce refi ts of terminology by way of adjectives. Eco- 
nomists should the definitions of such terms as price and 
value broad ar rehensive. “Price” and “value” should be 


generic, the species being indicated by adjectives. An example 
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of the tendency objected to is the proposal that value be restricted 
to what might better be called aggregate or collective value. 


A. A. Younec: It is to be regretted that the discussion is too 
much on value-theory, rather than on price. A good definition of 
price should be divorced from a value-theory, and should conform 
to ordinary usage. Price is a quantum of money, in which a 
ratio is implicit. 

S. N. Patren: Definitions have largely been formulated to get 
one’s opponents into a hole, not for pure scientific purposes. 
Ricardo’s adoption of a monetary definition of price helped to 
show the growing contrast between the money economy and the 
barter economy, which had been declining since the time of Adam 
Smith. A good definition must express some kind of contrast 
that is significant. Such in Ricardo’s time was the contrast 
between barter and exchange by use of money; but such a contrast 
has no longer a purpose. 


The leader, concluding the discussion, reviewed the divergen- 
cies of opinion. Conformity to business usage is a formula dif- 
ficult of application; for business usage is inconsistent with itself 
and is constantly shifting. To accept one popular sense of a 
term makes it impossible to accept any one of several others; 
and again the most popular of several meanings proves, on ex- 
amination, to be the most illogical and mischievous for scientific 
uses. It is an illusory hope that when baffled and defeated in 
their studies to get a clear concept, economists have but to go 
into the market place and catch a scientific definition from the 
Babel. What we must do is to find in the conflicting terms of 
the street the most essential thoughts, and then so far as possible 
to conserve these within a system of scientific terms, each logical 
in itself and all mutually consistent. The discussion has not 
answered all the questions it has raised, but it may be hoped 
that this interchange of opinions will tend to further discussion 
and to positive results in terminology. 


AN INTERNATIONAL COMMISSION ON THE 
COST OF LIVING 


Irvine FIsHER 


Yale University 


The world e rise in the cost of living is leading to many 
official as well as unofficial reports on the subject. Within two 
years ther ppeared reports by the state of Massachu- 
setts, the D f Canada, the Senate of the United States, 
and the Depa: t of Labor of France. The British Board of 
Trade is believed to be planning further studies in addition to 
the elaborat port recently issued on workingmen’s incomes and 
expenditures in various countries. The government of India 
and pocsibly those of Germany, Austria and Italy will make simi- 
lar reports. 

It is now proposed that there shall be appointed an Interna- 
tional Commission on the Cost of Living to make a still wider 
study based the national studies which have been made or are 
now in prog The object of the proposed international com- 
mission Is: 

1. To gather records of all available facts as to recent 
changes in wag t of living and prices generally throughout 
the world, and t ike international comparisons. 

2. To secure evidence as to the main causes and effects of 
these chang ind of international differences. 

3. To dis ; possible remedies. 

The idea of such a commission has apparently occurred in- 
dependently ny different people. In view of the fact that 
the present ter has been commonly called the originator of 
the idea, it but fair to point out that he was anticipated at 
least a year by Professor Stephen Bauer of Basle. Prior to that 
Dr. J. Pease Norton wrote an article in Moody’s Magazine, Sep- 
tember, 1907, recommending the appointment of a National Gold 
Commission whose work should embrace “coéperation with com- 
missions of other countries; for this problem [the purchasing 
power of money] requires international action for its solution.” 
The propriety of h a commission at this time is almost self- 


evident and it is, therefore, not surprising to find that the proposal 
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is being eagerly and spontaneously pressed from many directions. 
It is the natural outgrowth of the deep-seated unrest which has been 
expressing itself in many ways: in blame of all sorts of persons 
and conditions for increasing the cost of living, in resentment 
against taxation, in strikes, in bread and meat riots, and in so 
cialistic agitation. 

It might at first glance seem that local investigations and local 
efforts were sufficient to cope with these problems. But further 
consideration shows it to be otherwise, for the reason that the 
problem is essentially international and not local; that the facts 
as to the rise in the cost of living are extremely similar in different 
countries; that, therefore, the causes and effects of the rise are 
probably similar; and that remedies which go to the root of the 
matter, if any remedies are available, must be of an international 
character. It is almost as absurd for any one particular locality 
or state, on the basis of its own experience, to grapple with the 
problem of the world-wide rise in the cost of living as it would be 
for villagers on the Bay of Fundy to attempt to prevent the rise 
of the tides. They experience this rise, but its causes lie far be- 
yond their vision or control. 

Moreover the problems to be solved are such that no agency 
can deal with them properly except an official international com- 
mission—official for the reason that only official machinery such 
as the Bureau of Labor of the United States can do the work 
required; and international for the reason that the inquiry must 
be world-wide and the methods uniform. Only such a commission 
could produce the effect on public opinion which would be neces- 
sary to satisfy the people of all countries of the correctness of 
the conclusions reached and to allay the growing unrest. 

It is interesting to observe that it is precisely those who have 
investigated the subject in connection with local investigations 
and efforts, who are now most convinced of the necessity of an 
international inquiry. This is true, for instance, of those chiefly 
concerned in the inquiries by the Senate and by Massachusetts, 
Canada, Germany, France, Italy, and India. 

The project has been formally endorsed by the Verein fiir So- 
stalpolitik as well as by many of its most influential members in- 
dividually and by other foremost economists in Europe, such as 
Marshall of Cambridge, Leroy-Beaulieu of Paris, Schmoller of 


Berlin, Bbhm-Bawerk of Vienna, and Pareto of Lausanne; by fi- 
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nancial al rs, such as Hirst of the London Econo- 
mist, Pais Statist, Keynes of the Journal of the 
Royal Ev ty, Ogden of the New York Evening Post, 
Barker of phia North American; by business men, 
such as \ Dit tor of the Deutsche Bank of Ber- 
lin, Mora | t] Anglo-Austrian Bank at Vienna, 
Hepburn \ f New York, and the presidents of a 
dozen lea ways; by statesmen, such as Luzzatti 
of Italy, M Bar Sakatani of Japan, Fontaine 
of Frans i 2 ch Chamber of Deputies, von Ber 
lepsch of P retaries Nagel, MacVeagh, and Stimson 
of this « Senators Burton, Chamberlain, Owen, Jolin 
son, Smo members of the House of Representatives 

The fi ntal work of the proposed commission 
would | 1 t exact facts as to the rise of prices in 
different sent, judging from consular reports, 
newspape! ich se inty statistics as are available, 
it woul t the rise in prices has been felt in Canada, 
England, | B , Holland, Germany, Austria, Switzer- 
land, It I ind Japan. 

Diag nstructed showing a striking similarity 
in the x rent countries. 

The he rise in any one particular country 
with t] ll countries is extremely close and prob 
ably we f the same system of statistics were used 
in all. iy be reasonably inferred from the fact 
that tw | methods applied to the same country 
often sl Ferences as the differences found among 

*The dark ach case the average of American, Canadian, Eng- 
lish, Fre an curves (that for Italy being itself the aver- 
age of tw f yrts and the other for exports). Thus (except 
in the case e for each country is placed by itself so as alone 
to be cor ige for all. In all cases the scale is changed so 
as to make ear (i.e., with an index number of 100 per cent). 
The ire: for the United States, Bulletin of the Bureau 
of Lal \ h, 1910); for Canada, Wholesale Prices in Canada, 
1890-1909 by R. H. Coats (Government Printing Bureau, 
1910, p 1 urnal of the Royal Statistical Society (March issue 
of eacl : , Bulletin de la Statistique Générale de la France 
(Tome I , p. 68); for Germany, the same references as for 
Francs (¢ hrbiicher); and for Italy, La Curva dei Prerzi Deile 
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different countries. For instance, the statistics of price movements 
in Canada and the United States are not as dissimilar as are 


those of Sauerbeck and the Board of Trade for England or of the 


“Hooker” and the “Hamburg” statistics for Germany.” 

One of the most obvious and immediate benefits, therefore, of an 
international commission on the cost of living would be to stan- 
dardize statistics so as to make accurate international comparisons 
possible. For the silver and paper standard countries in particu 
lar there are, apparently, no well authenticated figures. It is 
significant that in a general way such figures as are available for 
India show a greater parallelism to those in gold standard coun- 
tries, both before 1873 when gold and silver were joined by the bi- 
metallic tie and since 1893 when India has had a “gold exchange 
standard,” than in the intervening period of 20 years when the 
money of India was temporarily divorced from the gold standard. 

But the subject of the cost of living includes more than simply 
price statistics. In fact there are two distinct problems ac- 
cording to whether we mean by the “rise in the cost of living” a 
mere rise in prices, or a rise in prices more rapid than the rise in 
incomes. At present the whole world is distressed and puzzled as 
to the situation. There is dispute even as to the facts, some per- 
sons going so far as to maintain that there has been no real rise in 
prices ; others that all classes and especially the laboring classes are 
becoming impoverished and undernourished. We need to know to 
what extent there has been a real rise in prices and to what extent 
this has outpaced the rise in wages; to what extent the wage 
earner, the salaried man, the creditor classes and savings bank 
depositors have suffered, and whether there has been a mere trans 
fer of well-being from one class to another, or a real loss to all. 
We need also a thorough investigation of causes. At present the 
disagreement among investigators is striking. The Senate report 
was not unanimous and the findings of experts abroad are ex- 
tremely diverse. 

Most of the reports and most of the experts find that the great 
production of gold has been an effective factor in raising prices. 
Mr. Paish, editor of the London Statist maintains that a chief 
cause of the rise of prices is the restoration of credit throughout 
the world. Others have emphasized the factor of restored credit 


*R. H. Hooker, “The Course of Prices at Home and Abroad,” Journal of 
the Royal Statistical Society, December, 1911; diagrams, p. 7. 
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in its aspect g the use of checks as a substitute for 
money. It that increased banking facilities enable 
farmers to ind market to the best advantage. The 
present writ tempted to show that in the United States 
the two c tioned, gold and credit, are by far the 
most imp 

In Frat to a newspaper report, drought with the 
conseque! f crops has been an important factor. 
Some relat alleged are: increased cost of pro- 
duction d ecupation of public lands through the 
growth of nd the consequent diminishing returns 
from agricu progressive exhaustion of our natural 
resources tion of soil fertility; the “increased cost 
of produ products because of higher land values and 
wages”; 1 tion of food products and increased con- 
sumption; t s now necessary as production is pushed 
into regis idily accessible to transportation facilities 
(this is ] phasized in the case of lumber); the con 
centration tion in cities or the immigration of population 
to food- ties from food-producing localities. An 
other ca the increase of middlemen and middlemen’s 
charges ; n of modern methods of soliciting busi 
ness by con travelers and expensive advertising. Many 
emphasize t binations and trade agreements with middle 


men. Othe mtrary, cite “fool financial and corporate re- 


strictive leg Still others allege overcapitalization. Others 


point to 1 ges, shortening of the hours of labor and 
lessening liciency of labor by the trade-union policy of 
“go easy” , the monopolization of labor by trade unions. 

Many |} e that an explanation lies in cold storage, 
giving t! | prices into the hands of cold storage organi 
zations ‘ing the “neighborhood farmer.” On the other 
hand the dealers tell us that it was fear of radical 
legislat l¢ their business in the early part of 1911 which 
deterred placing the usual supplies in cold storage; 
hence, t e present high prices which they hope “will 
teach the 1 lesson.” 

Some ration and debasement of quality in foods. 


Purcha f Monet (1911), ch. 12 
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Others cite the opposite, namely, an improvement in the quality 
of food, due to the enforcement of the pure food law; sanitary 
requirements as to the cleanliness of milk; the introduction of in 
dividual bottles and packages; the elimination of “renovated 
butter”; the unsanitary conditions of labor; the prohibition of 
the sale to restaurants of “rots and spots” of eggs; the tuberculin 
testing of cattle and the destruction of tainted meat. According 
to this theory it is simply that we are getting better living and 
have to pay more for it. 

A recent newspaper states that one reason for the rise in the 
cost of living is that farmers’ wives no longer compete in butter 
making or poultry raising, which was formerly the custom, for the 
sake of pin money. 

Many complain of legislation affecting the tariff. Others find 
the cause is an increased standard of living, increase of luxury 
and extravagance. According to this theory the condition is 
“not the high cost of living but the cost of high living.” Still 
others allege the increase of the world’s armaments and govern- 
mental extravagance in general; the cost of the South African 
and Russo-Japanese wars; the increasing public burden of old 
age pensions, and of better pauper institutions, insane asylums, 
hospitals, jails, and other public institutions generally; the cost 
of insurance against accident and disease; the burden of unem 
ployment and crime; investments in public undertakings, such as 
railways, public works, etc. (mentioned particularly in the Cana 
dian report). 

So far as most of these alleged causes are concerned, we may say 
that each agent in the industrial world is trying to shield him 
self and accuse his neighbor. As the Massachusetts report says, 
the farmer accuses the middleman; the middleman, the jobber; 
the jobber, the wholesaler; the wholesaler, the retailer; the retailer, 
the consumer; the consumer, the trust; the trust, the labor unions: 
the labor unions, the tariff. 

Almost equally diverse are the suggestions as to remedies. 
These range from suggestions for currency reform‘ to raising po- 
tatoes in empty city lots. In France a bill has recently been in 
troduced enabling cities to start butcher and baker shops as a 
remedy for the rise in the cost of living. The Massachusetts re 


* Purchasing Power of Money, ch. 13. 
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port appro trolley freight service. A council 
of cabinet , on September 6, suggested that 
the railway e rates on vegetables and fresh 
fish and ine) for export, the object of the latter 
being to k me and thus cheapen the cost of rais- 
ing cattle I ) ivor ited measures to facilitate 
the import t from the colonies Algeria and Tunis, 
and, in gene! regulations concerning the importation 
of meat I vement demanding lower du- 
ties on for movement was started to bring in 
frozen n Mayor James R. Hanna of Des 
Moines s ! y cut down the cost of living in 
Des Moi by means of an open city mar- 
ket, allow to reach the consumer directly in- 
stead of via n. Mayor Shank of Indianapolis has 
sold potat ited the Pingree plan of growing 
potatoes « ts, and the establishment of municipal 
slaughter \i ichusetts report emphasizes the enor- 
mous roon Iman earning capacity by reducing 
human d pers state that a Brooklyn lady has 
solved tl rself and neighbors by instituting a 
housekee] lub w buys at wholesale and distributes 
to its me proposed remedy suggested is for the 
individual ndard of living or rather to live “the 
simple life called One Way Out maintains that 
the chief t m] | by one’s neighbors through so- 
cial obliga oided by “emigrating” from such an 
environme! n maintains that he is living at an ex- 
pense for fo 6 cents a week, his diet consisting of oat- 
meal, peanu rackers. 

The An n of Labor has passed a resolution 
recomme! ) of the tax on oleomargarine. It has 
heen sugg torage plants should be prohibited from 
keeping f torage beyond a certain time limit, partly 
as a sal id partly in the belief thay this would 
lower pri n the other hand, the French ministers in their 
recent ¢ the almost opposite policy of granting 
subsidies s. There has been urged the prohibition 
of the s orage food products for fresh food. 


The Ma Commission advocates the revision of 
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regulations as to weights and measures, so as to prevent the short 
weight of coal in the retail trade and the use of packages contain- 
ing short weight of commodities. 

Those chiefly interested in the project of an international com- 
mission on the cost of living do not agree on any remedy or reme- 
dies. ‘They are agreed merely on the importance of the questions 
involved. They believe that their own disagreements are a suffi- 
cient reason for an authoritative investigation. The proposed 
commission would not, of course, be authorized to bind the various 
nations represented to the adoption of any plans that might be 
recommended. It would simply aim to express the best unbiased, 
scientific conclusions which they may find from a more complete 
study of the facts than has hitherto been made. Should it happen 
that the commission reported favorably any plan requiring politi- 
cal codperation, the way would then be open for the various nations 
to enter into diplomatic negotiations looking toward such co- 
operation. 

In view of the colossal proportions of the problem and its sig- 
nificance to hundreds of millions of human beings, in view of the 
world-wide interest in it, and in view of the ominous prediction of 
many experts that the rise of prices is destined to continue, it is 
submitted that to secure such a commission as here proposed is 
worth the best efforts of all public spirited citizens. 
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[ONS ON THE COST OF LIVING 


ry of Congress 


sion has asked me to give a 


important studies on the cost of 


years. As the amount of material 


is topic is voluminous, only those 


official bodies will be mentioned. 


divided into three groups: first, 


nvestigation, 


an international in- 


of household budgets made by 


lish statistical offices; third, the 


institutions and of similar sources 


f France, of Amsterdam, and of 


The Board 


of Trade study was 


had decided that an international 


not feasible 


at that time. The 


1) rents paid for workmen’s dwell 


wage-earners for food and for 


labor in selected industries. The 


Britain, Germany, France, Bel- 


The date of the investigation in 


ntry studied) was October, 1905, and 
ast of the countries studied) was 


ites to cities or towns. 


in England, Wales, Ireland, and Scot- 
made in the month of October, 1905, 


Cost of living of the working classes. Re- 
rade into working class rents, housing and 
lard rates of wages prevailing in certain 
rial towns of the United Kingdom. With 
resented to both houses of Parliament by 


Printed for H. M. Stationery off., by 


Parliament. 


Papers by command] Cd. 


e will be found in Bulletin 77 of the United 


iz 
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although the report included a supplementary statement for 
October, 1907. The report does not contain any budgets or 
household accounts, but gives, first, a careful comparison of rents 
of workmen’s dwellings, using the middle zone of London as the 
basis; second, the retail prices paid for food as shown by the 
books of tradesmen, of codperative stores, and of the “multiple” 
stores of large firms; third, the standard rates of wages prevailing 
in the building trades, the engineering (i.e. the foundry and ma- 
chine shop) trades, the house furnishing trades, and the printing 
trades. 

The second report in this series related to conditions in Ger- 
many.” In this investigation family budgets were secured from 
5046 “working-class” families for a “normal” week. The in- 
formation secured was for the same date as the British study, 
namely, October, 1905, though a supplementary statement for 
March-April, 1908, was included. The industries for which wages 
were secured were the building trades, printing trades, and 
foundry and machine shop trades. The study of rents and of 
retail prices for food follows the same general scheme as the 
first study. The editors of the report take particular pains to 
point out the difficulties in making international comparisons ; 
although the same plan of study was followed, the different habits 
and modes of living in Germany as compared with the United 
Kingdom made it unsafe to draw any conclusions except as to 
general tendencies. 

The study of conditions in French towns® also follows the same 


*Great Britain. Board of trade. Cost of living in German towns. Report of 
an enquiry by the Board of trade into the working class rents, housing and 
retail prices, together with the rates of wages in certain occupations in the 
principal industrial towns of the German Empire. With an introductory mem 
orandum and a comparison of conditions in Germany and the United Kingdom 
Presented to both houses of Parliament by command of His Majesty. London, 
Printed for H. M. Stationery off., by Darling & son, Itd., 1908. 

xli, 218 p. map. 334,°". ([{Parliament. Papers by command] Cd. 5065.) 

A digest of the data in this volume is given in Bulletin 87 of the United 
States Bureau of Labor. 

*Great Britain. Board of trade. Cost of living in French towns. Report of 
an enquiry by the Board of trade into working class rents, housing and retail 
prices, together with the rates of wages in certain occupations in the princi- 
pal industrial towns of France. With an introductory memorandum and a com- 
parison of conditions in France and the United Kingdom. Presented to both 
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plan as the Ge ousehold budgets for a “normal” week 
were collected { 600 working-class families; the data are for 
the date Octo! 1905, with some supplementary information for 
October, 1907 

The repor Bels conditions* is based on information col- 
lected in Jun 108, ti eh the editors state that they believe the 
data are com} ble with those collected in other countries for 
October, 190 H ehold budgets for a “normal” week were 
collected fre es; the information concerning rents, 
retail price 1 rates of wages in the three selected 
industries is simi to that in the other reports. 

The stu ly ¢ { n cities of the United States? relates 
to the mont y, 1909, and includes 28 cities east of 
the Missouri R nvestigators collected 7600 budgets of 
“working-class” { es for a normal week and tabulated wages 
in the building, } ting, and foundry and machine shop trades. 

The editors of t reports are careful to make their compari- 
houses of Parlia ind of His Majesty. London, Printed for H. M. 
Stationery off g & n, Itd., 1909. 

liv, 430 p. f t. 33 ({Parliament. Papers by command] Cd. 
4512.) 

A digest of the ntained in this report will be found in Bulletin 
83 of the United Stat Bureau of Labor. 

*Great Britai B 1 of Trade. Cost of living in Belgian towns. Report 
of an enquiry by the Board of trade into working class rents, housing, and re- 
tail prices, toget vith the rates of wages in certain occupations in the princi- 
pal industrial tow f Belgium. With an introductory memorandum and a 
comparison of ; in Belgium and the United Kingdom...London, 
printed for H. M. Stationery off., by Darling & son, Itd., 1910. 


xli, 218 p. n Parliament. Papers by command] Cd. 5065.) 
A digest of t his volume is given in Bulletin 87 of the United 
States Bureau 


* Great Britai Board of trade. Cost of living in American towns. Report 
of an enquiry by t Board of trade into working class rents, housing and retail 
prices, together with the rates of wages in certain occupations in the principal 
industrial tow! the United States of America. With an introductory mem- 
orandum and a mn of conditions in the United States and the United 
Kingdom... Lon Pub. by H. M. Stationery off., printed by Darling & son, 
limited, 1911 

xcii, 533 p. it f s. map. 34°". ([Parliament. Papers by command] 
Cd. 5609.) 


A digest of the data in this report is given in Bulletin 98 of the United 


States Bureau of Labor 
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sons in extremely general terms, but it may be said that they find 
the situation of the American workman more favorable than that 
of any of the others; that the British workman is more favorably 
situated than the German, French, or Belgian workman; and 
that the Belgian workinan is least favorably situated. 

The index numbers compiled by the editors of the report are 
placed together in the following paragraph, though it should be 
stated that they are intended to be used only as showing tenden- 
cies rather than as giving an exact ratio. 


INDEX NUMBERS COMPARING THE COST OF LIVING, EARNINGS 
AND HOURS OF LABOR IN GERMANY, FRANCE, BELGIUM, 
AND THE UNITED STATES, WITH GREAT BRITAIN 
(100) FOR THE PERIOD 1905-1909. 


& 

33 : 35 

Net rents paid 100 123 0s 74 207 
Cost of food, heating and 
lighting for a workman's family 100 118 118 09 138 
Estimated cost of net rent, 
food and heating for an 
average family 100 119 153 
Weekly earnings 100 x8 75 63 230 


Hours of labor per week 100 111 Ni 121 96 


The German investigation. The Imperial Statistical Office pub- 
lished in 1909 a study of the household budgets of 860 families of 
persons of moderate income covering the year 1907-08.°  Prac- 
tically all of the incomes were less than $1200 (5000 marks), the 
majority being from $200 to $500. The principal value of this 
study is its detailed account of the various items of expenditure 
of the families studied. The facts as to the different types of 
expenditures by families living in urban and in rural districts and 

*Germany. Statistisches Amt. Abteilung fiir Arbeiterstatistik. Erhebung 
von Wirtschaftsrechnungen minderbemittelter Familien in Deutschen Reiche. 
Bearb. im Kaiserlichen Statistischen Amte, Abteilung fiir Arbeiterstatistik. 
Berlin, C. Heymanns Verlag, 1909. 

77, 229 p. incl. tables, diagrs. 30°". (2. Sonderheft zum Reichs-Arbeitsblatte). 

A digest of the contents of this report is given in Bulletin 88 of the United 
States Bureau of Labor. 
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by families of ind of salaried officials are clearly 
brought ou empt to compare the data for 1907- 
08 with any 1 

The Swe yat \t practically the same time that 
the German being collected, the Municipal Statistical 
Office of St . similar budgetary study of the cost of 
living of 150 h incomes of less than $1200 per annum. 
The numbs too small to make the study of service 
in comparing countries, but as the statistical mater 
ial is tabulat ilar to that of the German inves 
tigation, it terest to compare the standards of con 
sumption i ntries. One interesting feature of the 
Stockholm rey count of the expenditures of one family 
given for a ] bout 40 years. 

Brief mer | also be made of the volume published 
by the Swedish D f Labor Statistics on prices of food and 
rents in Swed the years 1904 to 1907.5 Prices of board 
and lodging people are also given 

The Frencl report contains a compilation of re- 
tail prices ired from the bread-tax records, the 
slaughter! , the books at the central markets, 
the record stores, the accounts of institutions 
such as aln boarding schools, the books of restau- 
rants, et prices on the Paris produce exchanges 

* Stockholm kontoret. Statistisk undersékning angaende lef 
nadskostnad en 1907-1908. Pa féranstaltning af Stockholms 
stadsfullmiiktig | tté, verkstalld af Stockholms stads Statistiska 
kontor. St I ; ns hoktryckeri, 1910 

2 p. 1., 50*, 14 7 Stockholms stads statistik. 10. Special- 
undersékning 

Title on 

Tables a in Frenct 

Swede \fdelning fir Arbetsstatistik. Lifsmedels— 
och Bostad ler aren 1904-7. Utgifven af K. Kommerskol- 
legii, Afdelnii t til Stockholm. 1909. 104 pp. 8°. 

\ digest of this report is given in Bulletin 84 of the United 
States Bure 

France. \ Let de la Prévoyance Sociale. Statistique génér- 
ale de la | t de l’existence & diverses époques, jusqu’en 
1910. Paris, | Nationale, 1911 
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are also given. The wage data were secured principally from 
statements of the councils of prud *hommes and from the pay 
rolls of government establishments. Computations of the cost of 
living are given, based on the information relating to food, fuel, 
and illuminating products. The question of rents and the in 
crease in the cost of housing accommodations is treated by giving 

compilation of data secured from real estate agents, managers 
of apartments, etc. 


The Amsterdam report. This brief volume'’ follows the same 
method as the preceding and consists of a compilation of the prices 
paid for food, etc., by institutions of various kinds in Amsterdam. 
As in the French report, the price curves here also show a distinct 
upward movement in recent years. 


The Trieste report. This study'' also follows the plan of 
the two preceding reports and makes use of the retail price ree- 
ords of institutions in the city of Trieste; rates of wages from 


a number of sources are also given. 


Report of the United States Senate Committee on Wages and 
Prices. This four volume report’? is a compendium of informa- 
tion on the recent tendencies in the movement of prices, wages, 
and the general problem of the increased cost of living. While 
it shows some evidences of haste in its preparation, it is neverthe- 
less the most important and most useful American study of 
prices and the cost of living which has appeared since the 1903 


“Amsterdam. Bureau van statistiek. Prijzen van levensmiddelen te Am- 
sterdam, Prix des vivres A Amsterdam. Amsterdam, J. Miiller, 1911. 

19 p. table, diagrs. 26°". (Statistische Mededeelingen uitgegeven door het 
Bureau van Statistiek der gemeente Amsterdam...no. 35). Text in Dutch 
and French. 

“ Alberti, Mario....I] costo della vita, i salari e le paghe a Trieste nellulti- 
mo quarto di secolo. Ettore Vram, editore. Trieste, Tip. Nouva, 1911. 

126 p., 21. fold. tables. 241%,°™. By direction of the Museo Commerciale, 
Trieste. 

*U. S. Congress. Senate. Select committee on wages and prices of com- 
modities. Investigation relative to wages and prices of commodities. ..Wash- 
ington, Govt. print. off. 1911. 4 v. 2314 (61st Cong., 3d sess. Senate. 
Doc. 847). 

Contents.—I. Report, and views of minority—II. Hearings, and 
digest of evidence.—III. Wages and prices in United States and abroad.—IV. 
Wholesale and retail prices in United States and abroad, and index. 
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report of t tat Bureau of Labor. Its value of course 


rests in the ¢ y of the statistical information presented 

-in fact it ped f price and wage data. 

Any menti terial published on the subject of the 
cost of living ide a reference to the annual reports on 
retail prices he United States Bureau of Labor, which 
are soon to | o as to give a more frequent statement 
of these data 

United States have had com- 
missions at ubject; the most elaborate of these re 
ports is tha le by the Massachusetts commission,!* while 
briefer and f dies have been made in Ohio, Cali- 
fornia, et 

A list of portant publications on the subject was 
recently pul ibrary of Congress and in the near 
future a s 1} t publication will be issued.!* 


In pra the leading industrial countries of the 
world, ré the cost of living have been published. 
With the « the British investigation, none of the re- 
ports has at to make any international comparisons and 
none of t! ve investigations makes any comparisons 
covering a | eal n international study on a coépera 
tive basis re be the first attempt of its kind and 


would SUDT iformation not now available. 


Ss Massa I gt ost of living ... Report of the 
Commissio1 ng iy, 1910. Boston, Wright & Potter print 
ing co., stat 
752 p tly fo . ({General court, 1910 
House 

or. J D on of bibliography. Select list of refer- 
ences on t i prices; comp. under the direction of H. H. B 
Meyer. W nt v, 107 p. 
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THE COST OF LIVING—DISCUSSION 


Epwarp F. McSweeney: Every indication points to 
the conclusion that commodity prices, which have — been 
advancing steadily for fourteen years, will continue to rise for 
an indefinite period. Inasmuch as this rise will not be accom- 
panied by an equal advance in wages, the possibilities of industrial, 
political and other troubles which will result as a consequence, 
are unbounded. ‘This condition only fertilizes the field of radical 
igitation, and makes possible all kinds of ignorant, misdirected, 
and insincere attacks on established forms of government. For 
the reason that the causes underlying this advance of commodity 
prices are international, agreement as to the exact facts should 
also be international, and whatever remedies are possible can best 
be worked out by an international commission; so that an attempt 
may be made to put them into effect, all over the world, at the 
same time. 

That part of the problem which relates to the increase in the 
production of gold, to the purchasing power of money, and the 
velocity of its circulation, etc., is so scientific and intricate that 
previous explanations as to these causes have not been within the 
comprehension of the great mass of the people, who lack special 
training in such subjects. While the leading political economists 
of the world are in partial agreement as to the main causes of 
the recent rise in prices, it is highly necessary that the agreed 
facts, backed by the weight of the world’s experts, shall be stated 
in popular terms. 

For that part of the problem which concerns the purchasing 
power of income,—especially wages,—the influence of the various 
factors causing diminution of production, and of human and 
industrial waste, international agreement as to facts and a plan 
of remedy is even more necessary. In this country, a large part 
of the people has become convinced that the increase of commo- 
dity prices is due almost wholly to the evil influences of the 
tariff and the trusts, and they refuse to consider the fact that 
the cost of living has also risen in countries which have no tariffs, 
and in which trusts have not become established. If “A” and 
“B”, each having $1000, play poker and “A” loses to “B”, the 
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and “A” may be impoverished as 
f the world has not been diminished 
and trusts, which stifle competition, 


in which, however, the cards are 


have no chance to win. By setting 


xeessive tariff and the trusts interfere 
processes of trade; but so far as 
erated as adversely during the period 
to 1897 as it has since. The trusts 
than a cause of present conditions. 
and combinations, illegal restraints 
h have aided in making unequal the 
be corrected by legislation, but the 
lic causes may be remedied only by 
1d action. 


nent would serve a useful purpose in 
for international peace. Any scien- 
of the wastes of war and militarism, in 
increasing demand, would be of the 
first of the evils of the world 
tional agreement showing the effect 
e cost of living, would help to drive 
that the burden of militarism is felt 
e civilized world sits down to a meal, 

er their whole life. 
essary sickness, accidents, and death 
ndous sum when measured in money 
rs comprehension. In the United 
‘ope, every wage earner works one 
cost of preventable disease and 
igrees as to the fact of this enormous 
of the United States have we even any 
s or deaths. The loss of an animal or 
in one half of the states of the Union, 
nt than the loss of a human life. The 
lepartment of public health, which will 
it the department of agriculture does for 
after year by a combination of patent 
fantastic religionists. An international 
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agreement as to human and industrial waste, its effect on the 
cost of living, and the fundamental means of prevention would 
be of inestimable importance to the world. 

The whole question of an advance in the cost of living goes 
deeper, however, than science or political economy, because it is 
as old as human nature. The remedy for present conditions is 
largely to be found in a revival of the old moral code and the 
application of sound ethical principles, for the people at large. 
The restless and critical age of riches in which we live has dis- 
closed in its character the bad qualities formerly concealed by its 
poverty. Disregard of natural resources is shown most forcibly 
by the world in the neglect of its greatest and most valuable 
asset—human life. The civilized world seems to be willing to 
spend money lavishly on hospitals, asylums, jails and reforma- 
tories of all kinds, but does not care to go behind the pauper, crim- 
inal, diseased in mind or body, to seek and remedy the causes 
which made them inefficient units, if it is in the public power as it 
has been demonstrated largely to be. An international commis- 
sion on the cost of living would be obliged to do this work, be- 
cause the era of waste which during the last decade has set in 
all over the world is now bearing its inevitable result in the prosaic 
form of high prices. ‘The people of the world are thus paying in 
high prices the penalties for the wastes of war, disease, and ex- 
travagance, and for their contempt of law, order, thrift, and 
economic science. 

An international commission as to the cost of living will not 
bring about the millennium, but it will be certain to educate the 
world in regard to the causes operating to produce the results 
from which it is suffering. It will act as a barrier to the forces 
trying to break down existing civilization, which, with all its 
faults, is the best that the world has ever seen. In short, an in- 
ternational commission on the cost of living may bring satisfac- 
tory results, not within the power of the nations, acting separate- 
ly, to accomplish. 


Samuet H. Barker: Cost of living involves money, and money 
largely governs the cost of living. Here have we two problems tied 
in one parcel. Our present money system was born of the childlike 
delight of the savage in the beautiful and the rare. It was given 
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ingers and it has been developed by 
their presel , the bankers. The resulting money 
system has t] irbaric and dishonest. 

In the 1 he debtor. Often it robs the creditor. 
At no tim loes it do exact justice as between 
debtor and t fails in the all-essential function of 
money. W nds from the fetters of long habit, 
take facts trated, and apply economic laws to 
conditions ind courage, if we would perform 
wisely and unt task now before man. 

This is 1 of a scientific money system through 
out the we resident of the largest bank in the 
United Stat t ‘| ess has ahead the most serious situa- 
tion that | recent years, with the possible exception 
of those da tegrity of the standard of value itself 
was in doubt 

We have 1 of value. What we have is a dollar of 


widely ce! s largely because our money system 


enables n y of contract. affords no true standard 


of value, | ces uncertainty as to values and intro- 
duces int 1 condition of chance, that business is 
disturbed ire pregnant with doubt. Such condition of 
affairs is 

Comm mney, even aS money measures commodi- 
ties. You with labor and its products, just as with 
money yo buy what they produce. Special condi- 
tions ma) influence the relative values of different 
commodi mparative values at different times. 
Money lue of all things which find exchange 


through 

It is not n explain the quantitative theory of money. 
Suffice it t vhen the general level of commodity prices 
advances tes in purchasing power, that when such 
level of pz he exchange value of money increases 
proporti 

Money nt of association. To justly perform this 
most ess f civilization it must be stable in purchas- 
ing and r, from day to day and over long time. 
Then is n o ervant of man. Otherwise is it an 
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invidious enemy, defrauding one to enrich anotlier, inherently des 
tructive in its operations. 

Gold is sought after by those with gambling impulses. Indus- 
trious men turn their energies to more productive enterprises. 
Money based on gold partakes of the speculative element which 
comes with this metal as it is won from the earth. To perform 
its proper functions, money must be capable of control, just as 
must any other engine or instrument employed by man. 

This is impossible where it depends upon the caprice of both 
nature and man, as does the amount of gold. Of single commodi- 
ties none is so good for money as gold. But as we need money 
to exchange for all things, it should not be one of them. It should 
depend upon them all, just as they must upon it. 

This brings us to money as a counter, as a medium of ex- 
change and as a basis of contract, issued by government only, 
with amount constantly so regulated to a scientifically maintained 
index number expressing statistically the average sum of the 
prices of all commodities as to keep stable the general price level. 

In this way can be had a money which will prevent those violent 
fluctuations in the general level of prices which are the bane of 
our civilization, which make honest men and industrious produc 
ers the prey of gainblers, which influence the cost of living, which 
have thrown mankind into spasms of discontent, and which have 
done more than any other thing to divide men into classes and 
to set one against another. 

Other potent forces are at work driving up the cost of living. 
Among these stand out most prominently, first, the operations of 
industrial and transportation trusts and combinations which de- 
spoil consumers in order that value may be put into securities 
which have no just warrant to exist; second, the economic waste 
which takes place in the distribution of products. 

Let us note the practical working of our gold money, that we 
may know the enemy among us, that we may clearly perceive the 
great force which is driving upward the cost of living. First, 
take England. There, on December 1, as shown by the London 
Economist’s index numbers, the average of commodity prices 
stood at the highest level since 1875. From the lowest point in 


that period, on July 1, 1897, there has been an upward swing in 
the British price level of 38.3 per cent. 
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orresponding shrinkage in the 
It has sent up the cost of living ; 
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T. N. Carver: Lest I should be likened unto a certain person- 
ality who, when the children of God were gathered together, was 
found in the midst of them, I hasten to say that I really am 
very much in favor of an international commission on the cost of 
living. Not the least of my reasons is that, as the plan is now 
before us, it is not to add a number of names to the national salary 
list. This commission will therefore differ materially from a great 
many commissions, ostensibly on other subjects, but whose main 
function seems to be to enable the commissioners to pay their own 
cost of living. 

I hope, however, that this commission will not give too narrow a 
scope to its inquiry, but that it will consider a great many factors 
not ordinarily taken into account. Of course, the increase in the 
production of gold has tended to cheapen it, and since the pur- 
chasing power of 25.8 grains of standard gold has decreased it 
requires more of such units to do the money work,—that is, to 
make the payments or purchases necessary to carry on our ex- 
changes. Therefore more money has come into circulation. But 
the statistics of gold production are fairly well known, and it does 
not require an international commission to interpret them. Again, 
the fact that the population has increased more rapidly than the 
area of farm land, is fairly well known. How to interpret this 
fact and to trace the exact relationship between it and the increased 
cost of living is a more difficult task, and may require an inter- 
national commission to work it out. How, for example, does the 
amount of land required to furnish the food and clothing of an 
average family today compare with the amount required in the 
days of Malthus? If it is found to require more today than then, 
where is the land to be found which will be required for the in- 
creasing populations of the commercial and manufacturing na- 
tions who must continue to draw their sustenance from wider and 
wider areas of the outside world? 

But there are other questions, still more difficult. It would be 
an interesting and illuminating statistical investigation if we 
could count and tabulate the agencies of “high pressure busi- 
ness.” If we could arrange two columns of figures, one giving 
the number of courses of instruction on the psychology of sales- 
manship, the other giving the number on the psychology of re- 
sisting salesmanship; one giving the number of articles in business 
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INDUSTRIAL EFFICIENCY AND THE INTERESTS OF 
LABOR 


Round Table Discussion, Hartow S. Person, Leader. 


Hartow S. Person: The subject of discussion at this round 
table conference has been announced in such general terms that 
there is danger of our minds not meeting. I propose therefore to 
restate it in a more extended but more definite form. What is 
or will be the influence on the laborer individually, and on labor 
as a productive group, of those principles and the accompanying 
mechanism of management which are associated with the names of 
Mr. Taylor, Mr. Emerson, and Mr. Gantt, and to which are 
usually applied the words “Scientific Management”? 


Wituiam Kenr: Mr. Tobin has told us of the case related by 
Mr. Taylor where the work formerly done by 600 shovelers and 
other laborers with average wages of $1.15 per day was, after 
scientific management had been applied to it, accomplished by 
140 men whose average earnings were $1.88 per day. Mr. Tobin 
says that what interests him the most is what became of the 460 
men who were displaced. Mr. Taylor accounted for some of them 
by saying they got jobs for which they were better adapted than 
for shoveling, at higher wages, in the same works, but he had not 
kept track of the rest of them. 

It is creditable to Mr. Tobin’s sympathetic heart that he thinks 
of the 460 men who were thrown out of a job, but if he thinks they 
long remained without jobs and that they were sufferers in the 
long run, he is infected by the fallacy commonly held by the un- 
thinking that the amount of work to be done in the world is a 
definite and limited amount, and that if either by the use of 
machinery or by improvement in the method one man is enabled 
to do the work formerly done by two men, then one of the men is 
thrown out of work and he and his family are permanently in- 
jured. 

This fallacy is referred to by Mr. Taylor in his book on Scien- 
tific Management, page 13, in the following words. “The great 
majority of workmen still believe that if they were to work at 
their best speed they would be doing a great injustice to the 
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whole trad n out of work; and yet the 
history oi t * trade shows that each im- 
7 
provement, \ I ntion of a new macnine or the 
introductior 1, which results in increasing the 
productive « n in the trade and cheapening the 
costs, instead i n out of work, makes in the end 


work for mo! 


The pers: lacy of the workmen for the past 
150 years, « power-driven spinning and weaving 
machinery beg e the old spinning wheel and hand 
loom, and destroyed the machinery and set 
fire to the n 1 one of the best traits of human 
nature, sympa w man. Sympathy is one of the 
noblest em pt to exaggerate visible evils and be 
pessimistic. I . poor workman thrown out of a 
job, the bri f his mouth, and he and his family are 
left to stary for unemotional history, statistics, 
logic, and « h all tend to the more optimistic 
view, that r a method of operation causes 
a piece of by fewer men, throwing some men 
out of emp! y saved by reducing the cost of the 
work const s not remain idle in the bank, 
but is used loyment to the same or to other 
men. 

It is a ‘ n that have given thought to the 
subject th ne in the world is not limited ex- 
eept by th oing it, and by the money available 
for pay ing B lehem Steel Company saved $75,000 
a year by of shovelers out of a job, it 
had that 1 y to spend in other departments. Just 
as much o | as before, and the $75,000 went into 
paying lal e world’s store of machinery or other 
desirable pi 

As long + to be done in the world is done by 
inefficient 1 imperfect picks and shovels and wheel 
barrows, t hoveling that can be done is limited. 
Double th h man by selecting the men and im- 
proving t! y the efficiency by 10 or by 100, by the 


use of sti r unloaders and mechanical conveyors, 
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and it becomes possible to straighten the curves of our railroads, 
and to dig the New York State barge canal and the Panama 
Canal. Improve the efficiency of the man or the machine, and 
immediately there is more work to be done, more money to pay 
for having it done, and higher wages paid for doing it. All of 
this, to men acquainted with the facts, is the merest truism, but 
it seems just as hard to get the average workman to believe it, 
as it was in the days when stage drivers were thrown out of 
employment by the locomotive. Industrial progress is still resisted 
by the workmen whom it most largely benefits. 

Scientific management must expect for many years to meet 
the same opposition that met the introduction of machinery to 
supplant hand labor. But the progress can only be delayed, not 
prevented, by such opposition. ‘The workmen will not be convert- 
ed by logic or argument to believing in the new methods, but their 
opposition will gradually die out, as they find by actual practice 
that it is benefiting them and giving them higher wages than 
they ever before received. 


C. W. Mixrer: The premium system of paying wages, with 
standard allowed times set high and considerably removed from 
minimum necessary times which last are not accurately known, 
is no part of real scientific management. Under scientific man- 
agement with the task and bonus method of paying wages (the 
times determining the tasks being set low and accurately ascer- 
tained by means of unit-time studies) the occurrence which Pro- 
fessor Commons has just described, of making a new set of stand- 
ard times under the stress of competition, could not possibly take 
place. The premium system, notwithstanding its form, is really a 
compromise modification of the old worn-out piece rate system; 
it is virtually a system of piece rates “cut in advance.” That is 
to say, as a workman reduces his time under premium wages, 
his pay reckoned as per piece automatically comes down lower 
and lower. No wonder, therefore, that many workmen are begin- 
ning to oppose it and there was a strike against it at the Water- 
town Arsenal. The system of scientific management has to be 
thoroughly introduced, and all its parts made consistent with 
each other, or it is a failure and no scientific management at 


all. 
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essor Commons has just said about 
odern high specialization in work, 
from scientific management. Work 
lp for it, but that it should be monoto- 
nditions and the probable conditions 
ly is to organize the life of working 
hours and to shorten the number of 
last is a reform which must come soon 
ison of scientific management. With 
ore education, and an enriched social 
nd the shop,—then your working girl 
something even better to think of than 
prin¢ € 

unfortunate distribution of emphasis thus 
ire on scientific management. The main 
efficiency of labor as such and the 
ng wages as adjuncts to that increased 
ing is the preliminary engineering ar 
d of labors of organization and guid 
unagement, which last makes that in- 
not only possible but easy of attain- 
ut “speeding up” workmen and wearing 
wholly mistaken: it is the machines 

yorn out as early as possible. 
cident of temperament and training of 
the movement of scientific management, 
n made to appear essential to scientific 
it all so. There is no reason whatever 
tific management should not be car- 
with trade unions, so far as the recogni- 
paying of wages are concerned, provided 

general principles involved. 
that has just been asked me, I should 
of wages for the future under scien- 
ht be as follows: first, the fundamental base 
by collective bargaining and to vary with 


i gent ral business and individual competitive 


the system of graduated bonuses and the 
which the bonuses are based, and the meth- 
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ods employed in fixing these standard times, to be passed upon 
by the representatives of the workmen who shall be convinced 
that they are perfectly fair and just and profitable to all con- 
cerned. 

Once the standard times and the scale of bonuses are scientific- 
ally determined and established for any concern, there is no 
reason of necessity why they should ever be changed. The thing 
with which you make the necessary adjustments to varying condi- 
tions from time to time is the base day rate which the workman is 
paid anyway whether he earns bonus additional or not. This ar- 
rangement recognizes the solidarity of labor so far as it ought 
to be recognized; but it inserts an individual competitive motive 
which breaks through the crust of solidarity just where it should 
be broken—namely, it does away with “limitation of output.” 
Finally, first, last, and all the time, these new arrangements should 
be worked, and I believe they will be worked, in the proper spirit. 
The form should be the form of the entrepreneur leadership of 
industry, but the spirit should be the spirit of codperation abso- 
lutely. 


Emity G. Batcu: I should like to ask what guarantee have we 
that the efficiency wage will not be cut just as the piece wage has 
always been cut? 


Proressor Mixter: In reply to Miss Balch I would say that it 
is one of the leading principles of scientific management to proper- 
ly distribute rest periods throughout the day, and, when the work is 
peculiarly arduous, to have extra shifts and helpers. This has been 
done to some extent already in certain women’s employments con- 
ducted under scientific management as described in the last chapter 


of Clark and Wyatt’s Making Both Ends Meet. 


Witrarp E. Horcuxiss: I regret that the term “scientific man- 
agement” has become so associated with the idea of getting more 
work out of laborers. I could cite several instances in which the 
management of a business having a wide reputation for efficient 
organization has been found upon, the most cursory investigation 
by an outside trained investigator, to be based upon anything 
but scientific principles. 
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Joun C. ] tion has been raised as to what is 
the scienti rates. Some one has asked how 
Mr. Taylo e to reward a laborer for more 
than thirty verage day rate while it is all 
right to pu wages of well trained mechanics at 
sixty five p the average day rate. So far as 
the speake that is followed is experimenta- 
tion. Mr. 1 : e found by actual test that to 
raise the la than thirty-five per cent above 
the daily g a commensurate return for an 
increase al for that reason he has fixed his ratio 
at about t The same method of testing has 
been app! nd with the resulting per cents as 
stated. tion made of the man from a physi- 
ological or } t of view other than these tests, so 


far as the 


Rupourn § Before I began to take up the study of 
the Taylor ted many industrial works in this 
country, a n that the average American fac 
tory orga! ial to that in my own country. 

German ws, protects the laboring man from 
the exactions pital. The Taylor system makes up 
for the pul il questions in this country. 

In all tl} ntific management I found that spirit 
of coéper irked interest of every worker in his 
work, whi 1 only wher everybody is contented. 

The con 1 competent application of the Tay- 
lor systen the workman a higher income than 
he could « ilso the steadiness and uniformity of 
methods, ition, a proper subdivision of the 
work as W responsibility, and every facility possible 
for every y values,” the importance of which, in 
industrial be overestimated. 

It is or s of scientific management to select and 
to train « b he is best fitted for: the foremen in 
the shop, a | clerks in the planning department are 
taken fri workmen. 


This shows t occur that the character or the per- 
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sonality of the man is killed. Only those men are employed for 
mere physical jobs who are absolutely unskilled; these, however, 
are not able, and generally even not willing, to do a better class 
of work. 

Scientific management has been criticised for speeding a man 
to his grave. It would be bad policy to do this, because one 
could not hold the men to their jobs. What the Taylor system 
aims at is to make a man work efficiently, that is, for as long a 
time as possible. Maximum efficiency is not the same as maxi- 
mum effort; it is therefore one of the duties of the time study 
expert, under the Taylor system, to find out what the proper 
proportion between rest and work is for each kind of work, and 
to set the time for each task accordingly. 

It seems to me that one of the greatest merits of Mr. Taylor’s 
system is, to make the man work efficiently and to show him how 
he can do it without overstraining himself; whereas, on the other 
hand, I should lose a great deal of the respect which we Germans 
have for American labor unions if they would encourage that 
element of human nature which asks for the “highest possible 
wages for the smallest possible effort,” as Mr. Tobin put it. 

It would not be just to hold Mr. Taylor's system responsible 
tor the amount of the base rates. These base rates depend on offer 
and demand, and, in the works under scientific management which 
I have visited, are the same as in the vicinity: that is, in the neigh- 
boring shops which do the same kind of work. The bonus rates, 
however, are methodically determined upon as a share of the profit 
which is obtained for the employer by the employee doing the 
work in the time and manner set, and are not, as some people 
think, based on a guess. 

These bonus rates are the incentive which induces the man to 
carry out the instructions given to him, and although it is theo- 
retically possible to cut these bonus rates, it would be very 
unwise to do it. It has been done at the Midvale Steel Works, 
with the result that the men did not consider the new rates a 
sufficient “bait” to follow their instructions, and, as a consequence, 
the output decreased to such an extent that the management 
gladly raised the bonus rates to their former amount. 

The improvements for all men working under Mr. Taylor’s 
system make me believe that scientific management is a long step 
forward on the way toward the solution of social questions. 
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The worker would also see that product is the thing, were 
there an equitable distribution of product among those who 
conspire to produce it. Here is the fundamental basis for the 
contlict between employer and employed. 

It has been my fortune to watch the progress during the past 
fifty years and I think that I can see something of the under- 
lying causes leading up to present conditions. 

First I blame the public school system, in that it has been 
used for a wrong purpose. Often in my younger days have I 
heard parents say that they were sending their boy to school 
that he might not have to work as they had done. With this end 
in view it is natural that the result should have been to produce 
keen minds looking for the main chance, unbalanced by any educa- 
tion as to their duty to society as a whole. These, let loose to prey 
upon the community, found their opportunity in the period im- 
mediately following the Civil War. Managers were developed who 
could get results, not for the community, but for themselves 
or for their companies, one of the preéminent qualifications being 
the ability to handle labor,—that is, the ability to get the utmost 
from the laborers for the least pay, and still avoid strikes or 
other troubles. 

The gradual forging into executive positions of such men as 
these made the labor union an absolute necessity; and whatever 
is bad in such unions is the direct reflex of grasping, domineering 
executives, who ignored their duty to the community as a whole. 

There are abundant evidences that such management is_n its 
decline; that such managers are no longer wanted; the evils suf- 
fered by reason of such management are making themselves felt 
and there is a turn toward a more rational coérdinating of effort 

Here, it seems to me, is the function of the new cult of “scien- 
tific management”: it emphasizes the square deal, the use of com- 
mon sense, the making conditions most favorable to the worker, 
the educating of the laborer to produce more with less effort; it 
insists that the laborer is worthy of his hire and that as he pro- 
duces so should he be rewarded. May it not be one of the means 
towards the ultimate end when those serving the community 
shall receive remuneration in accordance with production and 
not for time used or misused? The payment of wages according 
to elapsed time is a very recent invention and in present develop- 
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aside the laborer. This conclusion also is not in accord with the 
facts. ‘To one who visits a plant where it has been applied, the 
mmediately impressive fact is that there is no sign either of 
haste or of idleness. The laborer no longer soldiers, but he does 
not work strenuously. He works skilfully and applies his energy 
more efficiently. He does not have to wait between jobs for 
material and for tools, and that is one of the great sources of 
saving; it does not mean however that the jobs are crowded 
upon him in a way to make the work strenuous. Reasonably con- 
stant application and dexterity are the conspicuous things; not 
speeding up. 

+. Under the new form of management a spying system is 
inaugurated, and mutual distrust among laborers and a lack of 
esprit are developed. I am not sure that I comprehend what is 
meant by 


spying system.” The relationship is between laborer 
and planning room, not between laborer and laborer. If a 
workman is derelict in performing his task, it does not become 
the duty of another workman to discover that fact and complain 
on him; the management becomes automatically instantly aware 
of it, inquires into the cause, and relieves the situation. The 
spirit actually found to exist in plants where scientific manage- 
ment has become well-established approaches enthusiasm. 

5. Scientific management is not generally applicable because 
of the mobility of labor; to secure efficiency by teaching the 
laborer more efficient methods requires that he remain with a firm 
longer than the average laborer remains. This criticism premises 
a mobility which the organizing engineer and the manufacturer 
do not ordinarily experience. On my way to this meeting I visited 
a plant in which scientific management is being applied; I asked 
the superintendent how long his workmen remain with him on 
the average: he told me eight years, and added that the average 
had increased since the new system of management had been ap- 
plied. The increased wage under scientific management is at- 
tractive to the workman; the longer he remains the more he learns 
to earn, until he reaches a constant so much above the average 
wage of his class that he cannot be drawn away. 

6. Just as piece rates have been cut in the past, so the dif- 
ferential rates which become established for a given task may 
be cut. This is a more reasonable criticism. It may become 
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years instead of days; and the organizing engineers capable of 


pplying the principles of scientific management so effectively 

to secure greate1 productivity will always be few. There can 

never De any sudden Widesprea unenipioymenc. Alicre are Oc 
ionaily a few cases of unemployment in connection with each 


case of reorganization, but these are so few that the workmen 
ire easily reabsorbed into the industry. 


S$. Labor is not allowed to help determine its rate of remunera 


tion. ‘This criticism is true as to fact, but the fact is not sig 


nificant. Labor has not vet asked that privilege. Scientific man 


~ 


igement has raised the rate of wages previously existing in those 
institutions In Wiiich t has been applied. he labore r has been 


voluntarily offered a wage greater than he has been accustomed 
to demand. If the laborer should ever demand the right to h lp 
fix the rate, there is nothing in scientific management to prevent; 
there is no reason why, through a properly chosen and competent 
board, he should not help make time-studies, determine the task, 
and fix the shares of the employer and himself. 

9. Scientific management will destroy the solidarity of union- 
ism. That does not seem to be a reasonable expectation. If the 
solidarity of unionism depends upon equal pay to all workmen 
irrespective of ability, then unionism and scientific management 


cannot exist together. But I do not believe that unionism is 


dependent upon that one thing. ‘There is nothing in scientific 
management to prevent its recognizing unionism. There is noth 


' 


ing fundamental in unionism to prevent its recognizing differential 


wages. It is possible to conceive of the time when the management 
and a board from the union shall together make the time-studies, 
set the task, and determine the differential rate; and then the 
board turn to the members of the union and say, “The rate is 
just, earn according to your respective abilities.” Under scien 
tific management one element of trouble in the bargaining between 
management and labor, a lack of knowledge of the facts, would be 
absent. Scientific management determines with extraordinary 
exactness the facts of production under any given conditions. 
Labor when it knows the facts is reasonable. 

In this connection I should like to call attention to a significant 
little book which has just come from the press,—The Laws of 
Wages, by Professor Moore, of Columbia University. One can 
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BUSINESS MEETINGS AT WASHINGTON, D. C. 
December 27 to 30, 1911. 


Pursuant to a call by President Farnam, the Executive Com 
mittee held a meeting at the Hotel Raleigh, December 27, 1911, 
at 5p. M. Messrs. Farnam, T. S. Adams, Dewey, Dixon, Fetter, 
Hollander, Jenks, Johnson, Patten, Seager, and Carver were 
present. 

On motion, it was voted to propose the following amendments 
to the constitution: 

1. That Article IV be amended as follows: (1) That the words 
“A managing editor whose term of office shall be three years” 
be inserted after the word “year” in line 4, as printed in the 
Handbook for 1911; (2) That the words “Editorial Board” be 
substituted for the words “Publication Committee” wherever the 
latter occur. 

2. That Section 5 of Article V be amended by substituting 
the words **Editorial Board” for the words “Publication Commit- 
tee.” 

3. ‘That Article VI be amended by inserting the words “present 
at a meeting regularly called” after the words “Executive Com- 
mittee” in line 2 as published in the Handbook for 1911, making 
it read as follows: ““Amendments, after having been approved by 
a majority of the Executive Committee present at a meeting reg- 
ularly called, may be adopted by a majority vote of the members 
present at any regular meeting of the Association.” 

On motion, it was voted to transmit the report of the special 
committee on the financial situation (referred to in the Secretary’s 
annual report) to the Association without recommendation. 


A business meeting of the Association was held at the Hotel 
Raleigh, on Thursday, December 28, at 9 a. m., President Farnam 
presiding. 

It was voted to dispense with the reading of the minutes. 
The report of the Secretary for 1911 was then read, as follows: 
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SECRETARY 
Yecember 20, 1911. 

Since t r two meetings of the Executiv: 
Committe: first, held at the Hotel Bel 
mont in New \ I 11, there wert pre sent Messrs. Far 
nam, Dani I under, Johnson, Patten, Seager, 
and Carver the annual meeting for 1911 
in Washing y arrangements could be made. 

The sec 1 at the Yale Club, New York, 
October 28 m, Dewey, Dixon, Fetter, Hol 
lander, and ¢ 

President plans for the program of the An 
nual Meet 

Some cl [V and V of the Constitution were 
discussed, g them conform to the present 

publicati n 

The fina were discussed, and it was voted 

to authori point a committee, consisting 

of the P1 r, and three other members, to 

conside1 the Association, and to report 

to the Ex: 

The Pr s the President and Treasurer, 
Professors Joseph French Johnson. 

A meet ;s called at the Yale Club, New 
York City, it which time the Treasurer pre 
sented a s le and expenses. After dis- 
cussing Ul mittee voted; first, that the Sec- 
retary’s of nses of his office by $500 be ap 
proved; s Finance Committee recommend to the 
Executive tance of one of the following 

lternat expenses by condensing the pro 
ceedings of lucing the size of the Ameri 
can Econ n each case approximately $500; 

(2) to ine the Association (a) by increasing the 

annual « rs to five dollars, (b) by making 
; bership by 1000 in two years. 
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During the year ending December 20, 1911, the following 


changes in hit mbership hav e occured. 


New members added including + life members 7735 
New subscribers added 41 
Total additions. 814 
Members dropped for noa-payment of dues... 13 
Members resigned. 12 
Members died. . Qi 
Subscribers discontinued. 6 
Net gain. 702 


Total number of members and subscribers, December 20, 1911. 


Members . 2190 
Subscribers . res 214 
Total 9404 


Of the members 74 are life members and 9 are honorary mem 
bers. 


At the last annual meeting, it will be remembered, the Associa- 
tion voted to authorize the President to appoint a committee on 
membership to codperate with the Secretary in the effort to in- 
crease the number of members. Messrs. Roger W. Babson, Frank 
H. Dixon, and A. W. Shaw were appointed. Through the efficient 
work of this committee, particularly of its chairman, Mr. Babson, 
the Association has added a large number of valuable members to 
its list. 

The following persons and organizations have invited the As- 
sociation to hold its next annual meeting in the places named: 

The Chicago Association of Commerce, Chicago, IIl. 

Nashville Industrial Bureau, Nashville, Tenn. 

The President of the University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


The Chamber of Commerce, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
The Mayor and the Chamber of Commerce and Manufacturers’ 


Club, Buffalo, N. Y. 


~ 
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The President vy, Cambridge, Mass. 

The President Institute of Technology, 
Boston, Mass. 

The President , Boston, Mass 

The President Boston, Mass. 

The President VW sley, Mass. 

The San Fra League, San Francisco, Cal. 

These invitat nporary office of the Sec- 
retary in the H ( o any member who de- 
sires to read thi 

The Secretary tion of the death of the 
following memt Er M. Banks, Charles B. 
Dudley, Stepher r H. R. Fraser, Samuel C. 
Lawrence, Pier: Edward A. Moseley, Caroline 
F. Pierce, Mrs. I V\ Hepburn Russell, Samuel 
Fithian Scovel, B \lexander H. Vinton, Harrison 


L. Wadsworth 
ibmitted,. 


I. N. Carver. 


Secretary. 

On motion, th: 

The annual r ire! then read, and, pending 
the report of tl ‘. iccepted 
REPORT OF TH i MERICAN ECONOMIC 

Fi ) ber 20, 1911. 
R Liabilities 

Investment I ible .. $1000.00 
Cash on hand nt Pavable : 1003.60 
Stationery on hand rship Dues (Prepaid) 674.82 
Insurance (unex ntee Fund (Prepaid). 260.00 
Furniture and Fix Meeting (Luncheon 

Treas. Offic é purchased in ad- 
Dues Receivable : 331.65 


Accounts Receiva 


Deficit 


i 
$3270.07 
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II. INCOME ACCOUNT. 


Expenses. Receipts. 
Quarterly Printing $385.31 $5621.95 
Economic Bulletin Editorial 187.32 Subscriptions .... 842.26 
Economic Bulletin Printing. 475.33 Sales of Publica 
— $1047.96 tions .. 860.64 
Proceedings and Handbook 1423.86 Interest 100.52 
Amer. Econ. Review Print Guarantee Fund 2309.07 
2495.15 — —- 
Amer. Econ. Review Editor- $9734.A4 
ial and Manuscript...... 2956.40 
Editors’ Expenses and Sup 
1279.0] 


6730.59 


Sec retary’s Office: 


Office Salaries... 1583.73 
I'raveling Expenses... 45.45 
Stationery, including Of 
fice Printing.... 223.50 
Office Postage 440.15 
Office Supplies........ 162.71 
Telegraph and Telephone 96.37 
Express, Freight, and 
14.50 
Miscellaneous 27.98 
2564.39 
Rent (Storage of Stock)..... : 91.67 
33.08 Deficit for the 
Annual Meeting 216.05 Year 2373.16 
$12107.60 $12107.60 


II. SURPLUS ACCOUNT. 


Deficit for year $2373.16 Surplus at beginning of 
year 
Supplies as per inventory 
at beginning of vear. 142.00 
1384.12 
Deficit Balance at end of 
year 989.04 
$2373.16 $2373.16 


It is to be noted: 

1. The investments have dropped from $3000 to $1000 within 
the year. As predicted in the last report, it was found necessary 
early in the year to sell two of the three bonds held as investment 
in order the wipe out the accumulated deficit of the three preced- 
ing years. The one remaining bond is balanced by a note for 
$1000 which the Cambridge Trust Company holds against the 
Association. Thus it will be seen that the surplus accumulated 
in former years has disappeared. 

2. There has been a sharp falling off in the sales of publica- 
tions—-a drop from $1164.55 last year to $860.64. This is 
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is a matter of fact, increasing, but the present rate of increase is 
not rapid enough to avoid a deficit for several years to come un- 
ss expenses are cut down. 
The revenue from membership dues, the gross receipts and the 
total expenditures of the Association for the past six years, are 


hown by the following table. 


Year Dues Gross Receipts Total Expenses 
1906 $2088.59 $3137.36 $3264.22 
1907 1842.60 3127.98 2615.58 
1908 2242.3 4491.01 5100.21 
L909 3660.83 5134.11 6554.12 
1910 3500.27 5338.44 7136.70 
191] 5804.77 7425.37" 12107.60+ 
The following is the Treasurer’s forecast of the probable ex 


penses and income for the year 1912, provided the retrenchments 


recommended by the committee on finance are carried out. 


Expenses 


\merican Economic Review. $6500 
Publication of Proceedings and Handbook 900 
Office of Sx cretary-Treasurer 2200 
9600 
Storage, Annual Meeting and Miscellaneous LO0 
$10000 
Income 
i800 paying members at $3.00 $5400 
i00 subscribers at $4.00 400 
L114 subscribers at $3.34 380 
Sales of publications. . ; 700 
S6880 
Probable increase of members 500 at $1.40.... 700 
$7480 


Respectfully submitted, 

T. N. Carver, Treasurer. 

*To make this figure comparable with those of preceding years, $2509.07 

received on the guarantee fund are omitted With this sum included, the 
gross receipts are $9734.44, 


+This includes $1089.63 paid on expenses incurred during the vear 1910 
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The Mar \merican Economic Review then 
read his rep is, on motion, accepted. 
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Davis R. Dewey. 
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The amendments to Articles IV, V, and VI of the constitution, 
proposed by the Executive Committee, were read by the Secretary, 
and, on motion, adopted. 

The recommendations of the special commitee on the finances of 
the Association were presented and discussed. 

It was then voted to authorize the President to appoint a com 
mittee on nominations and a committee on resolutions. The 
President appointed as the committee on nominations Messrs. 
Jenks, Patten, Folwell, Irving Fisher, and T. 5. Adams; and for 
the committee on resolutions, Messrs. Fetter, Devine, and Ald- 
rich. 

On motion, it was voted to refer the question of affiliation with 
the American Association for the Advancement of Science to the 
Executive Committee, with power. 

On motion, it was voted to adjourn to meet at 10.30 that eve 
ning. 


Hotel Raleigh, December 28, 1911, 10.30 p. mM. An adjourned 
business meeting of the Association was held. 

The following resolution was presented by Professor Seager: 
That it is the sense of the Association that the constitution be 
amended so as to raise the dues to five dollars a vear and the life 
membership fee to one hundred dollars; and that the Executive 
Committee draft such amendments and submit them to the Asso- 
ciation at the business meeting on Saturday, December 50. On 
motion, the resolution was carried. 

On motion, it was voted that in case the dues be increased any 
subscriber to the guarantee fund shall be at liberty to apply the 
unpaid part of his subscription in payment, or in part payment, 
of the increase in the annual membership fee, for the year 1913. 

On motion, it was voted to reconsider the motion of the morning 
relative to affiliation with the American Academy for the Advance- 
ment of Science. 

On motion, it was then voted to refer the question of affiliation 
with the American Academy for the Advancement of Science to 
the Executive Committee, and request them to report at a subse 
quent meeting. 

The Executive Committee were again called together at the 
Hotel Raleigh, on December 29, by President Farnam. The other 
members present were Messrs. Dixon, Dewey, Patten, and Carver. 
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a special finance committee to raise an extraordinary revenue, to 


meet any emergency during the ensuing year. 
On motion, it was then voted to adjourn. 


Another business meeting of the Association was held on Sat- 
urday, December 30, at 9 a. m. 

On motion, it was voted to dispense with the reading of the 
minutes of the previous meeting. 

The report of the Auditing Committee was then read by Mr. 


Harvey S. Chase. 


REPORT OF THE AUDITING COMMITTEE 
Washington, D. C., December 28, 1911. 


ry 
To THE AMERICAN Economic AssociATION 


Your auditing committee has examined the accounts and vouch- 
ers of the Treasurer for the fiscal year ended December 20, 1911. 
An audit in detail has been made by an assistant under the super- 
vision of the committee. 

At the Treasurer’s request the committee has suggested addi- 
tions and modifications of the ledger accounts in the interest of 
clearer and more comprehensive statements of the financial trans- 
actions and condition of the Association. 

A balance sheet, an income and outgo statement, and an exhibit 
of the charges and credits to the “surplus” account are submitted 
herewith. 

Journal entries have been drawn up which provide for the clos- 
ing of the books and which will bring the balances of the ledger 
accounts into exact accord with the exhibits given herein. 

Very respectfully, 
M. Coie 
Carrot, W. Doren 
Harvey S. CHase 
Auditing Committee. 
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1911. 


Liabilities. 
iyable $1000.00 
hip Dues (Prepaid) 674.82 
Investment, New intee Fund (Prepaid) 260.00 
Assessment B nts Payable 1003.60 


Station ng (Luncheon 


Insurance m ets purchased in ad 


Furniture an i é 331.65 
Treas. Offi 
Membership D 


$3270.07 


MBER 20, 1911. 


Membershij $5,621.95 
Publication 860.64 
Interest . 100.52 


Total $6,583.11 


view Income 


Revi subs« 842.26 
Guarantee I 2,309.07 3,151.33 


Grand $9,734.44 
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Ordinary Outgo 


Office salaries. . 
Printing Proceedings and 
Office postage. 


Stationery and office 


Annual meeting expenses 
Office supplies. 

Traveling expenses. . 
Storage of publications 
Insurance 

Telegraph and telephone. 
Express, freight, and cartage 
Miscellaneous 


Total 


1,583.7 
1,423.86 
440.15 
223.50 
216.05 
162.7 
85.45 
50.00 


American Economic Review Outgo 


Printing 

Editing 

Contributing 
Expenses and supplies 


Grand total outgo 


Loss for the year 1911...... 
Additional expenses for year 1910, paid 
in 1911 and charged to “Surplus” ac- 
count—net 


Total reduction of surplus 


SURPLUS ACCOUNT 
Cr. 
Credit balance December 20, 1910 


2,495.18 
1,500.00 
1,456.40 
1,279.01 


Credit for inventory of supplies as of December 20, 


$4,287.38 


6,730.59 
$11,017.97 


$1,283.53 


947.63 
$2,931.16 


$1,242.12 


142.00 


$1,384.12 


33.08 
96.37 
14.50 
27.98 


1), 
Accounts 
Quar $385.31 
Bullet 475.33 
Sulli 187.32 


Othe 41.67 


$1,089.63 


Loss Tor t 
LO iT 283.53 
Tot . $2,373.16 


Debit D il } $989.04 


On mot pt the report with thanks to the 
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as framed t mittee at its meeting on Decem- 
ber 29, v y, and adopted by the Associa- 
tion. 

The a tnen ma le the following report: 

“The <A iation, in concluding its meet 
ing in W express its sincere apprecia 
tion and g guished hospitality that has mark- 
ed our so tizens, and the press have united 
to make t the largest meetings we have ever 
held, but sful and enjoyable. 

“Be it, the Secretary be requested to 
inake in t | of these sentiments, and to 
transmit « ns especially to the Committee 
on Local A secretary of the Treasury and 
Mrs Mac\ J ) Grarrar i. to the President of 
the Georg e President of the Cham 
ber of Cor of the several bureaus and de 
partments r courtesies, and to the Cosmos, 


Universit 
spectfully submitted, 
Morton A. ALpRICRH. 
Epwarp T. Devixr, 


Frank A. Fetter.” 
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This resolution was unanimously adopted by the Association. 

The resignation of Professor W. M. Daniels, as a member of 
the Executive Committee, owing to a lack of time to give to the 
work, was read by the Secretary, after which the committee on 
nominations reported the following list of officers for 1912 as 
selected by them: 


For President, 
Prof. Frank A. Fetter, Princeton University. 
For Vice-Presidents, 
Hon. Theodore E. Burton, United States Senator, 
Prof. John R. Commons, University of Wisconsin, 
Dr. E. Dana Durand, Director of the Census. 
For Secretary and Treasurer, 
Prof. T. N. Carver, Harvard University. 
For the Executive Commitee (term expiring in 1914) 
Mr. Roger W. Babson, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
Prof. Roswell C. McCrea, University of Pennsylvania. 
For the Executive Committee (for the unexpired term of Prof. 
W. M. Daniels) 
Prof. George E. Barnett, Johns Hopkins University. 
For the Editorial Board (term expiring in 1914) 
Prof. Clive Day, Yale University. 
Prof. Allen A. Young, Washington University. 


On motion, the Secretary was instructed to cast the ballot for 
the persons nominated, and they were declared elected. 
Adjourned. 


A meeting of the Executive Committee was called by President 
Fetter on Saturday, December 30, at 10.30, and there were pres- 
ent Messrs. Fetter, Jenks, Dewey, Commons, Patten, Babson, Mc- 
Crea, and Carver. 

On motion, it was voted to authorize the Treasurer to sell the 
bond which the Association still owns, and to apply the proceeds 
on the deficit in the treasury. 

On motion, it was voted to hold a meeting of the Executive 
Committee at the Technology Club, 17 Gramercy Park, New 
York City, on Friday, February 16, 1912, at 10 a. m. 
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